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hte AY AMES BRINDLEY, millwright 
= WH and founder of the canal system of 

é "| England, was born at Thornset, in 
K® vt, Derbyshire, England, in 1716. His 

eee) father, who was a small tenant 
farmer, did no more work than was absolutely neces- 
sary, but would go many miles to a bull-running. His 
mother was industrious, but had so little education 
herself that she was unable to help James very much 
in this respect. As a consequence, he was almost self- 
taught even in reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
fact, throughout all of his life, his writing was scarcely 
legible, and he had a propensity to spell words as they 
were pronounced in the Derbyshire dialect. 

But he early showed mechanical ability. There was 
a grist mill near by, and in return for helping occa- 
sionally in the mill, the miller let him examine the 
water wheel, cog wheels and drums, and experiment 
in making small models of the machinery. 

As he showed so much ability in this respect, in 
1733 he was apprenticed to Abraham Bennett, a mill- 
wright near Macclesfield. 

Bennett was himself a drinker and tavern fre- 
quenter, and his workmen, naturally, were of the same 
type. Brindley’s apprenticeship was for seven years, 
and for the first year or so he seems to have been 
employed mostly in running for beer to the tavern 
and doing other jobs which taught him little. Perhaps 
for this reason he learned slowly and, like many other 
apprentices, was made a butt for the jokes of the 
journeymen. 

Gradually, however, he was sent out to make repairs 
on the mills in the neighborhood, and began to show 
an ability to suggest improvements to fit the conditions. 

It should be remembered that at that time there 
were no civil engineers, and the millwrights had to do 
almost anything in the setting up and repairing of a 
mill. 

Finally, on a case much more complicated than 
usual, Bennett and his workmen got started wrong, 
and practically fell down on the job. Brindley heard 
about it at the tavern and, going to the mill over Sun- 
day, discovered what was wrong. When Bennett re- 
turned with his workmen Monday morning, they found 
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Brindley hard at work straightening out the trouble. 
The job was finished on time and was a great success. 
This added much to Brindley’s reputation as an in- 
ventive workman, and made him in demand for jobs 
which involved peculiar difficulties. 

After his apprenticeship, Brindley remained as a 
journeyman with Bennett until the latter’s death two 
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years later. Then, in 1742, at the age of 26, he set up 
for himself as a millwright at Leek. 

For the first 10 years he was busy repairing or 
designing mills throughout all that country, but from 
that time gradually became more and more interested 
in canal work. 

In 1752 he devised an ingenious arrangement for 
draining coal pits at Clifton. Seven years later he con- 
structed an important canal from Worsley to Man- 
chester, including an aqueduct over the river Irwell. 
This was a great success, and encouraged similar proj- 
ects, including the Grand Trunk Canal connecting the 
Trent and Humber rivers with the Mersey. In all he 
laid out over 360 miles of canals, and is said to have 
once declared that the best use of the rivers of Eng- 
land was to feed canals. 

He died in 1772 with many of his works uncom- 
pleted. He was a good example of the early self- 
taught British engineers to whom England owed the 
foundations of her machinery, factories, canals and 
railroads. 

* * 


JOHANN THUGUT 
WHO BECAME CHANCELLOR OF AUSTRIA 

OHANN THUGUT, who was born at Linz in 1736, 

was the son of a paymaster who had married Eva 
Mésbauer, the daughter of a miller near Vienna, 

His father died when Johann was still a youth, 
and the mother was compelled to depend on the mill 
for the support of herself and her children. But the 
queen, Maria Theresa, became interested in the case, 
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and taking Johann from the mill, sent him to 
a school of oriental languages as a preparation 
for a diplomatic career. 

In 1769 he was charge d'affaires at Constan- 
tinople, and two years later internuncio there, 
where he secured the cession of Bukovina to Austria 
in 1775. 

He was a fair type of the Machiavellian school of 
diplomacy,—unscrupulous, intriguing and selfish. For 
years he received an allowance from Louis XV for 
looking out for French interests while officially acting 
for Austria. 

Between 1783 and 1787 he lived in France and made 
heavy investments there, which were subsequently lost 
during the revolution. 

While Austria was at war with the revolutionists, 
Russia and Prussia annexed large parts of Poland. 
This so angered Francis II of Austria that he dismissed 
the ministers and made Thugut, in 1773, director of 
the foreign affairs of Austria, and later chancellor. 

Profiting from his own experiences, Thugut handled 
all secret matters himself, with the aid of only two 
trusted clerks, carrying all the papers directly to the 
emperor and keeping no copies in the office. 

His policy was to combine Europe against the 
French revolution, with the understanding that Austria 
was to be rewarded for so doing. From 1793 to 1800 
the history of this effort is practically that of conti- 
nental Europe. 

But Thugut was leading Austria against the rising 
might of a general whom none of the Austrian com- 
manders could oppose. Napoleon won battle after 
battle, and finally the victory at Hohenlinden by 
Moreau forced Thugut’s retirement. He died in 1818 
at Vienna. 


. * 


JEAN NICHOLAS STOFFLET 
THE MILLER AND GENERAL 


TOFFLET was born in Luneville, France, in 1751. 

He was the son of a miller, and as a boy and young 
man worked at his father’s trade. 

Later he became a private soldier in a Swiss regi- 
ment in France, and afterwards gamekeeper on a 
count’s estate. 
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After the revolution swept over France the Vendee 
revolted against the revolution, and in favor of the 
royalists and the Catholic religion. Stofflet joined the 
Vendee and distinguished himself in many battles, in- 
cluding especially Beaupreau, Laval and Antrain. He 
was made major general of the royalist army, and in 
1794 became commander-in-chief. 

But he quarreled with another leader of the Vendee, 
and in 1795 accepted the terms of the revolution, 

At the end of the same year, however, he took up 
arms in favor of the future Louis XVIII, from whom 
he had received the rank of marshal. But in this 
effort he was defeated, taken prisoner by the repub- 
licans, and shot in February, 1796. 

” . 
ANDREW MEIKLE 
MILLER AND INVENTOR OF THE THRESHING MACHINE 


NDREW MEIKLE was born in 1719, but little is 

known of his early life. His ancestors seem to 
have been millers and millwrights, and we first hear 
of Andrew when he occupied the Houston mill as a 
renter on the property of George Rennie. 

Meikle was not only a miller himself, but had a 
millwright shop next to his mill, and was called to 
other mills in the district to make repairs. 

He was undoubtedly a natural inventor. We hear, 
for example, that he used the power of the windmill 
to rock a cradle, and performed other work which 
seemed mysterious to his neighbors. 

In 1768 he took out a patent for a machine to dress 
and winnow grain through the use of a fan. It sheds 
light on the bigotry of the district to note that one of 
the ministers preached against the creation of wind 
by man, as interfering with the divine prerogative. 

In 1776 he invented a threshing machine in which 
flails were driven by water power. As it became evi- 
dent that they would soon pound the platform to 
pieces, he invented another type of thresher in which 
the straw was beaten off the grain by means of revolv- 
ing scutchers. This was constructed for a Mr. Stein, 
of Kilbeggie, and was driven by water power. It was 
quite a success, and Meikle was employed to build a 
number of others of the same sort. This machine 
gradually came into use throughout England, and may 
be considered the first successful thresher there. But 
it was not properly protected by a patent, and Meikle 
received nothing directly from any except those which 
he built himself. Late in life, however, he was pre- 
sented with a benefit of £1,500 as a reward for his 
invention. 

One of the worst problems connected with the 
windmills of that time was the danger of the sails 
being carried away by a sudden rise of the wind to 
a gale. To meet this danger, Meikle invented a device 
by which all the sails could be furled through drawing 
on a single rope within the mill. 

In the meantime Meikle was training John Rennie, 
the son of his landlord, to be a millwright, but this 
belongs to the story of Rennie himself. 

Meikle remained a miller and millwright all his 
life, and may well be cited as an example of a genius 
who would probably have been much greater if he had 
received an initial education. The lack of it may have 
cost civilization some basic invention the value of 
which can only be measured in millions. 

He died in 1811, at the ripe old age of 92. 

” 7 
JOHN RENNIE 


MILLWRIGHT AND FAMOUS ENGINEER 


OHN RENNIE was born in 1761, the son of 

George Rennie, who owned an extensive farm, and, 
what is more important in this case, was the landlord 
of Andrew Meikle. When John was not more than 
seven years of age he began to frequent Meikle’s mill 
and shop, taking an observing interest in the machinery 
and all the operations of the mill. 

From 12 to 14 he was sent to the Dunbar high 
school, where he was so good in arithmetic that when 
the teacher, Gibson, was offered another position, Ren- 
nie substituted until they found some one to take his 

_place. After two years he returned home and began 
to learn the business of milling and millwrighting from 
Andrew Meikle. 

He was sent to repair many of the grain mills in 
the neighborhood, and in 1780, at the age of 19, fitted 
up the new mills at Invergowrie, near Dundee. That 
same year, in repairing Aitcheson’s flour mills near 
Edinburgh, Rennie employed cast iron pinions instead 
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of wooden trundles, which was one of the first at- 
tempts to use iron in gearing. 

Warned perhaps by Meikle’s limitations through 
lack of education, Rennie entered Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1780 and graduated there in 1783, though he 
spent the summers from May 1 to Oct. 1 in working 
for various mills. 

He was a favorite pupil of Doctor Robinson, the 
professor of physics, and incidentally was introduced 
by Robinson to James Watt. 

Watt had invented his engine primarily for use 
in mines, but had already developed the rotary engine 
as a form which could be used in mills. 

It was being adopted so slowly, however, that Bol- 
ton, the promoter of the firm, decided that a demon- 
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stration was necessary in the form of a model mill 
run by steam. He thereupon formed the Albion Mill 
partnership, in which he took an interest of £6,000 
and Watt £3,000. Thus Bolton and Watt might both 
be claimed among our list of famous millowners. 

The gearing presented an important problem, and 
Watt asked Rennie to take the job. He arrived in 
London in 1785, and, as narrated in a previous article, 
introduced iron gearing in place of wood, thus estab- 
lishing a highly important precedent for mills run 
by steam. 

The Albion Mills were completed in 1788, and were 
considered the best ever constructed, but ran only 
three years before they were destroyed by fire, which 
was probably incendiary. 
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Rennie established his shop on part of the land 
which had been occupied by the mills, and at once 
took a position as an authority in engineering matters 

He soon branched away from mill work, and into 
civil engineering. He built several important canals, 
drained the Lincoln and Cambridge fens, constructed 
the Waterloo, the New London and other bridges, and 
helped to build the great new docks which revolu 
tionized the wharf system of London. Besides this he 
helped to construct several harbors, the Bell Rock 
lighthouse, and the Plymouth breakwater. 

At his death, in 1821, he was considered one of the 
greatest of the English engineers. 


WHO INCURS ADDED FREIGHT LIABILITY 
ON MILLFEED RECONSIGNED IN TRANSIT 

An opinion as to liability for freight charges und 
the following stated circumstances is requested by 
feed merchant: 

A car was shipped by a mill to the order of A, who 
was to be notified, at a certain destination. The ship 
ment was reconsigned by him in transit, to a point 0) 
another line not enjoying a through rate when con 
signed over the route given in the bill of lading. .\ 
heavy freight charge resulted. Who is responsible for 
it? The railroad company reconsigned the car without 
giving notice that there would be additional charges 
Can A be held liable when he did not receive the car, 
and did not hold the bill of lading more than one hour? 

It seems that under well-established legal principles, 
A is liable to the carrier for the charge referred to if 
that was the established charge. 

On shipments which proceed to their originally con- 
templated destination, the consignor is primarily liable 
for the freight charge (10 Corpus Juris, 445). The 
owner or an assignee of a bill of lading becomes liable 
to the carrier for unpaid transportation charges, on 
receiving the goods (447). 

When A took up the original bill of lading he 
became owner of the feed, and he was owner of it when 
he reconsigned it to a new destination. In legal effect 
he became the consignor of a new shipment. 

When A reconsigned the car he was legally pre- 
sumed to have known what the established charge for 
the transportation service would be, and to have as- 
sented to it. He was not entitled to “notice that there 
would be additional charges.” 

True, he did not actually receive the car, and he 
may not have been in possession of the bill of lading 
for more than one hour. But it seems that he did own 
the feed when he reconsigned it and that was all that 
was necessary to charge him with implied agreement 
to pay the transportation charges involved in the re- 
consignment if some one else should not pay them. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Meikle’s Mill and the Birthplace of John Rennie 
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‘Pap Stone, who runs the store up here a ways,” 

real Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
“is worried dang near sick. It seems 
bchat Jeff Davis Moseby run up a pretty 







er: Pap got res’less an’ sive Jeff 
notice he’d get out a writ for 
\makin’ him pay up, Jeff tore 



















. a {i loose an’ said ef Pap done it 
pit he’d'r 


4 , eport him to the guv’ment an’ 
{jliave him investigated by a Senate committee. 
a Pap says he don’t know ef Jeff can do much 


some time erruther. Anyway, he’s right het an’ nervous.” 
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FUTILE AMENDMENTS 


N BOTH the Senate and the House of Representatives, it is apparent that efforts 

will be made to render the McNary-Haugen bill less objectionable in appearance 
by the inclusion of various amendments. Many of the attacks on the measure having 
been directed chiefly against certain of its specific provisions, its advocates are now 
attempting to secure its passage by modifying such sections as have created the 
largest amount of expressed opposition. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on that absolutely nothing which can be done 
in the way of amending the bill can possibly save it from being fundamentally per- 
nicious. The scheme on which it is based is a flagrant violation of economic law. 
No matter how much its method of operation may be modified, it depends essentially 
on two things: on a minimum domestic wheat price fixed arbitrarily by some govern- 
ment agency, and on the creation of an enormous subsidy designed to make possible 
the dumping of the wheat surplus abroad at a low price. 

The fixed price means, at the utmost, simply putting off the day of bitter reckon- 
ing for the wheat grower. If, by indirectly taxing the entire bread consuming 
public, the wheat raiser can be paid a temporary bonus, disaster will follow just 
as surely as it followed the fixed wheat prices of 1917-1920. The wheat grower’s 
problem can never be permanently solved by making him temporary gifts of the 
public’s money. Furthermore, it is possible, and even probable, that the gift pro- 
posed by the McNary-Haugen bill would never materialize, and that the entire pro- 
ceeds of the special tax designed to advance the domestic price of wheat would 
simply go into the pockets of British and other European wheat buyers. The wheat 
grower will be in a bad way if, in addition to his other troubles, he has to tax him- 
self for Europe’s benefit. 

The second basic part of the programme—the dumping of the wheat surplus 
abroad—is predicated on the belief that the United States, with the help of a suffi- 
cient subsidy, can undersell Canada, Argentina and Australia. For this belief there 
is absolutely no foundation. All three of these countries, with their relatively small 
domestic wheat consumption, can better afford to sell their export wheat at fifty 
cents a bushel than to let it rot at home. No matter what export price the McNary- 
Haugen bill might establish, the competing nations would bid under it. So much 
is absolutely certain. 

No amendments can conceivably alter these facts. The advocates of the bill 
are now seeking to blind its opponents to its vicious features by further disguising 
them, but nothing should be permitted to obscure the main issues. The bill is dan- 
gerous to the farmer and the public, and possibly ruinous to the grain merchant and 
the miller, because it is founded on an utterly and irremediably false system of 
economics. Any opponent of the measure who permits his activity against it to 
slacken because amendments have apparently modified certain objectionable features 
is simply the victim of a perilous delusion. 











A WORD FOR THE SHIPPING 
BOARD 

T= authorized representatives of the 

milling industry are giving vigorous 
expression to its grievance against the 
United States Shipping Board for its 
action in certifying to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the American 
flag service is now ample to warrant the 
enforcement of the long suspended clause 
28 of the Jones act. The protests are 
based both on the exemption of wheat 
from the application of special export 
rates and on the claim that Shipping 
Board service is not, in fact, sufficient to 
care for the tonnage demands. 


It is obvious that to make an excep- 
tion of wheat and thus give it the ad- 
vantage of open rate competition be- 
tween American and foreign flag lines, 
while restricting flour shipments to 
American operated ships, would result in 
the greatest injustice to the export flour 
trade. It would, in fact, more than undo 
all of the good which has resulted from 
the policy of the Shipping Board in nar- 
rowing the ocean rate differential be- 
tween wheat and its products. If wheat, 
because of insufficient American ship- 
ping, has to be exempted in the applica- 
tion of clause 28, flour must necessarily 
aa like exemption. 
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As to the sufficiency of tonnage for the 
movement of export flour, argument is 
only worth while when supported by the 
facts. The representatives of millers cite 
port and service in detail to sustain their 
claim that American ships cannot sup- 
ply the necessary accommodation. The 
Shipping Board holds that the contrary 
is the case. It should not be difficult to 
assemble the facts and let them deter- 
mine which claim is correct. 

Meantime, it is only fair for millers to 
consider the position of the Shipping 
Board, to which has been intrusted the 
task of developing an American mer- 
chant marine. Left with war salvage of 
hundreds of thousands of tons of ship- 
ping on our hands, Congress decided that 
the attempt to operate the ships should 
be made. The Shipping Board is doing 
its best, and doing it exceedingly well, 
to carry out the will of Congress. In the 
past three or four years, services have 
been established wherever there has 
seemed to be the slightest promise of 
their being successfully developed. In 
many cases routes have been served be- 
cause of prospective need, although the 
tonnage existed more in expectation than 
in something present and material with 
which to load the ships. 

Both the milling industry as a whole 
and most of its members as individuals 
have in a broad and general way favored 
American flag lines. But the hold of 
old-established connections has not been 
easy to break, and Shipping Board serv- 
ice has often suffered by comparison; 
foreign buyers have pressed every ad- 
vantage to secure patronage for their 
own ships, and a hundred other factors 
have limited millers in their freedom of 
action in expressing their sentimental 
favor in practical flour tonnage. Broad- 
ly, they probably have done as well as 
circumstances permitted; specifically, 
some of them doubtless have given three 
cheers for the Shipping Board and their 
export shipments to other carriers. 

All the experience of millers with the 
United States Shipping Board has shown 
it to be a reasonable body disposed to 
deal fairly and generously with them. 
Its members are distinctly commercial 
minded, and ready to discuss business in 
terms of business rather than from the 
standpoint of exercising government au- 
thority. When the export flour trade 
needed protection from the ruinous wheat 
differential, the Shipping Board respond- 
ed and ever since has been a staunch 
friend in maintaining, if not a parity, at 
least a reasonable differential on flour. 
It has, both directly and through its op- 
erating agents, constantly sought to im- 
prove its service and to build and hold 
its flour tonnage on the basis of service 
rendered. That it has not always suc- 
ceeded is due, not to lack of desire, nor 
yet of energy and earnest effort, but 
rather to the fact that it is hedged about 
by government regulations and restric- 
tions while seeking to make headway 
against the great shipping organizations 
of the maritime nations of the world. 

Figures show that but twenty-four per 
cent of the nation’s exports have been 
carried by Shipping Board vessels. That 
it is entitled to a greater percentage 
cannot be denied. Having failed to se- 
cure the larger amount by persuasion, it 
is now merely permitting the plans of 
Congress to become operative. That in- 
justice may, and probably will, be done 
is certain. That the Shipping Board is 
well within its rights is equally sure. A 
solution may lie in the Newton amend- 
ment to the Jones act. If this fails, The 
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Northwestern Miller believes it may be 
found in a frank conference between ex- 
porting millers and the Shipping Board. 
That body has shown itself to be a sound 
and true friend of the American export 
flour trade. It is not going to forsake 
that friendship now. 


SECONDHAND BAGS 

NCE upon a time, when a miller 

sold a carload of flour to a jobber 
or baker, he used to send word to the 
bag company sales manager that he 
wanted some bags. That, however, was 
long, long ago. Now it frequently hap- 
pens that the buyer kindly offers to 
provide the bags himself, and the miller 
is requested to lower his price accord- 
ingly. 

In due time the bags arrive. They 
are by courtesy called secondhand; some 
of them are manifestly third, fourth and 
fifth hand. They are experienced bags, 
widely travelled, and rich in the inti- 
macy of all sorts of freight cars and 
warehouses. Some of them have a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the genial weevil, 
others have sojourned in bakeries where 
the flour is afflicted with rope. But all 
of them, good and bad alike, are sim- 
ply secondhand bags, going to the miller 
to be filled anew with flour. 

Of course, the miller will do what he 
can to clean these bags. They will be 
subjected to air blasts, which will at any 
rate get the dust and dirt out of them. 
The really dangerous enemies of flour 
cannot be dislodged by any such simple 
methods; in fact, in many cases they 
cannot be dislodged at all. They will 
stay there, waiting to welcome the clean, 
pure flour which is put into the sacks, 
knowing that they will have comfortable 
leisure on their journey to the buyer to 
get in their fill of evil work. 

Of course, a considerable amount is 
added to the price of flour by purchas- 
ing it only in new sacks. This is par- 
ticularly the case when, as now seems 
to be the general rule in the baking in- 
dustry, ninety-eight-pound cottons are 
insisted on; the bakery employees are 
no longer willing to handle the heavy 
one hundred and forty-pound jutes, and 
so the buyer either has to pay the extra 
price of the smaller cotton sacks, or else 
supply the sacks himself. 

This economy in the matter of sacks 
has its good side, but it may be and 
often is carried very much too far. The 
miller uses every possible effort to have 
his flour absolutely clean and pure; 
when he is compelled to pack it in sacks 
having an uncertain and often discredit- 
able past history, he runs the risk of 
bringing all his efforts to naught. The 
secondhand cotton sack may be just as 
good as a new one, or it may be a carrier 
of filth and disease; the ordinary clean- 
ing methods and inspections can seldom 
distinguish adequately one class from the 
other. 

The flour buyer, and particularly the 
baker, may well ask himself whether the 
saving he effects by furnishing second- 
hand sacks is enough to offset the pos- 
sibility of serious damage and _ loss 
through sacks which contaminate the 
flour they contain. As for the miller, 
he cannot well refuse to ship flour in 
sacks furnished by the buyer, but for 
the sake of his own reputation and that 
of his brands he is justified in using the 
utmost care in inspecting secondhand 
sacks, and in rejecting without hesita- 
tion all sacks which suggest even the 
slightest doubt of their fitness to be 
used once again as containers for flour. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 2.) 

Nasnvitte, Texnn.—Flour trade con- 
tinues quiet, with only scattering sales 
in small quantities. Millfeed is slow. 

Puiapveteuia, Pa.—Flour is unsettled 
by fluctuations in wheat. Buyers lack 
confidence and are purchasing sparingly. 
Millfeed is dull and weak to sell. 

Prrrsnurcu, Pa.—The flour market has 
opened the week much stronger, with 
fair demand on the part of consumers. 
Shipping directions are reported much 
improved. Millfeed is dull and inactive. 

Minwavxee, Wis.—Flour trade is still 
dragging, in the absence of signs of an 
upturn in wheat. Prices are nominally 
unchanged and easy. Rye flour is dull 
and unchanged. Feed has not improved, 
and prices are easy. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Demand for flour 
is somewhat more brisk, but is still gen- 
erally quiet, with sales equal to about 
half the capacity of the mills. Feed is 
steadier, with bran fairly firm in spite 
of rumors of lower prices being named. 

Bartimore, Mp.—Baltimore’s April 
fool is a lower wheat market and the 
worst blizzard of the season. Flour is 
steadier in the case of hard winters, 
otherwise unchanged and lifeless through- 
out. Feed is generally weak and hard 
to move. 

New York, N. Y.—The market under- 
tone is steadier, with buyers showing 
slightly more interest, though demand is 
still only fair. More business is ap- 
parently being done than is evident on 
the surface. Export sales are chiefly of 
Canadians. 


Cotumsus, Onto.—The week is start- 
ing off with extreme dullness prevailing 
in the flour market. Buyers are simply 
not interested, and generally say they 
are waiting for lower prices. Shipping 
instructions are coming in quite satis- 
factorily. Feed is slow. 


Boston, Mass.—Considerable cutting 
of prices on all grades of flour, but espe- 
cially on spring and hard winter pat- 
ents. Demand continues slow. Demand 
for wheat feeds is moderate, with the 
tone slightly easier for shipment but a 
little higher for transit. Other feeds are 
dull and lower. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour demand is rath- 
er dull and new business light. There is 
much better demand for clears for ex- 
port, and some sales are being made. 
Shipping directions for soft wheat flours 
are good from the South. Mill quota- 
tions are holding up well, despite bear- 
ish pressure. Millfeed is inactive, with 
limited demand for immediate shipment. 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Flour prices are prac- 
tically unchanged, although many mills 
seem willing to shade quotations for im- 
mediate business. Demand is very quiet, 
and only scattered small sales are re- 
ported. Rye flour is steady, but de- 
mand continues quiet. Feed prices are 
nominally unchanged, although some re- 
sellers are offering bran and shorts at 
slightly lower levels. Demand is still 
quiet, but there has been a little better 
inquiry in the last few days from the 
country trade for bran and middlings. 





SOUTHWEST MILLERS 
TO OPPOSE INCREASE 
IN MILLFEED RATES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.--—Information has 
been received here that a proposal to 
increase the rate on mill byproducts 
from the corn rate to the wheat rate will 
be docketed for consideration by the 
western trunk line committee and south- 
western freight bureau. The proposal, if 
adopted, will increase rates on millfeed 
from Ic to 5c per 100 lbs. This proposal 
has been made on previous occasions, 
but has never been adopted. Millers’ or- 
ganizations of the Southwest will protest 
the proposal and demand a hearing. 


R. E, Sreruina. 


Attitude of Northwestern Millers 
Mrinneapous, Minn.—Spring wheat 
millers, naturally, are interested in the 
proposal to advance rates in the South- 
west on millfeed from the corn to the 
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wheat rate. Commenting on the pro- 
posal, the secretary of a local millers’ 
association, says: 

“The milling industry all over the 
country has always advocated, and its 
existence depends largely upon, an 
equalized basis of rates on wheat and 
flour, and on wheat products. In the 
Southwest, the coarse grain rates have 
been placed on a different basis than the 
wheat rates, and lines serving the Mis- 
souri River markets have given the mill- 
ers the benefit of the coarse grain rates 
on their wheat feeds, which is not the 
case in the Northwest. 

“If the milling interests of the coun- 
try are going to be sustained in their 
contention that the rates on wheat and 
its products should be one and the same, 
then certainly there is no justification 
for a variation of this principal in any 
territory. For that reason, it seems to 
me that the rates on wheat feeds should 
be the same as the rates on wheat and 
wheat flour.” 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





VALUE OF THE PEKAR TEST 

C. W. Oakes, department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, writes as follows of the Pekar test: 
“It is of as much value to the miller 
as any test he can make in a short time. 
Many millers only use one step of this 
test, hence they only get a part of its 
value. There are three steps in the 
Pekar test, color in the dry, color in the 


wet, and color in the dry after drying 
wet sample. 

“First, the color in the dry sample of 
flour is obtained by slicking up two 
samples for comparison. 

“Second, these slicked samples are 
placed in a slanting position in a basin 
of water until all bubbles of air stop 
coming. This takes only a few seconds. 
Here a better comparison of the flours 
is obtained because the granulation does 
not make the difference it does in the 
dry, and the comparison in the wet is 
more nearly what can be expected in the 
dough when making the bread. 

“Third, the wet samples are placed in 
a convenient arrangement for drying, 
and after they have dried a comparison 
is obtained which will check very well 
with the color in the bread. A convenient 
way to dry the wet samples is to make a 
box with glass sides and door, and place 
two or three electric bulbs in the box to 
furnish heat. Bore some holes in the 
bottom and in the upper part of the 
sides. These help to give more air cir- 
culation, and the samples dry faster.” 





DEATH OF T. K. SHARPLESS 
New York, N. Y., April 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Thomas K. Sharpless, of the 
firm of Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, 
died at White Haven, Pa., March 25. 
He had been ill since last spring. His 
widow and three children survive. 


W. QuacKENnBUSH. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch. 31 Apr. 1 
Mch. 29 Mch. 22 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...208,437 241,950 313,010 303,230 





St. Paul ....... 12,151 13,326 9,820 9,975 

Duluth-Superior 18,390 12,195 24,920 18,525 

Milwaukee ..... 3,800 3,850 6,700 ... 
Petals ..ccses 242,778 271,321 354,450 332,03 


Outside mills*. .141,444 210,098 187,625 162,77 





Ag’gate sprg. .384,222 481,419 542,075 494,81 


St. Louis ...... 29,600 37,400 27,600 20,6 
ae” eee 41,000 40,400 45,400 39,9 
Buffalo ........ 136,444 134,565 112,410 128 1 
Rochester ..... 5,000 6,150 6,900 6: 
Chicago ....... 36,000 31,000 25,000 26, 
Kansas City.... 91,500 85,931 113,845 98,; 
Kansas Cityt...288,829 299,405 269,010 292, ; 
Omaha ........ 13,072 18,211 18,955 20 
St. Joseph ..... 34,039 31,904 ...... 
ee 15,300 17,413 24,380 31 
Wichita ....... $4,206 33,928 ...... ... 
Toledo ........ 30,900 35,100 30,700 15, 
Toledog ......> 63,962 102,537 86,830 50.: 
Indianapolis ... 17,963 7,748 10,865 §8, 
Nashville** ....104,430 113,460 109,095 104, 
Portland, Oreg.. 38,450 37,720 33,430 26.) 
Seattle ........ 34,087 31,896 34,485 19,1 
Tacoma ....... 26,622 25,242 17,580 19,s 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag 
of activity of mills at various points. T 
figures represent the relation of actual we: 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort! 
western Miller, to possible output on fu 
time schedule, operating six days per wee} 


Mch. 31 Apr 
Mch. 29 Mch. 22 1923 192 
Minneapolis ...... 36 42 55 5 
BE, PO ccccsvccce 49 54 41 4 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 33 67 5 
Outside mills* .... 52 53 53 3 
Average spring.. 42 46 55 4 
Milwaukee ........ 32 33 42 A 
i, WED is sae 00 . 46 58 55 4 
A Me scveunaes 47 46 59 
EEE 43.09.0405 %% 82 81 67 7 
ae | 33 32 3 
0 ee 90 77 63 6 
meamese City ...... 60 56 83 s 
Kansas Cityt ..... 56 59 §1 6 
ee . 52 73 82 10 
St. Joseph ..... 71 67 , 
DL the neon Saeed 38 41 54 6! 
. Pre 52 52 ° 
(ee 67 76 64 3 
y), Se 60 63 52 3: 
Indianapolis ...... 35 39 48 3 
Nashville** ...... 52 56 53 Bi 
Portland, Oregon... 62 60 58 4 
DEER napedevesso 65 60 65 3 
THOOTR oc cccescee 47 44 31 3 
WD scans SER08 56 58 57 514 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FINISHED PRODUCTS 


URGED FOR RELIEF 
WORK IN GERMANY 


Cuicaco, Inur.—The Senate committee 
on foreign relations has under considera- 
tion the H. J. Resolution 180, introduced 
by Representative Fish, and which passed 
the House last week. This resolution pro- 
vides for the expenditure of $10,000,000 
by the government for grain, fats, milk 
and other foods for the distressed and 
starving women and children of Germany. 

The Millers’ National Federation has, 
through Secretary A. P. Husband, urged 
the Senate committee to amend the reso- 
lution to provide that the expenditure 
shall be for the finished food products, 
such as flour instead of wheat. It was 
pointed out that in this manner the bene- 
ficiaries would receive relief in form im- 
mediately available for human food. Mr. 
Husband also called attention to the fact 
that the given amount will purchase more 
flour than wheat, that there would be less 
volume to transport, and there would 
be no waste of flour, the value of which 
is fully recognized. 

Senator Lodge is chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee, and Mr. Husband is urg- 
ing all millers to support his plea. 

S. O. Werner. 


DEATH OF ROBERT THORNHILL 

Lonvon, Ene., April 1—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Robert Thornhill, of Harris Bros. 
& Co., London importers, died March 29 
of pneumonia. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





The German dairy industry has been 
seriously affected by lack of concentrates. 
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a J. J. KOENIGSMARK DIES | BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 
U F Miller of Waterloo, Ill., Was Son of the Trade Still Very Quiet, but Lower Offers 
A 4 644 F ser of Com Bearing His ‘ Have Brought Forth Some 
a ly Name—Funeral on April 2 Inquiry 
a Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1.—(Special Tel- Mill operation showed a slight but general falling off during the week Lonvon, Enc., April 1.—(Special Ca- 

1922. egram)—Jacob J. Koenigsmark, presi- of March 23-29. The spring wheat mills, reporting output at 42 per cent ble)—Flour trade is still very quiet, but 
303,29 dent of the Koenigsmark Milling Co, and of capacity, were four points down for the week; the Kansas-Oklahoma- lower offers have attracted some in- 





332.03 


162,77 


194,81 





vice president of the Monroe Milling Co., 
Waterloo, IIL, died at his home in Water- 
loo, March 30, at the age of 65 years. 

Mr. Koenigsmark, who was a son of 
Thomas Koenigsmark, founder of the 
Koenigsmark Milling Co., had been in 
noor health for the past year. In addi- 
tion to his milling activities he was vice 
‘resident of the State Bank of Water- 
loo. He was a member of that town’s 
chool board for 25 years. 

He is survived by his widow, five sons 
ind two daughters. Four of the sons 
ure connected with the mill. They are 
\lois J. Koenigsmark, president Monroe 
Milling Co; Conrad H., Morris A., and 
Willis T. The other son, Robert J., lives 





down. 


better than the week before. 


the low level reached a week ago. 





Nebraska hard winter wheat mills, at 57 per cent, one point down; the 
Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills, at 60 per cent, three points 
The Buffalo mills continued to run heavily, their 82 per cent of 
capacity output showing a gain of: one point. 
district, producing about 47 per cent of capacity, showed a slight loss; the 
north Pacific Coast mills, averaging about 60 per cent, ran about four points 


PRICES SHOW LITTLE CHANGE 


Flour quotations, while if anything a trifle weaker, have shown little 
change, and millfeed has held about steady, with little pressure to sell, at 
Consistent weakness in corn and other 
feed grains has held wheat down; on April 1 Chicago May closed at $1.01%4, 
with July and September only 1%c and 2%c over, respectively. Evidently 
nobody believes that the new tariff will advance wheat prices, or that the 
alleged farm relief measures now pending in Congress will mean higher 
domestic values, for even with the abnormally low level of the July and 


The mills of the St. Louis 














quiry. Canadian mills offer top pat- 
ents at 35s 6d@36s 3d ($5.35@5.45 per 
bbl), export patents at 38s 3d ($5 per 
bbl), c.i.f., April-May delivery. Aus- 
tralian, near by, is quoted at 33s 3d, dis- 
tant at 32s 6d ($5 and $4.90 per bbl, 
respectively), c.if. Home milled straight 
run is 37s, delivered, but selling equiva- 
lent to 32s ($4.80 per bbl), c.i.f. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





MILL AND ELEVATOR MEN 
IN CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Curicaco, Itx., April 1.—(Special Tele- 

















28 : n East ~y oe the held tn Wet September wheat options, there is very little forward flour buying. gly « eee — a 
19, Funeral services wi eld in Wat- ion o e ill an “levator Fie 
19 . rloo Wednesday afternoon, April 2, and WASHINGTON STILL THE CENTER Men’s Association opened today at the 
vill be attended by a large delegation With the supporters of the McNary-Haugen bill attempting vainly to Sherman Hotel, Chicago, with a very 
tag : from the Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso- cover up its defects by various amendments, with the proposal to exempt representative attendance. Approxi- 
T | ‘jation. wheat and include flour in the operation of section 28 of the Jones act, mately 85 per cent of the membership is 
om f W. G. Martin, Jr. and with the new millfeed duty, which becomes effective April 7, already present. 
fu! ; showing its influence in a general further weakening of practically all grain gen | the usuai routine matters, 
wee! | prices, the center of interest for the milling industry continues to be in such as reports of officers and appoint- 
Apr. ; LATIN AMERICAN FLOUR Washington, where it is likely to remain until Congress gets through the —_ .— A. Fee sec- 
“ : present session. : retary of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual 
4 TRADE TO BE TOPIC AT Fire Insurance Co., gave a most inter- 
5 esting address on field work. 
$ ‘ - ee A. Z hme ya ne al s te. oe 
‘ Sr. Louis, Mo.—One 0 a- , a me ers’ National Federation, devo’ is 
. portant conferences ever held in this a Sven oe | lan ose of yoy Pes & ice. —— time to discussing dangerous proposed 
4 : country on trade with the Latin Ameri- ; as A a wer congressional legislation that will affect 
- can nations will occur in St, Louis, April laws and credit expert for the National trainload shipments of feed and grain the milling industry. He dwelt especial- 
: 10, and although the meeting will last but 4SS0ciation of Manufacturers, “How to from the western mills to eastern con- ly on the McNary-Haugen bill and sec- 
6 pn day, sessions will be held in the morn- Establish and Sell Through Foreign sumers. By this system the time in tion 98 of the merchant marine act. He 
8 ing afterncen end evening, at all of Agents”; William G. Marvin, of Marvin transit was cut down to a six-day aver- pointed out the dangers of the MeNary- 
10 which addresses will be made by govern- & Pleasants, international lawyers, and age from that of 27 previously main- Haugen bill, and told how it would 
; ment officials and others who are in close ™#naging director of the American tained with individual car lot shipments. probably weak out. Following his ad- 
6! touch with conditions in Latin American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Under- Cuartes C, Harr. dress. Mr. Husband answered numerous 
3 markets writers, “The Defense of American Busi- questions relative to the bill, after which 
31 A number of millers from the Missis- | sunnah bee ews ap ghana a REDUCED FREIGHT RATES a motion was passed providing for a 
z sippi valley territory will probably be in the transportation division and formerly ON FARM PRODUCTS ASKED committee, of which V. E. Butler, of 
4: attendance at this conference, as the ("7 charge of the shipping statistics sec- BY COMMERCE COMMITTEE the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire 
3 export trade of mills in the Mississippi tion of the United States Shipping Wasuincton, D, C.—Lower freight Insurance Co., is chairman. This com- 
3 : oe sent : Board, an illustrated talk on “Export asa ; : Pie d ty 4 
: valley is now largely with those markets Packing.” —_ on He gessnanntn pee and live nena ee poe y the Me 
54 which are to be discussed, and with this ‘s — stock is the purpose of a resolution ap- ary-Haugen bill and introduce a reso- 
out thought in mind the Central Mississippi As will be seen, the great majority of proved by the Senate committee on in- lution which would place the association 
‘ Valley Foreign Trade Conference, under —_ speakers 4 aye: aoa terstate commerce. The reduction would on record as opposing it. 
— i the jurisdiction of which the meeting will tra Pm ogy ill be oo ag agpiagyecnd me be made through a reorganization of the The convention will be in session four 
tern ' be held, has obtained as one of the speak- — ay A nd “ag Be oP pone general rate structure along lines sug- days. Two business meetings will be held 
e of | ers Edward G. Montgomery, chief of the @!Scussion oe 2 , = gested by President Coolidge in his an- daily. The annual banquet takes place 
“es § foodstuffs division and former professor tioned and for personal conferences with ual message to Congress. Senator Thursday evening at the Hotel Sherman. 
in- j of farm crops and agricultural research the speakers. In addition to the regular Srith, chairman of the committee, said H. B. Carson, of the Millowners’ Mutual 
at Cornell University, and specialist in business sessions, a business luncheon will he would press for early action on the Fire Insurance Co., is president. 
in- foreign markets for the Bureau of Mar- be held at noon a ne a nent measure in the Senate. S. O. Werner. 
kets of the United States Department of /" the evening. le conrerence, whic “This resolution,” he said, “is for the 
t Agriculture, who will speak on “Markets — held in sa soar Se eee purpose of declaring the policy of Con- . ; a 
i ye Flour yg bef ne a in Latin - tin nd ‘a aay vagal peg gress as to freight Fates on agricultural . FLOUR — yi os men a 
b America and the West Indies.” : : * products, and directing the Intersta urrato, N. Y., April 1.—(Specia 
: Among other authorities who will speak  St- Louis Millers’ Club, the a Commerce Commission to carry this pol- Telegram)—A carload of flour shipped 
TY j on subjects in which millers who are do- emggy po he St. a nee Val- icy into effect. Congress having dele- from the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
/ ing an export business in Latin American al ees — St aoe teak of gated to the Interstate Commerce Com- sas, to Gus G. Buse, a Buffalo jobber, 
ttee countries will be interested are the fol- oard an a D. nite Com es e mission the power to make rates, it was has been seized by federal authorities 
Ta- lowing: Richard O’Toole, chief of the Foreign an =e gee I thought unwise to attempt to dictate any here as being of short weight, adulter- 
ced Latin American division of the Bureau + Seas, oe. specific rate, but to direct the Commis- ated, misbranded and of excessive mois- 
sed of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and sion that in the exercise of its rate mak- ture content. The federal authorities 
prO- former manager of South American SOLID TRAINLOADS OF FEED ing power the products of agriculture made a statement in which they said that 
000 branches for the National City Bank of Wasuinoton, D. C.—At a meeting of should carry the lowest rate in the rate Mr. Buse was in no way responsible for 
ilk New York, “Present Sales Prospects in the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, structure.” the condition of the flour. Mr. Buse 
and Latin America”; W. Palmer Clarkson, held at Springfield, Mass., business for The resolution declares that agricul- plans to make a test case of the libel. 
ny . president St. Louis Chamber of Com- 1923 was reported as totaling 97,000 tons _ture is the basic industry of this coun- A Kaw Milling Co. representative is here 
1a, merce, “Business Opportunities in Pan- of feed, grain and fertilizer, and seeds, try. to participate in the action. 
pe ama, Cuba and Central America”; Archi- distributed at a wholesale cost of $4,651,- Cuaries C. Harr. P. D. Faunestock. 
ure 
a SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
ne- Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 1. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
'm- jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
MI FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
r. SOON IIE 5 ch vx ee seco scsecssesees $5.80@ 6.30 $6.35@ 7.05 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.75 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.75@ 7.15 $7.40@ 7.75 $6.50@ 6.80 $6.75@ 7.25 
act Spring standard patent ..................++ 5.40@ 6.10 6.20@ 6.50 ae 5.75@ 6.15 5.90@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.75  6.50@ 7.25 6.20@ 6.50 a eR 
ore GROUT GOONS ose an asen ccc tecncccessee 4.30@ 4.90 4.50@ 4.70 a” ee 4.40@ 4.90 5.15@ 5.60 me Fie 5.50@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.85 ve SP Ro Se 
ess Hard winter short patent................... 5.40@ 6.10 ..... o... 5.70@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.60 6.10@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.65 5.65@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.70 5.75@ 6.25 
ld Hera winter straight Re Rak eaids sate tes asevuse 4.60@ 6.10 orev. 5.05 @ 6.60 4.75@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.10 6.708 5.95 eg 6.40 ee the et 6.30 a eae 
. ee es a6 80 we -15@ 4. er, een .00@ 4. @ 4.25 .85@ 5. Se ee Por ‘a0 ee anaes a0 a‘ ve 
ich Soft winter short patent.................... 4.85@ 5.30 a. a. 5.40@ 5.90 ....@.... 5.30@ 5.55 ....@.... 5.65@ 6.65 5.75@ 6.00 6.90@ 7.25 
Soft winter straight 4.60@ 4.85 a. .@. 4.75@ 5.00 ....@.... *4.50@ 4.75 *4.75@ 5.50 5.35@, 5.90 5.50@ 5.75  5.45@ 5.70 
n- ‘ I ee ree 4.20@ 4.40 @... -@. 4.00@ 4.20 ewetWeane ceo @ece J00eme cane 5.00@ _5.60 eeemacse 3.50@ 4.50 
'g- aR SIS Bete a aa 3.65@ 3.90 “GS ae eee ee 3.90@ 4.15 410@ 4.35 4.35@ 455  4.40@ 4.65 @ .@. 
RPO ROUT, MARAE... 2... oi csc ce veces seces 3.50@ 3.75 ee eee, oe nr ee 3.60@ 385 ....@.... ey @ a 
FEED— 
I kira tinntas o¢6 vibe Kesvcicns o> nee ee Sere Pere ..@.. 28.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 28.50@29.00 26.50@27.50 ....@.... 
RE INI one Pi.5 oc cack vp eo csscasess 27.00@27.50 ....@.... + @24.00 * 26.25@26.75 .. ae, Ae ct ves SARS § asieieess Gt ep 
a- q Se WN isd ciasksicsspcercd oes 27.00@27.50 ....@.... .@.... 26.50@27.00 i 32.00@33.00 ....@.... 30.75@31.00 ....@....  27.00@29.00 
0S. ‘ Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 22.75@24.00 21.00@23.50 ....@24.50 ....@.... YF 28.00@29.00 29.50@30.00 28.00@29.00  26.50@27.50  30.00@32.00 
29 Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 25.00@27.00 ....@27.00 25.00@26.00  27.50@28.50 eer 32.00@33.00 34.50@35.00 ....@....  29.50@30.50 ....@.... 
DO OE nacereskovdewcaveiousss 31.00@34.00 32.00@34.50 ....@.... ‘eelltowss ..@....  38.00@39.00 39.00@ 40.00 ....@38.00 33.00@34.00 ....@.... 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $5.70@6.30 (49's) $4.15@5.00 (49's) $4.50@5.00 (49's) ee Te $6.80@ 7.25 $6.10@6.30 
en San Francisco... ....@7.10 5.60@5.75 aye? 6.60 @ 6.85 7.25@ 7.90 6.65@7.35 
Ps, *Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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CHANGES MADE TO 
WIN SUPPORT FOR 
EXPORT MEASURE 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Several changes 
are being made in the McNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill to gather in a few 
additional votes in the Senate. A further 
bid for southern support has been made 
by the inclusion of rice as one of the 
products which would be handled by the 
proposed corporation. One of the most 
important changes in the bill is in the 
pre-war commodity or ratio price provi- 
sion, so that one pre-war yearly price 
will be named instead of 12 monthly 
prices, 

Another amendment authorizes the ex- 
port commission to recommend to the 
purchasing corporation estimated 
amounts to be purchased from time to 
time, instead of for the remainder of the 
year and each month of this year. The 
House committee on agriculture, which 
has not yet reported the bill out, has 
changed the dual board arrangement in 
the original measure for a single board, 
which would consist of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and six appointed directors, 
one selected from each two of the twelve 
federal land bank districts. From this 
board, charged with “policy determina- 
tion,’ an executive committee of three 
would be selected to carry on the work 
of the export corporation. 

All of the amendments so far have re- 
ceived the sanction of the farmers who 
are in Washington lobbying for the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, but conflict between 
them and the House committee is antici- 
pated when an attempt is made to re- 
move the scrip provisions. The method 
of levying an excise tax on the total pro- 
duction of wheat and other commodities 
is considered vital by the farmers, who 
will fight for it in the face of consid- 
erable congressional opposition. 

Another sore spot is the tariff provi- 
sion, which is being attacked by Demo- 
cratic members on the score of unconsti- 
tutionality, and will undoubtedly be op- 
posed on the floor if it is not removed 
by the committees. 

The measure in the Senate, reported 
out some time ago, has been recalled to 
the agricultural committee by Senator 
McNary for amendment. It is expected 
that the Senate amendments will closely 
follow those adopted by the House com- 
mittee, and that the bill will be up for 
debate in the Senate within 10 days or 
two weeks, 

George C. Jewett, general manager 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
Inc., who has been here for several weeks 
in charge of the campaign in behalf of 
the bill, has issued a statement denying 
that its provisions would be detrimental 
to the flour milling and elevator business. 

“Under it,” Mr. Jewett said, “a govern- 
ment agency would be established to buy 
wheat at terminal markets, whenever the 
domestic price sagged below a certain 
level—nothing more than a_ stop-loss 
transaction in behalf of the producers, 
to whom the price thus enhanced would 
be reflected. Country elevator operation 
would continue just as at present, except 
that the price scale would be higher, and 
the effect the corporation would have in 
stabilizing prices and smoothing out 
fluctuations would make the elevator 
business just that much more secure. 

“As to the miller, he would buy his 
wheat just as at present, except upon a 
higher price basis. Various grades and 
quantities would of course take their 
proper differentials in accordance with 
market values. He would buy from the 
grain dealers, the co-operative organiza- 
tions, or from the government corpora- 
tion if it had been obliged to purchase 
previously in excess of the export sur- 
plus to maintain the basic price. The 
miller would mill the wheat into flour and 
sell for domestic prices, which would net 
him his legitimate profit beyond cost of 
operation, including the enhanced price 
for the wheat. 

“The miller would make export sales of 
flour milled by him at world prices, and 
the export corporation would stand the 
loss between the domestic price for wheat 
and the world price. He would be as- 
sured of a profit there. Indeed, the ex- 
porting miller would be in a more stable 
position under the bill than he is at pres- 
ent and in a better position to meet 
foreign competition, 
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“The miller would gain, too, with the 
elevator man and local buyer through the 
elimination of fluctuations in the market. 
The argument that the bill imperils the 
milling industry because it would elim- 
inate future trading and organized spec- 
ulation is without logic. If, under the 
bill, fluctuation still persisted to make 
hedging a necessity, then future trading 
would continue. If fluctuation were re- 
duced until future trading opportunity 
failed, then there would be no necessity 
for hedging. 

“The millers had one legitimate criti- 
cism in the original provision to deter- 
mine prices on a pre-war basis which 
fluctuated month by month. That has 
been eliminated, a yearly basis reflecting 
the average of 10 pre-war years being 
substituted. So now the only fluctua- 
tion would be that brought about by 
fluctuations in the current general com- 
modity index, certainly a legitimate meth- 
od by which to determine prices and one 
providing for stabilization. 

“Elevator operators and millers who 
are opposing the McNary-Haugen bill 
should remember that without some such 
legislation to put the wheat industry 
back on its feet, the production of wheat 
in America is going to be starved down 
to less than the domestic supply. That 
will mean less than 600,000,000 bus a 
year. Then where will the elevator man 
be, with his empty capacity, and the 
miller with export trade gone and with 
four times the capacity for the present 
800,000,000 bus of wheat? The farmer 
must make a living out of wheat or he 
must stop growing wheat.” 

Cuartes C. Hart, 





CORN MILLERS’ SECRETARY 
CALLS McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
EXPERIMENT IN SOCIALISM 


Cuicaco, Inu.—‘An_ Experiment in 
Socialism” is the way T. M. Chivington, 
secretary American Corn Millers’ Fed- 
eration, headed a recent bulletin sent to 
members of his association on the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. He urged the corn 
millers to get in touch with representa- 
tives to oppose the proposed legislation. 
His bulletin, in part, follows: 

“The Western Corn Millers’ Bureau 
has condemned by resolution the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill S. 2012, H.R. 5563, 
and without a doubt the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation would do the same 
if there was time to wait for another 
meeting. There is not. This bill has 
been reported out of committees in both 
the Senate and the House, and conserva- 
tive observers say the measure will pass 
Congress if the men opposed to extend- 
ing paternalism in government and com- 
munism in extreme form do not demand 
from their representatives in Congress 
that the measure be defeated. 

“The bill, in addition to being an ex- 
periment in communism, creates an un- 
wieldy corporation of such possibilities 


that the country would have to be 
combed to find a business genius capable 
of directing it. It is a $100,000 rather 
than a $10,000 job. 

“Finding voluntary co-operation among 
farmers slow and uncertain, it would 
compel 7,000,000 farmers to co-operate. 

“It would be a precedent for the na- 
tionalization of all industry. 

“It would subsidize a basic industry. 

“It would further centralize govern- 
ment and extend bureaucracy. 

“If you do not want this bill to be- 
come a law, wire and write your con- 
gressmen now.” 


S. O. Werner. 





SMALL TOWN IOWA 
MILL IS DISMANTLED 


Wavxon, Iowa.—Another of the old- 
time small town flour mills of Iowa gave 
up the ghost last week, the 50-bbl one 
at Waukon. There has been very lit- 
tle wheat raised in the Waukon territory 
of late years, and business became so 
poor that Miller J. C. Hayford gave up 
the struggle. The owner of the mill, 
Fred Ludeking, has junked and removed 


the machinery. 
F. L. Crarx. 





COTTONSEED MEAL SEIZED 
BY FEDERAL INSPECTORS 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Special agents of the 
bureau of chemistry of the Pennsylvania 
department of agriculture have co-oper- 
ated with federal officials in making an 
inspection of shipments of cottonseed 
meal suspected of being short in weight 
and deficient in protein. 

As a result of this work more than 20 
carloads, representing as many shipments 
consigned to Pennsylvania selling agents 
in the southeastern and central parts of 
the state, were sampled and analyzed by 
the chemists. In each case deficiencies 
were found in the protein content, com- 
pared with the guaranteed analysis. In 
a number of cases the sacks were short 
in weight. The federal authorities have 
confiscated or seized the meal in stock 
and proceedings will be instituted against 
the responsible manufacturers on the 
basis of violating the federal law govern- 
ing interstate shipments. 

In addition several prosecutions have 
been instituted directly against the sell- 
ing agents where the deficiencies were 
found to be in excess of the tolerance 
permitted by the Pennsylvania feeding- 


stuffs law. 
C. C. Larus. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IN MEXICO 

Further shipments of Canadian hard 
wheat into Mexico are looked for as a 
result of a trial cargo forwarded some 
weeks ago. Consul Alonzo B. Garrett, 
St. Stephen, N. B., informs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that it is reported 
that Mexican millers were highly pleased 
with the quality of the wheat. 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 


30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


1924 1923 1922 1921 


in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 





SUE scturevics 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,353 830 892 
August 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 761 
September 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,805 1,096 1,223 
October 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,191 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 937 1,732 1,833 
January .. 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 
February 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
March > eee 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 
ae oees 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 
a Serer seas 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
er rrrrer sone 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 

Totals .... *12,639 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 12,033 15,494 16,183 


Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 
*Eight months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 


21,707 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
13,927 14,379 15,681 12,769 


by months and fiscal years ending June 30 


of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 





1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 





. MOTE 8,843 14,953 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
August ....... 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 5,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .... 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
October ..... ‘ 9,239 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 5,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November ..... 4,148 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December ..... 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
February ..... 3,095 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
eee eee 4,291 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,535 
eee 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 
BT cc ewde dues 9,973 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 
eee 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 5,905 9,396 

Totals .... *64,303 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


1918 
98,524 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,880 178,862 


*Eight months. 
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GRAIN SHIPPERS LOSE 
$1,000,000 RATE CASE 
IN ST. LOUIS COURT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A decision adverse to 
grain shippers in all parts of the country, 
in rate litigation with railroads which is 
said to involve more than $1,000,000, was 
handed down March 28 by the United 
States circuit court .of appeals in St. 
Louis. This decision reversed a verdict 
which previously had been given in favor 
of the Merriam and Millard Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb., vs. the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, by District Judge 
Woodrough, of Omaha. 

Cases of a similar nature were filed i; 
virtually every district court in the coun 
try by shippers, but were held in abe 
ance pending the outcome of the suit o: 
the Merriam & Millard Grain Co., whic 
in effect means the loss of millions o 
dollars to grain shippers in rebates fro: 
the railroads. 

This case is the result of the decisio: 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
given in 1920, granting an increase o 
331, = cent in grain rates, making th 
rate between Omaha and Pacific Coasi 
points 814%4c per 100 lbs, instead of 64c 
and similarly affecting rates in all direc 
tions. The Commission reviewed this rat: 
in 1921, and on Oct. 20 of that year i! 
announced that the increase should hav 
been only one half as great as it was. 
On Dec. 27, 1921, it issued an order re- 
ducing the rate accordingly. 

Between the Commission’s pronounce- 
ment of its opinion and its issuance of 
the order actually reducing the rate, 
there was a period of more than two 
months, at a time when grain shipping 
was particularly heavy. Shippers who 
paid the high rate contended, after the 
reduction was made, that they were en- 
titled to rebates for the difference in 
rates on shipments made between Oct. 20 
and Dec. 27, 1921, and suits were filed 
in many district courts, all of which have 
been held pending to await the decision 
of the court of appeals in the Nebraska 
case. 

The appellate court’s adverse decision 
to grain shippers was reached by District 
Judge Munger, of Nebraska, sitting as a 
circuit judge, Circuit Judge Sanborn, and 
District Judge Trieber, of Arkansas, sit- 
ting as a circuit judge. The opinion they 
reached is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had the power to provide, 
in its order, for reparations to shippers 
for the period involved, but since it made 
no such order the appellate court held 
that Judge Woodrough had erred, and 
hence the case was reversed and remand- 
ed for a new trial. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





OLD MILL AT MINNEAPOLIS 
CLOSED BY PILLSBURY Co. 

Minneapous, Minn.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has closed, 
permanently, its Palisade mill. This is 
one of the oldest mills in the Pillsbury 
group, and had a capacity of about 2,500 
bbls daily. It was a question of closing 
or entirely remodeling the mill to bring 
it up to date, and the company decided 
that this was inadvisable under present 
conditions The machinery is now being 
taken out, and the building will be used 
for storage or other purposes. 

Edward F. Clark, for many years head 
miller in the Palisade, will probably go 
over to the Pillsbury A. The help will 
be scattered through the different Pills- 
bury mills, some going to the new plant 
at Buffalo. Rosert T. Bearry. 





REGISTRATION OF FEEDSTUFFS 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Recent investigations 
and inspections of feedingstuffs, especial- 
ly millfeeds, has disclosed to the chem- 
ists of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture that a number of firms have 
failed to register and properly label such 
products as wheat middlings, wheat bran, 
and corn and oats chop. As a result of 
the nonregistration of these feeds, 25 
prosecutions have recently been ordered 
against offending manufacturers. The 
law requires that all of these feeds not 
only be registered for each calendar year 
but that they be labeled to show their 
true content of protein, fat and fiber. 
Neglect to meet the requirements in the 
latter respect will require additional 
prosecutions. C. C. Larus. 
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H. G. CRAFT HEADS CLUB 


Officers of Federation Present at St. Louis 
Millers’ Meeting—Radical Legisla- 
tion Denounced 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The twenty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club had much more the aspect of a 
national gathering than that of a local 
organization, for the principal officers of 
the Millers’ National Federation were 
present and the topics of discussion 
throughout the evening were all national 
in scope. 

The first event of the evening was a 
toast to H. Craft, affectionately 
known as “Pop,” whose seventy-ninth 
birthday it was and who was later elect- 
ed president of the club for the ensuing 
year. Other officers elected were A. V. 
Imbs vice president, and Frank E. Eich- 
ler secretary-treasurer. Members elected 
to the executive committee: Samuel 
Plant, chairman, Edwin T. Stanard, 
rouis A. Valier, J. Kehlor Carr, Chris- 

in Bernet, George A. Milnor, Charles 
‘, Hezel, F. P. Meyer, A. T. Leonhardt 

nd A. V. Imbs. 

Charles L. Roos, president, T. S. Blish, 

resident-elect, and A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary, of the Millers’ National Federa- 
‘ion, were present at the meeting, which 
vas held in the grill room of the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association. Following the 
dinner and election of officers the evening 
was almost entirely given over to a dis- 
cussion of the McNary-Haugen bill and 
other matters of national importance. 

Clifton Hildebrand, St. Louis repre- 
sentative of Marvin & Pleasants, interna- 
tional lawyers, the first speaker of the 
evening, opened his remarks by saying 
that, while exporters were well organized 
for getting business, they were not pre- 
pared to defend it. He warned that 
there was more trademark piracy going 
on today than ever before, and suggested 
that the general representatives of 
American firms in foreign countries 
should have the power of attorney if they 
were to accomplish much of the work 
expected of them. 

Charles L. Roos, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, sounded a key- 
note of optimism when he said the fal- 
lacy of the theory of running mills at 
any cost was becoming more generally 
recognized, and that today the industry 
was in a better condition and on firmer 
ground than it had been for several 
years. He urged the millers not to figure 
their cost of operation on a full-time 
run, but on whatever percentage of time 
the mills are actually in operation. He 
held out very little hope for the export 
trade under present detrimental legisla- 
tion, and concluded his address by tell- 
ing of some of the work that was being 
carried on by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

A warning was sounded by A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Federation, to 
those millers doing an export business. 
He called attention to that section of 
the mer”. -=" marine act, soon to go into 
effect, w. © will force domestic freight 
rates on shipments to seaboard unless 
such shipments are consigned to Ameri- 
can ships. The same principle is to ap- 
ply to imports, and the evils resulting 
from this section of the act are too nu- 
merous to mention. L. Murdock, man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, 
pointed out that weak of the burlap 
imported to this country is carried in 
other than American bottoms, and there- 
fore under the new clause the cost of 
burlaps to the mills would be materially 
increased. 

Mr. Husband called attention to the 
accomplishment of the past year in get- 
ting uniform labels for millfeeds adopt- 
ed in a great majority of the states, and 
said the progress being made on the deci- 
mal weight bill was very satisfactory. 
He then went on to speak of the harmful 
influences of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
saying that under this measure the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have more 
power than the President of the United 
States, even in war time. He mentioned 
many other objections to the proposed 
bill, among them the fact that the rela- 
tionship between banks and mills under 
such legislation would be very uncertain. 

Any bill, no matter how radical, Mr. 
Husband warned, may be passed by Con- 
e~ in its present attitude of mind. 

€ expressed the opinion that the radi- 
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cal farm group in Congress was at- 
tempting to wear down the opposition 
to this absurd legislation by introducing 
a number of bills similar to the original 
McNary-Haugen bill. If one failed they 
would have others to fall back on. 

T. S. Blish, president-elect of the Fed- 
eration, said his appeal during the com- 
ing year would be for a more widespread 
support of the Federation. He particu- 
larly thanked the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
for its active support of the national 
body. 

Charles Espenschied, retired miller, 
well known throughout the country, said 
that the only way out of our legislative 
difficulty was to get the intelligent peo- 
ple to vote. He rightfully said the way 
to fight bad legislation was at its source, 
the elections. 

George Aylsworth, formerly engaged 
in the grain business in Kansas City, 
heartily indorsed what Mr. Espenschied 


and requested a public hearing on self- 
rising flour. The board of health de- 
cided to grant such a hearing at its next 
quarterly meeting to be held in July, 
when all parties interested will be given 
an opportunity to express their views for 
or against standardization. 
J. H. Woorrince. 





MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT CALLED BLOW 
AT EXPORT TRADE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, has 
issued bulletin No. 321 to the member- 
ship on section 28 of the merchant ma- 
rine act. The bulletin reads as follows: 

“In 1920 Congress passed the mer- 
chant marine act, commonly referred to 
as the Jones act. Section 28 of this act 
provides that when the United States 
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Why Doesn’t It Balance? 


had said in that respect. We are a na- 
tion of business men, he declared, but 
business men did not run the nation. 

Roger P. Annan, who had been in 
Washington appearing against various 
forms of proposed radical legislation, 
warned that there was great danger of 
undesirable bills being passed, and ex- 
pressed the fear that an experiment of 
some kind or other would have to be tried 
to prove the fallacy of this sort of legis- 
lation. 

Considerable time was given to a dis- 
cussion of the new tariff. It was shown 
that the tariff was defeating its purpose 
by assisting Canadian mills in their ex- 
port trade, and thereby further curbing 
the market for American wheat. A reso- 
lution was adopted to the effect that the 
officers of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion be instructed to go into the matter 
of the tariff on millfeeds and see what 
remedy could be obtained. 

Two new members were elected to the 
club. They are E. L. Stancliff, general 
manager George P. Plant Milling Co., 
and J. J. Schmidt, of the Meyer Mill- 
ing Co. W. G. Martin, JR. 


HEARING ON SELF-RISING FLOUR 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the state hoard of health of 
South Carolina, held at Columbia on 
March 27, Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of 
the National Cereal Products Labora- 
tories, Washington, D. C., was present 





Shipping Board shall certify to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission — that 
there are adequate facilities for carry- 
ing American exports in American flag 
ships, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall issue an order denying to ship- 
ments carried in foreign flag ships the 
export inland rate and the privileges of 
free time, etc., commonly accorded to 
export shipments at present shipped un- 
der an export inland rate. 

“The United States Shipping Board 
has certified to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that these facilities are now 
adequate, which is flatly denied by ex- 
porting millers in touch with the situa- 
tion. As a consequence of this certifica- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued an order naming May 
20, 1924, as the effective date when all 
export shipments must be made in Amer- 
ican flag ships if they are to enjoy the 
export inland rate and privileges now 
accorded export shipments. 

“In its certificate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the United States 
Shipping Board excepts grain, and 
therefore American millers in making 
shipments of flour abroad after May 20 
must confine those shipments to Ameri- 
can flag ships in order to secure the ex- 
port inland rate and the privileges now 
enjoyed by export shipments, while ship- 
ments of wheat will have no restrictions 
of this kind whatever. This is directly 
a discrimination against flour milled in 
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the United States. The Federation’s ex- 
port agent, F. H. Price, and commerce 
counsel, James C. Jeffery, have been in 
Washington almost constantly for 10 
days trying to secure proper treatment 
for export flour. From the Chicago 
office we have succeeded in stirring up a 
very great interest among both export- 
ers and importers, and we found that 
importers were not aware of what the 
proposed change meant to them. 

“Congressman Newton, of Minnesota, 
has introduced in the House bill H.R. 
8091, which is an amendment to the 
Jones act, and places discretionary pow- 
er in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This bill has been referred to the 
House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries in the House Office Build- 
ing on April 3, and it is important that 
the committee and members of Con- 
gress be informed of the interest of the 
flour millers in the passage of this 
amendment. To be of any service what- 
ever it must be passed without delay, 
and we therefore urge as strongly as 
possible that you at once write or wire 
the House committee on merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries requesting immediate 
favorable consideration of the bill, and 
soliciting the interest of the members 
of that committee in seeing that the 
= promptly passes the House and Sen- 
ate. 


“We also suggest that you write or 
wire to your own congressmen and sena- 
tors and ask them to take sufficient time 
on April 3 to attend this hearing, and in 
your behalf urge the committee to make 
a favorable report promptly. Also re- 
quest your congressmen and senators to 
give their personal attention to seeing 
that the bill is promptly passed by the 
House and Senate. 

“The effects of the operation of sec- 
tion 28 of the Jones act have also been 
called to the attention of Senator Smith, 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce. You can greatly 
assist by requesting your senators to 
personally call upon Senator Smith and 
urge him to take immediate appropriate 
action through his committee. 

“Whether you are a direct exporter 
of flour or not you are interested in this 
matter, because if the order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is put 
into effect on May 20 it will still further 
hamper the export business of American 
flour mills, and the effects of this would 
be promptly reflected in our domestic 
trade. 

“The subject is of very great impor- 
tance, so please act at once.” 

S. O. Werner. 


CONFERENCE OF BEMIS MANAGERS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The annual conference 
of managers of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co, was held at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 26-29. Present were man- 
agers of approximately 18 branches and 
factories. Aside from the regular busi- 
ness sessions held daily, at which time 
numerous pertinent subjects were dis- 
cussed by the officials and branch man- 
agers, the annual dinner was given on 
the evening of March 27, at the Drake 
Hotel. 

A. F. Bemis, president, Boston, J. S. 
Bemis, first vice president, St. Louis, 
and the following branch managers were 
in attendance: G. N. Roberts, F. M. 
Ewer, A. N. Weeks, Boston; H. H. 
Allen, J. C. Skiff, New York; A. C. 
Carpenter, W. G. Young, P. E. Morrill, 
L. J. Finn, St. Louis; D. Belcher, Min- 
neapolis; J. B. Young, Fred Young, 
Bemis, Tenn; C. A. Young, W. H. Sim- 
mons, Edward Ingstadt, Indianapolis, 
Ind; W. A. Lawson, Winnipeg; E. B. 
Roberts, Omaha; R. D. McAusland, 
Seattle; J. T. Blackaller, San Francisco; 
R. Buckner, Houston; C. F. Scott, Kan- 
sas City; F. W. Copley, Buffalo; G. 
Walker, New Orleans; E. R. Bailey, 
Memphis; W. A. Tanner, H. J. Rohling, 
H. W. Clements, Chicago. 

S. O. Werner. 


PLAN TO STOP WAREHOUSE 
ALLOWANCE TO BE OPPOSED 
Burrawo, N. Y., April 1—(Special 
Telegram)—Hearing on a proposal to 
discontinue an allowance of 50c per 100 
Ibs for unloading freight at warehouses 
will be held in the Hotel Statler, here, 
next Monday, before representatives of 
trunk line railroads. Millers and feed 
dealers will oppose the proposal. 
P, D. Fanwestock. 
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BRITISH MILLING FIRM’S 
ENTRANCEINTO WESTERN 
CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE 


Lonpon, Enc.—As has already been 
reported by cable to The Northwestern 
Miller, the Spillers Milling & Associated 
Industries, Ltd., Broad Street House, 
London, has officially announced that ne- 
gotiations have now been completed re- 
sulting in that company having acquired 
a controlling interest in the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Terminal Grain Co., Ltd. It 
is stated that the latter company will 
erect a 2,000,000-bu re-enforced concrete 
elevator at Vancouver, and that the 
plant will be ready in time to handle 
the 1924 crop. 

The announcement of this news had 
been expected for some time, as it was 
generally known that negotiations for 
acquiring interests in the Canadian grain 
and milling trades by the Spillers com- 
pany had been in progress for several 
months, but the officials of the company 
had refused to make any statement until 
the negotiations were completed. 

It is generally understood that the 
Spillers company is also negotiating for 
a flour milling property at Calgary, 
Alta., known as the Alberta Flour Mills 
Co. While no official statement is forth- 
coming in regard to the Spillers company 
entering the Canadian milling trade, it 
is safe to predict that this will ulti- 
mately come about. 

The Spillers Milling & Associated In- 
dustries, Ltd., is the holding company of 
a number of important firms connected 
with the British milling and cereal 
trades. The present title of the company 
was created in 1919, and the undertaking 
is now carried on as a controlling com- 
pany holding shares in subsidiary, affil- 
iated and other companies. 

The company holds controlling inter- 
ests in Spillers & Bakers, Ltd. (millers), 
Spillers Grain Co., Ltd., Spillers Vic- 
toria Foods, Ltd. Spillers Steamship 
Co., Ltd., Uveco Cereals, Ltd., The Brit- 
ish Oak Insurance Co., Ltd., W. Vernon 
& Sons, Ltd. (millers), Watson, Todd & 
Co., Ltd. (millers), F. A. Frost & Sons, 
Ltd. (millers), Cardiff & Channel Mills, 
Ltd. (millers), Spillers Nephews, Ltd. 
(millers), John Jackson & Son, Ltd. 
(millers), Rishworth, Ingleby & Loft- 
house, Ltd. (millers), and the Turog 
Brown Flour Co., Ltd. (millers). 

The total authorized share capital is 
£5,200,000, of which £3,586,000 has been 
issued. The largest mills controlled by 
the company are those of Spillers & Bak- 
ers, Ltd., and W. Vernon & Sons, Ltd. 
Sir William Edgar Nicholls is chairman 
and governing director, W. S. Allen is 
vice chairman, and other directors are 
W. Allen, E. A. V. Baker, Sir J. Her- 
bert Vernon, D. A. Vernon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. Booth, Sir J. M. Frost, T. 
Jackson, H. B. G. Morgan, R. S. Todd, 
Fk. G. Treharne and E. Phillips, with 
P. L. Tanner as secretary. 

The company has a very complete sell- 
ing organization, and as it owns a num- 
ber of coasting steamers it can deliver 
flour very advantageously to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





COST OF FLOUR AND BREAD 
INQUIRY WOULD BE $100,000 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—To make the in- 
vestigation of bread and flour prices re- 
cently ordered by the Senate would cost 
$100,000, Commissioner Thompson, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, told the ap- 
propriations committee of the House. 
The commission recently declined to make 
the inquiry, on the grounds of deficiency 
in time, funds and personnel. 

In reporting the independent offices 
appropriations bill to the House, the ap- 
propriations committee made provision 
that part of the funds provided in the 
measure might be used by the Federal 
Trade Commission for investigations di- 
rected by the President or either branch 
of Congress, except those authorized by 
law. This provision will make it neces- 
sary for each resolution ordering an -in- 
vestigation to carry an appropriation to 
cover the cost, if it is not one relating 
strictly to violation of the antitrust laws. 

This legislation, if enacted, is expected 
to restrict the activities of the commis- 
sion, which already have been curtailed 
considerably by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court holding that the board is 
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without legal authority to go on “fishing” 
expeditions among office records and pri- 
vate papers without some knowledge that 
the papers contain the specific informa- 
tion desired. Cuaries C, Hart. 





RANCHMEN IN CALIFORNIA 
DRY AREA HIRE RAINMAKER; 
LONG DROUTH IS RELIEVED 


San Francisco, Cat.—A committee of 
ranchers and business men of the west 
side of the San Joaquin valley employed 
Charles M. Hatfield, the rainmaker, to 
produce a downpour that would save 
their crops. On March 17 they deposit- 
ed $8,000 in the bank at Coalinga, sub- 
ject to Hatfield’s order when the rain 
gauge measured two inches. The Hat- 
field rainfall was purchased by three 
towns and their surrounding districts: 
Coalinga paid $1,500, Lemoore $3,250 and 
Corcoran $3,250. There are three rain 





1839, Mr. Fender came to Minneapolis 
in 1867. He worked as a pattern maker 
for several years, and in 1874 entered 
into partnership with J. Cuthbertson to 
build the La Croix flour purifier. He 
invented the Standard purifier. He lat- 
er was a member of the millfurnishing 
firm of Gunn, Cross & Co. In 1881, he 
joined with A. H. Kirk in forming the 
Kirk & Fender Mfg. Co. Besides the 
Standard purifier, Mr. Fender was the 
inventor of the first cloth automatic dust 
filtering machine and of several grain 
cleaning machines. 

After leaving Minneapolis, Mr. Fen- 
der was associated with the Richmond 
Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., and the S. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 





REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
FORMED AT CHICAGO MEETING 


Cuicaco, Iru.—A meeting was held at 
the Hotel La Salle, on March 27, for 
the purpose of organizing in what is 


The Late J. H, McNair 
President of the Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., who died March 19 


gauges ready to check up on the terms 
of Hatfield’s contract. 

Rain fell in the San Joaquin valley on 
March 19 and 20, rejuvenating the farm- 
ers and their crops. It rained every- 
where in the rainmaker’s section except 
at the “rainmaking plant,” which had 
been set up in the Coast Range Moun- 
tains 14 miles west of Coalinga. 

A. regular cloudburst occurred a few 
days later in the Coalinga area. If the 
rainmaker had done any better he would 
have brought on disaster. As it was, he 
was marooned because of impassable 
roads and spent the night of March 26 
in the branches of a tree. The cloud- 
burst centered on the farm of the chair- 
man of the farmers’ committee which 
raised Hatfield’s $8,000 guaranty. 





W. J. FENDER, PIONEER MILL 
FURNISHER OF MINNEAPOLIS, 

DIES IN NEW YORK HOME 
W. J. Fender, one of the early day 
millfunrnishers of Minneapolis, dicd two 
weeks ago in the St. Francis Home, 
Williamsville, N. Y., after a two-year 
illness, and was buried at Forrestville, 
N. Y. Mr. Fender fell and fractured a 
hip bone in Buffalo, in May, 1992, and 

had been an invalid ever since. 
Born in Kingston, Ont., on Sept. 14, 


known as section 1, which comprises 
practically all of the states of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and the western part 
of Indiana, a regional advisory board. 
The organization was perfected, and will 
be known as the Midwest Regional Ad- 
visory Board. E. S. Wagner, who rep- 
resented the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, was made chairman of the grain 
products committee, with Ralph M. 
Field, of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, alternate chairman. 

The car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association is establishing 
a regional public advisory board through- 
out the different operating sections of 
the United States to function in behalf 
of the consuming and shipping public 
in such territories. There are 13 sec- 
tions, and some nine boards have been 
organized to date. 

ese advisory boards are becomin 
recognized as extremely helpful to both 
shippers and carriers, and are in line 
with the modern method of carrying on 
business by conferring and euneulitin 
rather than entering into arguments pe 
litigation or taking disputes between 
shippers and carriers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or other govern- 
mental bodies at Washington. 
. O. Werner. 
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HEAVY SNOW 
IN NORTHWEST 
GRAIN REGION 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A heavy snow 
has fallen over most of the grain area in 
the Northwest, and has improved the 
outlook very materially. The snow will 
supply much needed moisture, and put 
the soil in good condition for plowing 
and seeding. Some seeding has already 
been done in the Red River valley, ac- 
cording to reports received by line ele- 
vator companies. Around Moorhead. 
Minn., about 20 per cent of the wheat 
seeding has already been done. 

Rozert T. Bearry. 


Large Spring Acreage in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont.—Continued favo: 
able weather conditions through Marc 
have added to the certainty of a larg 
acreage being seeded to spring wheat i: 
Montana. Frequent snowstorms hav. 
added materially to the moisture conten! 
of the land, and with wheat selling a 
present levels there is a considerabl: 
optimism among farmers over the out 
look for a rising prosperity in the agri 
cultural industry of this state. Wheat 
has been selling during March at 89@ 
95c bu, the latter mark prevailing before 
the announcement of the proposed in- 
crease in the tariff rates and the lower 
figure being the one prevailing most of 
the time since, but even at that figure 
farmers find wheat a cash producing 
crop. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Season Late in Central States 

Totepo, On1o.—The season is late, and 
in this section there has been practically 
no growing weather to give a correct and 
reliable indication as to the condition of 
wheat fields. There are a good many re- 
ports from different localities of damage 
and winter killing, and there is no deny- 
ing that many fields in their present con- 
dition do not present any too good an 
appearance. However, those in similar 
condition have been known to recover in 
the past, and it is too early to say any- 
thing very definite or to attempt to form 
an estimate as to the amount of damage 
done. 

W. H. Wicern. 


Tennessee-Kentucky Acreage Small 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.— With warmer 
weather last week and some sunshine, 
improvement was reported in the condi- 
tion of growing wheat in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The acreage in both states 
is reported the smallest for some years, 
and will not be a great factor in new 
crop business. 

Joun Leterr. 


Increase in Oregon Acreage 
Porttanp, Onrecon.—The _ estimated 
spring wheat acreage of Oregon indicates 
an increase of 2 per cent, according to 
an official report. Winter wheat plant- 
ings were about the same as a year ago. 
In Umatilla County 20,000 acres of low 

producing land will not be plowed. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


More Rainfal! in California 
Ios Anocetes, Cat.—There was another 
copious rain last week, bringing the total 
of the season up to that of last year in 
some sections. The Imperial valley alone 
failed to receive any appreciable amount 


of moisture. 
A. G. Sram. 





COMMISSION CANCELS RATES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Restrictions pro- 
posed by the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
in routing grain and grain products ac- 
corded transit at Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., Atchison and Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and reshipped to destinations 
in Texas, have been found not justified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Schedules which were filed Sept. 
21 and suspended upon protest of the 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club and the Kan- 
sas City Flour and Feed Club, have been 
ordered canceled. 

Cuarties C. Hart. 





An experimental shipment of eggs has 
recently been made from South Africa 
to Southampton, Eng. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Several Minneapolis and interior Min- 
nesota mills reported fair to good sales, 
following the advance in wheat on March 
31. It is felt that, if the advance holds, 
further business will be done. Any 
weakness, however, will drive buyers out 
of the market again. A strong market is 
needed to engender confidence. 

Bookings for the week ending March 
29 were abnormally light. Only on one 
day was there any sign of activity. The 
remainder of the week, the market was 
dull and lifeless. 

The trade generally manifests a spirit 
of uncertainty. Distributors and bakers 
like acknowledge that stocks are light 
and, ordinarily, would be in the market 
for fresh supplies, but they are decided- 
ly averse to contracting ahead until con- 
ditions become more settled. Apparent- 
ly, it is not so much a question of price 
any more as it is lack of confidence. 

Clears are about in the same position 
as are patents. No particular inquiry 
for any grade. Some of the larger 
mills, however, have plenty of orders 
on hand for second clear, and are not 
pressing offerings. 

Most of the Minneapolis mills were 
forced to close Saturday afternoon. 
Some were idle over Sunday and Mon- 
day. The season’s heaviest fall of snow 
tied up traffic and prevented switching, 
necessitating the closing of the mills. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


April 1 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTER or cdvervenscces $6.35@7.05 $6.80@7.60 
Standard patent ...... 6.20@6.50 6.70@7.05 
Second patent ........ 5.95@6.30 6.50@6.80 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.70 6.10@5.30 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.20@3.70 3.70@4.10 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum millers report trade as vir- 
tually at a standstill. For a while re- 
cently it looked as though some good 
business was pending, but thus far it 
has not materialized. Manufacturers, 
apparently, have their semolina needs 
covered, at least they show no interest 
in quotations. Current business is con- 
fined to small lots for prompt shipment 
to scattering trade. 

Prices are a shade firmer. No. 2? semo- 
lina is quoted at 34% @3%c per lb, bulk; 
No. 3 semolina 2%@3%c, and fancy 
durum patent 3@3%\%ce, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis. Durum clears are held at $3@3.40 
bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending March 29, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 46,- 
648 bbls durum products, compared with 
60,805. 

MILLFEED 

Improved general inquiry is noted for 
millfeed in the past few days, without, 
however, any change in prices. Minne- 
apolis jobbers have received bids from 
practically all the principal distributing 
markets in the South, Southeast, central 
states and the East. No big business 
has been done, but the outlook is more 
encouraging. The improvement in in- 
quiry is no doubt due to the fact that 
Minneapolis, temporarily, is much lower 
than Kansas City. 

The trade has been holding back, ex- 
pecting heavy offerings from Canadian 
mills April 7, when the reduced tariff 
takes effect. Some of the larger jobbers 
feel that these offers may not material- 
ize. They cannot reconcile themselves 
to the belief that Canadian millers would 
accumulate stocks, and y handling 
and storage charges, in the face of a 
declining market on this side of the 
border. 

The feed market, for months, has been 
drifting, lacking leadership. The big 
traders have not supported it as they 


ordinarily do, for the simple reason that 
the season started in with prices at an 
artificially high level. The speculators 
sold out their holdings, took their profits, 
and ever since have been sitting on the 
sidelines, awaiting developments. With- 
out their support, prices have steadily 
fallen. 

Mills are doing a fairly brisk business 
in split cars. This demand, with the 
contracts in force, absorbs production. 
Consequently, mill prices are firm; fully 
$2 ton over what resellers ask. 

The only exception to the general rule 
is the steady inquiry for pure bran. 
Offerings, naturally, are small, and buy- 
ers are willing to pay a stiff premium. 
Pure bran is firm at $1.50@2 ton over 
standard. 

One large city mill is oversold on 
standard middlings and is holding this 
grade at $1.50 over bran, though other 
mills quote both on the same basis. 

City mills quote standard bran at $22 
ton, pure bran $23, standard middlings 
$21@23.50, flour middlings $27, red dog 
$32@34.50, mixed wheat feed $24@27, 
and rye middlings $20@21, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 1 Year ago 
BAR «oc cdccccccces Be ccce @20.00 $27.00@27.50 
Stand. middlings.. ..... @20.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings... 24.00@26.50 30.50@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@33.00 32.00@33.00 


NOTES 


R. W. Goodell, manager King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned March 
31 from the East. 

S. J. McCaull, secretary McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., grain, Minneapolis, left last 
week for California. 

F. A. Reunitz, vice president Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc. left 
March 26 for the East. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
gave a dinner and dance for its em- 
ployees at the Curtis Hotel, March 29. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is a 
liberal contributor to the bread making 
club work of the agricultural extension 
service of the Minnesota University. 

Two small elevators at Fort Ripley, 
near Brainerd, Minn., burned March 28. 
They were owned by the Farmers’ Ship- 
ping Association and Johnson Bros. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 1 as follows: 
sight, $4.2914; three-day, $4.291%4; 60-day, 
$4.27. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 36.93. 

The demand for screenings is very 
slow. Elevator screenings are quoted at 
$4.50 ton for the poorer grades up to 
$10 for cleaning varieties. Seed screen- 
ings bring $5@6 ton, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Club orchestra 
broadcasted a concert programme the 
afternoon of March 29. C. T. Vanden- 
over, of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
as vice president of the club, told of its 
activities. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. has recent- 
ly held a series of receptions at its bak- 
ery in Duluth. Upwards of 10,000 peo- 
ple visited the plant and were interested 
in seeing how bread is made in a mod- 
ern bakery. 

The International Milling Co. is in- 
stalling in its mill at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
four double stands of 9x30-inch rolls 
and two flour packers, bought through 
James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of 
Grain Economics, and H. J. Besley, in 


charge of the grain division of the bu- 
reau at Washington, stopped off at 
Minneapolis, March 31, while en route 
home from the Pacific Coast. They met 
several members of the local grain trade, 
with whom they discussed federal grades. 

Arthur E. Adkins, vice president 
Frank A. Pierce Co., screenings, Minne- 
apolis, retired April 1. Mr. Adkins, who 
has not been in good health for a long 
time, has been connected with the Pierce 
company about 28 years. His duties on 
the floor of the Chamber of Commerce 
have been assumed by E. J. Pierce, sec- 
retary of the company. 

Based on the close, April 1, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 
northern 96c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 99c, No. 1 northern 96c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.02, 
No, 1 northern 97c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 northern 84c. 


Frank W. Emmons, chief chemist for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
resigned April 1. Mr. Emmons has had 
charge of the company’s laboratory since 
1901, and is well and favorably known 
to bakers and flour men the country 
over. His plans for the future are in- 
definite, but he will probably go to Cali- 
fornia for a rest before making another 
connection. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11% were in operation April 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half), 
durum down. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russeli-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

March 23-29 ..... 579,600 208,437 36 
Previous week ... 579,600 241,950 42 
BORE OOO. ccccnccce 561,100 313,010 55 
Two years ago... 546,000 303,230 56 
Three years ago.. 546,000 313,065 57 
Four years ago... 546,000 233,640 43 
Five years ago... 546,000 369,220 70 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


April 6.... cece. 304,195 259,350 264,360 
March 29. 208,437 313,010 303,230 313,065 
March 22. 241,950 298,590 287,280 315,430 
March 15. 230,572 346,795 252,345 276,695 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
April 6.... scores 750 4,270 7,905 
March 29. 2,400 1,215 2,240 9,955 
March 22. 2,514 1,714 1,070 2,005 
March 15. 1,428 3,285 4,910 4,285 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

ls bbis tivity 

March 23-29..... 291,450 153,595 53 
Previous week .. 417,690 223,424 53 
Year ago ........ 291,450 154,841 53 
Two years ago... 421,890 162,775 38 
Three years ago.. 408,690 194,190 47 
Four years ago... 424,260 122,695 28 
Five years ago... 422,210 269,245 63 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Feb. 23. 63 71,115 231,889 212,169 612 1,734 
Mch. 1. 61 70,115 229,613 215,926 561 1,092 
Mch. 8. 61 69,465 230,542 205,780 2,346 4,478 
Mch. 15. 60 68,615 224,644 215,441 3,877 3,653 
Mch. 22. 61 69,615 223,424 194,356 1,388 2,432 
Mch, 29. 45 48,575 153,595 154,841 357 675 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal prices have dropped 
$2 ton in the last week, and the market 
is quiet and weak. Feed mixers, who 
are big users of oil meal, are finding 
the going rather hard, and are not or- 
dering out meal bought. Consequently, 
crushers want shipping directions, which 
accounts largely for the break. Resell- 
ers are represented to have about dis- 

of their holdings. rations 
ave been practically at a standstill 
the past few days, on account of snow. 
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Some of the mills have not had a switch 
since early March 29. 

Linseed oil meal is quoted by crush- 
ers at $38@38.50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
while resellers ask $37.50. 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
March 26 ....$1.11 @1.26 $1.10 @1.16 
March 27 .... 1.11% @1.26% 1.10% @1.15% 
March 28 .... 1.10% @1.25% 1.09% @1.14% 
March 29 .... 1.11% @1.26% 1.10% @1.15% 
March 31 .... 1.138 @1.28 1.12 @1.17 
BOOM 8 .ccese 1.12 @1.27 1.11 @1.16 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 


Mch. a July Mch. May July 

BB. ces $1.10 kt? ae $1.10% $1.11% 

) ree el, ee S| ee 1.12 1.13% 

BB cces 2.00% LAs 2*...2- 1.11 1.12% 
*April 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


March 26 ....$1.014%@1.09% $ .99% @1.06% 
March 27 .... 1.01 @1.09 -99 @1.06 

March 28 .... 1.01% @1.09% -99% @1.06% 
March 29 .... 1.01% @1.09% 99% @1.06% 
March 31 1.02% @1.10% 1.00% @1.07% 


April 1 ...... 1.02% @1.10% 1.00% @1.07% 

No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum, 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
March 29, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,101 1,889 963 1,379 
Duluth ........ 397 407 400 274 
Totals ....... 1,498 2,296 1,363 1,653 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to March 29, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 

eriod of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 75,661 98,828 73,769 78,844 
Duluth ....... 26,648 47,838 37,331 33,473 
Totals ...... 102,309 146,666 111,100 112,317 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.00 @ 30.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 30.50@30.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.75@31.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.00@31.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 20.00@21.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+- 2.85@ 2.40 
Be GG, SOMIEE™” bGoccdsecccces 3.65@ 3.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 38.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... «-+»-@ 6.10 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.95@ 6.00 
PROMO ORtS®?® 2... .cccecsccrseres «o++@ 2.62 
Linseed oil meal*® ............. 37.560@38.50 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Cummerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mch. 31 Apr. 1 





Mch. 29 Mch. 22 1923 1922 

We. 2 Gas® 3 s.00% 4,123 4,148 3,810 1,166 
No. 1 northern. .1,173 1,154 1,233 64 
No, 2 northern. .1,719 1,577 1,522 247 
OURePe cescccces 7,618 7,809 8,741 4,925 
Totals ...s0¢ 14,633 14,688 15,306 6,402 
ae 4,639 " |) Bee are 
BD. BORO scvteve 8,278 |» |) Br eee 
ER BORO .ncccce 18,6638 30,478  .c000 ceoee 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on March 29, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 













Minneapolis ...14,633 15,360 6,402 4,639 
Duluth ........ 6,469 10,545 4,650 2,120 

Totale ..... 21,102 25,851 11,052 6,759 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: March 31 

March 29 March 22 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,101,480 1,803,600 1,888,650 
Flour, bbis....... 21,499 28,594 21,524 
Millstuff, tons.... 581 954 1,596 
€orn, bus.. - 244,800 410,410 188,640 
Oats, bus.. 264,740 383,560 336,730 
Barley, bus.. 193,050 300,000 197,660 
Rye, bus..... e 58,380 91,790 118,300 
Flaxseed, bus.... 42,840 67,100 57,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: March 31 

March 29 March 22 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 641,550 833,310 746,550 
Flour, bbis....... 238,021 269,205 330,520 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,980 15,380 14,790 
Corn, bus........ 175,440 318,240 83,750 
Oats, bus........ 451,000 683,440 528,660 
Barley, bus...... 234,060 259,120 - 213,720 
Rye, bus......... 42,900 88,200 21,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 32,640 56,800 8,190 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Mch. 31 Apr. 1 Apr. 2 

Mch. 29 Mch. 22 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ...1,674 1,597 431 2,186 508 
Oats ....4,801 4,826 9,772 21,730 9,378 
Barley... 620 559 905 589 1,146 
Rye ....7,969 7,972 3,120 1,034 59 
Flaxseed. 156 210 17 88 1,110 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

The same uncertainty regarding the 
probable course of future flour values 
that had been apparent for a fortnight 
again restricted new bookings last week. 
Regular current requirements constitut- 
ed practically all of the business. Few 
buyers, either bakers or jobbers, seemed 
willing to contract for future supplies 
in the face of the present market. 

The factor that handicapped business 
more than any other was the comparative 
strength in flour quotations, compared to 
wheat futures. The general range of 
quotations was about l5c lower than in 
the previous week, but most buyers 
seemed to consider them out of line, in- 
asmuch as wheat futures were around 
the low point of the season. 

This condition is attributed to the 
scarcity of good milling wheat in the 
current arrivals, which is responsible for 
increased premiums on grain of this 
character. The present cash wheat situa- 
tion makes it difficult to obtain current 
requirements, millers say. However, the 
course of futures, coupled with the pros- 
pects for a large crop of high quality 
wheat in 1924, combine to make buyers 
rather uniformly confident that flour val- 
ues in the next few months will reflect a 
substantial decline. 

Shipping instructions were only slight- 
ly better than in the preceding week, 
when a sharp drop in output was report- 
ed. The percentage of activity of mills 
in the Southwest is still 10 points below 
the five- or ten-year average for corre- 
sponding weeks, however. Old bookings 
have been largely reduced at all mills by 
the consistent production since the first 
of the year, while new buying was at a 
minimum. ‘This is responsible to some 
extent for the falling off in the rate of 
activity ‘now. 

Inquiries from abroad were a bit more 
numerous than in other recent weeks, but 
the price factor deterred the consumma- 
tion of business. Importers in Holland, 
Germany, Italy and Belgium indicated 
that interest had been stimulated by the 
prolonged weakness in the wheat market, 
but their bids reflected the fact that they 
were also expecting the full decline to be 
shown in flour prices. Sales of first clear 
to Europe were reported at prices rang- 
ing $3.60@3.87, bulk, Kansas City. On 
the same basis, Latin American markets 
took moderate quantities of first clear at 
$3.90@4. Second clear sold for export 
at $3.35@3.50, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, March 29: patent, $5.60@ 
6.30; 95 per cent, $5.25@5.70; straight, 
$4.95@5.50; first clear, $3.95@4.15; sec- 
ond clear, $3.35@3.65; low grade, $3.15@ 
3.30. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 28-29 ..... 160,900 91,500 60 
Previous week ... 150,900 85,931 56 
YOOP QBO .cccesee 132,900 92,039 69 
Two years ago... 114,900 98,900 86 
WEVO=FORP GVGRERO oo cc ccccccccvoces 70 
Ten-year average ........5..0e.eere 70 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
March 23-29 ..... 506,430 288,829 5 
Previous week ... 506,430 299,405 69 
Year ago ........ 518,430 281,276 54 
Two years ago... 473,310 280,241 69 
Five-year Average ......eccseeseaes 64 

Ten-year AVCTABE .....eeeeeceeceees 68.5 


Export shipments by reporting mills 








were 20,399 bbls last week, 17,382 in the 
previous week, 15,746 a year ago and 
8,041 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 22 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 37 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending 
March 29, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 40 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 51 per cent the previous 
week and 44 per cent in the week ending 
March 15, 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 38-39 ...........c0+ 84,089 71 
Previous week ............ 31,904 67 
BOB GOD cececsvssccecsase Bare 55 
DwWO PENG GOS « secccsvcens 22,774 47 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of March 29: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1@1.20, No. 2 98c@$1.19, No. 3 
95c@$1.18, No. 4 91c@$1.17; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.08@1.09, No. 2 $1.06@1.08, No. 
3 $1.04@1.07, No, 4 98c@$1.03. 

White corn, No. 2 73c, No. 3 70@7l1c, 
No. 4 68% @69%c; yellow corn, No. 2 
74c, No. 3 73@73\%ec, No. 4 71@72c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 72@72%4c, No. 3 70@ 
70¥ec, No. 4 68144@70c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 29, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 9,425 138,975 81,900 97,825 
Wheat, bus.. 305,100 549,450 622,350 743,850 
Corn, bus.... 178,750 167,500 288,750 132,500 
Oats, bus.... 100,300 17,000 76,500 15,000 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 2,200 Gee cesce 


Barley, bus.. 13,500 9,000 
Bran, tons... 420 760 5,920 6,160 
Hay, tons.... 4,632 6,540 2,484 1,796 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour-in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%%c, 
April seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, April seaboard, via 
New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
via New Orleans 52%c, April seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 50%4c, via New 
York 6lc; Christiania, via New Orleans 
60%c, via New York 67c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 60%c, via New York 
67c. 

MILLFEED 


The recent inactivity of the millfeed 
market continued last week, with little 
indication of betterment in the near fu- 
ture. Offerings were not heavy enough 
to depress prices further, inasmuch as 
production of mills was below normal for 
the season, and most of the current out- 
put could be disposed of in mixed cars, 
demand for which was good. 

None of the large buyers made pur- 
chases of any consequence. The premium 
existing for feed in the Southwest, com- 
pared to other milling sections, prohib- 
ited any sales to the East. The advent 
of warm weather, following abundant 
moisture, made as in many sec- 
tions of the South available, and reduced 
the demand for millfeed from feeders. 

Quotations of March 29, sacked, per 
ton: bran, $28@24; brown shorts, $24@ 
24.50; gray shorts, $25@25.50. 


KANSAS MILL QUITS BUSINESS 


Quiet business the past two or three 
years is principally responsible for the 


permanent shutting down of the Excel- 
sior Milling & Power Co.’s flour mill at 
Burlington, Kansas, it was announced 
last week. The plant has a capacity of 
400 bbls daily. 

With the exception of a small meal 
plant, the mill will be discontinued and 
dismantled April 1. The company will 
continue to supply power and light to 
Burlington and Gridley, Kansas. 

The company has been in the milling 
business at its present location since 1869. 
Walter Bunge, manager, will enter busi- 
ness in Chicago. 


MILLERS ATTEND BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


As usual at such a meeting, a large 
proportion of those in attendance at the 
annual convention of the Kansas-Okla- 
homa bakers’ associations were represen- 
tatives of flour mills in those two states. 
The meeting was held in Oklahoma City, 
March 24-26. Millers took a leading part 
in the entertainment during the entire 
three days of the meeting. 

John F. Kroutil, president and man- 
ager Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
showed his usual hospitality to the visitors 
by giving a luncheon at an Oklahoma 
City restaurant, March 26, to which all 
bakers and allied tradesmen were invited. 
Many private parties were also held. 

The following flour mill representatives 
were registered: Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, A. W. Bennett, J. Cody; An- 
thony (Kansas) Mills, Carl E. Mallon; 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., J. 
F. Baldwin, F. A. Remington; Bane a 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., L. 
O’Brien; Eagle Milling Co., Edmond, 
Okla., E. A. Rodkey; El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., H. C. Hicks, F, H. 
Gilkey, H. A. House; Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, E. W. Penner; 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, T. 
H. Sherwood, C. E. Swain; Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, B. C. Under- 
hill; Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Ralph W. Hoffman; Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, F. C. Kaths, 
W. Brooks, J. T. Bush; H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, S. I. Bagwell; 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., W. 
A. Wilkinson; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, J. E. Burrage; Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, J. L. Col- 
lins; Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, J. B. Smith, Frank 
Peters; Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, H. R. Cramer, A. L. Collins, L. E. 
Church, J. H. Wilkinson; Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., J. L. Hagler, W. 
W. Loewe; Wellington (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co. E. D. Charles, M. B. 
Collins; Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
J. F. Kroutil, J. D. Dobry, Joseph Dobry, 
Jr., C. A. Alexander. 


MILLER IS BAKERS’ SECRETARY 


At the election of officers of the Kan- 
sas Bakers’ Association on the last day 
of the annual convention at Oklahoma 
City last week, T. H. Sherwood, Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, was elected 
secretary of the organization. He is one 
of the first millers to hold office in that 
organization, and was unopposed for the 
place. 

Other officers elected: president, A. N. 
Dilley, Jr., Dilley Bros. Baking Co., Her- 
ington; first vice president, John Schell- 
haus, Junction City; second vice presi- 
dent, Amos Jenkins, Salina. 

The Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, 
whith held a joint convention with the 
Kansas bakers, re-elected L. A. Barnhill, 
Muskogee (Okla.) Bread Co., as presi- 
dent. O. B. Heck, Bartlesville, was chos- 
sen vice president, and Clem G. Busken, 
Oklahoma City, secretary and treasurer. 

The 1925 convention will also be held 
jointly by the two associations, the meet- 
ing place being Wichita, Kansas. The 
date will be set by the executive board. 


NOTES 


Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited in Kansas 
City last week. 

Otis B. Durbin, flour broker, Kansas 
City, has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip in the East. 

I. Van Den Bergh, Van Den Bergh 
Bros., importers, Rotterdam, Holland, 
spent several days of last week in Kan- 
sas City. 

The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, scheduled for April 
23, will be held in the roof garden of 
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the new Kansas City Athletic Club, in- 
stead of the Hotel Baltimore, as original- 
ly planned. F 

J. R. Caldwell, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed manager of the 
Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills, succeed- 
ing L. J. Wahl. 

C. J. Marboe, Austin, Minn., who has 
been spending a brief vacation at Ex 
celsior Springs, Mo., returned to his 
home last Saturday. 

L. J. Walsh, millfeed department 
Washburn-Crosby Co, (of the South- 
west), is making a business trip to Ar 
kansas and Louisiana. 

The annual convention of the Kansa: 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be hel: 
in Kansas City this year, May 14-16. Th 
association is 27 years old. 

J. W. Craig, vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills rporation, Kansas Cit, 
spent part of last week here. Mr. Craiz 
makes his home at Wichita, Kansas. 

Homer L. Ayres and F. O. Jones, fie|:| 
representatives Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, spent part of last week 
the home offices of the company here. 

W. Brooks, Oklahoma representati, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kar 
sas City, visited the home offices of hi 
company the latter part of the week. 

Walter R. Barry, sales manager Washi 
burn-Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), i 
on a general business trip through th 
South and Southeast. He will be away 
about three weeks. 

Local shipping interests report an in 
creased demand from northern and east 
ern mills for ordinary quality or lighi 
weight wheat to mix with heavy weigh 
and high protein Canadian grain. 

Charles L. Roos, manager Hunter Mill 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, spent part 
of last week in Kansas City and at St 
Louis, on business for the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

The Kansas City plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. has made a fur 
ther reduction in operations. It is now 
grinding 85,000 bus a week, a decreas: 
of 55,000 bus from the peak operatioi 
a month ago. 

A tariff making transit rates on grain 
and flour moving over the Rock Island 
Railroad applicable to all industries in 
Kansas City on equal terms has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The new tariff will become effective 
April 29. 

George A. Aylsworth, formerly in the 
grain and milling business in the South- 
west, but now living in New York, vis- 
ited in Kansas City last week. He is 
now editor of the Progressive Grocer, a 
journal associated with the Butterick 
publications, 

Car lot receipts of wheat in Kansas 
City fell to 13 cars, March 25, the lowest 
since April 16, 1920, when seven cars 
were received. Grain dealers believe re- 
ceipts will continue light for some time, 
because of the generally bad condition 
of roads and the approach of spring ac- 
tivity on the farms. 


Total shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories 
during February were 717,374 ‘bbls, 83 
mills reporting. Shipments for the pre- 
ceding month were 703,855 bbls from 78 
mills. In February of last year, 83 mills 
shipped 646,739 bbls. 


Robert Y. Smith, formerly of the Smith 
Grain Brokerage Co., Kansas City, has 
leased the 50,000-bu elevator of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association at 
Norfolk, Neb., and will operate it the 
next two years. The lease includes an 
option on the penemene of the property. 
Mr. Smith will retain his membership 
ir the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, became 
ill soon after his return from the trip 
to Bermuda with the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, and was taken to a New 
York hospital, where he is still confined 
with a minor ailment. It is expected 
that he will not be able to return to 
Kansas City for two or three weeks. His 
daughter, Miss Irene Ismert, is with him. 

E. R. Morrison, Kansas City attorney, 
who is representing the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and the Southwestern 
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Millers’ League in the $1,000,000 suit to 
recover alleged overcharges on grain and 
flour shipments from western railroads, 
declared that the case would be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
immediately. Mr. Morrison made the 
statement when informed that the United 
States circuit court of appeals had given 
a decision adverse to the shippers, in St. 
Louis, last week. 

A sales conference of representatives 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. connect- 
ed with the Dallas, Texas, sales division 
was held in that city recently. The meet- 
ing lasted two days. Talks were made 
by W. H. Leederman, general southern 
manager, W. K. St. Claire, manager Dal- 
las office, J. K. Skelton, F. M, Fair, R. 
K. McLaury, L. M. Bundisch and J. 
J. Duke, all of whom are connected with 
the Pillsbury company. The Dallas sales 
division operates in the states of Okla- 
homa, Texas and Louisiana. The meet- 
ing was attended by 22 representatives of 
the company. 


WICHITA 

Wichita millers reported business al- 
most at a standstill last week. Most of 
the light inquiry came from large eastern 
jobbers, who were the only ones who 
-eemed to be depleting their stocks. 
‘There were few bookings for deferred 
shipment, most of the business being 
shipment within 30 days. Bakery in- 
quiry was light, as the bakers evidently 
expect the prices to follow the decline in 
options. This they cannot do, because 
millers are still paying abnormal pre- 
miums for cash wheat. The cost of a 
barrel of flour is more than it has been 
for some time. Shipping directions are 
fair. 

Inactivity is the only term to apply 
to the cash wheat market. With receipts 
for the entire week amounting to less 
than one day’s normal, it was hard to 
find buyers. The trade is almost unani- 
mously bearish because of large visible 
stocks, excellent growing crop prospects 
and light milling demand. Improved 
weather brings hope of better country 
roads and increased arrivals. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 23-29 ......-. 64,620 34,205 52 
Previous week ..... 64,620 33,928 52 
YOO? OBO cccccccces 64,620 31,293 48 
Two years ago..... 64,620 33,821 52 


Export demand was quiet, with little 
inquiry from Europe and Central Amer- 
ica. A few orders were received from 
Cuba. 

Demand for millfeed was yery good, 
especially for bran and mill-run. There 
is considerable inquiry for bran for 
prompt or 30 days’ shipment. Following 
were prices in mixed cars with flour on 
bran, mill-run and shorts, March 28: 
bran, $26@27; shorts, $31@32; mill-run, 
$28@29. Bran in straight cars, $26; 
shorts, $28@30; gray shorts, $30. 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City basis, ranged as follows: hard 
winter wheat short patent, $6.50@6.60 
bbl; straight, $6@6.10; clears, $4.50@ 
5.20; low grades, $3.25@4. F 

Receipts of wheat for the week were 
78 cars, compared with 222 cars a year 
ago. 

NOTES 

Mr, and Mrs. L. R. Hurd spent last 
week end in Kansas City. 

Work is progressing on the new power 
plant of the Kansas Milling Co. at St. 
Johns, Kansas. 

E. W. Morrison, manager of branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., is visiting 
those at Houston and Dallas. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a business 
trip to his ranch near Chickasha, Okla. 

David S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas 
Milling Co., left March 28 for Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, to spend a few days on 
his ranch. 

Edward Koehn, manager Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., who has been ill 
at his home the past month, is back at 
the elevator. 

O. F. Oleson, of the Red Star Milling 
Co., spent March 25 in Kansas City, 
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where he joined his mother in celebrating 
her birthday. 

The Kansas Milling Co. bowling team 
made a new high record for this season 
for 30 frames with 2,398 pins, defeating 
the Price Auto Co. two out of three 
games. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. and of the Wichita 
Board of Trade, will leave April 1 on 
a trip to California, and be away a 
month. 

Jess Clinesmith, who has been in the 
grain department of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. for many years, has been confined 
to his home for the past three months 
by illness. 

Wichita business men, including bank- 
ers, picked the McNary-Haugen bill to 
pieces and then reconstructed it at a 
meeting last Thursday night at the Ho- 
tel Lassen. 

R. W. Mitchell, of the American Bak- 
ery Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., was 
in Wichita last week. Mr. Mitchell was 
chief chemist for the Kansas Milling Co. 
before the World War. 

Glenn Metcalf, secretary Kansas Bak- 
ers’ Association and manager of the local 
office of The Fleischmann Co., attended 
the meeting of the Kansas and Oklahoma 
bakers at Oklahoma City. 

Fred C. Hoose, vice president Norris 
Grain Co., has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Wichita Board of Trade. 
The Norris company now has three mem- 
berships in the local exchange, 

S. A. Marshall, of the Marshall Grain 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Wichita 
Board of Trade. Mr. Marshall intends 
moving his main office to Wichita early 
in April. 

An item in this correspondence last 
week stated that the branches of the Red 
Star Milling Co. were putting in stocks 
of bran at their warehouses at Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. The item should have 
read stocks of flour. 

F. D. Stevens, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, Andrew Smith, sales manager 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., and R. Ward 
Magill, sales manager Kansas Milling 
Co., were among the millers attending 
the recent meeting of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League at Oklahoma City. J. L. 
Collins, Oklahoma representative of the 
Red Star Milling Co., also attended. 


SALINA 

Conditions in the flour market here 
last week were not very brisk, sales be- 
ing reported slow and shipping directions 
poor. Production of Salina mills was 
exceptionally light, the percentage being 
the lowest for the year thus far. Prac- 
tically no wheat was moving in this part 
of the state, due to the almost im- 
passable condition of roads. Flour prices 
declined a little from the previous week’s 
quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City, being quoted: fancy short patent, 
$6@6.40; 95 per cent, $5.70@5.90; 
straight grade, $5.50@5.60. 

Feed demand continued fair, with 
slightly stronger demand for gray shorts 
than in the previous week. Quotations, 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.25@1.30 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.30@ 
1.35; gray shorts, $1.30@1.40. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
March 21-27 .....cccccceee 15,300 
Previous week ......++...+5 17,413 41 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 26 cars; corn, 44; bar- 
ley, 1; oats, 2; seed, 2; kafir, 4; milo, 
2. Bad roads are responsible for the 
exceptionally light shipment of grain. 

NOTES 

A large elevator is under construction 
at Osborne, Kansas, by Max Koessling, 
grain dealer of Bloomington, Kansas. 

Earl Heath, of the Perfect System 
Baking Co., attended the convention of 
Kansas-Oklahoma bakers at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

J. B. Smith, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from Oklahoma 


City, where he attended the Kansas- 
Oklahoma bakers’ convention. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., re- 
turned last week from a month’s trade 
trip spent visiting the company’s con- 
nections in Indianapolis and other points 
in Indiana. 

A. D. Richter, formerly secretary of 
the Salina Board of Trade, later man- 
ager of the Trego County Co-operative 
Association, at Wakeeney, Kansas, has 
resigned his position at Wakeeney and 
been succeeded by A. Schofield, 


ATCHISON 

Atchison millers varied in their opin- 
ions of business last week. One mill 
claimed to have sold capacity, while the 
sales of the other two only averaged 
from 60 to 70 per cent. A good bit of 
business was turned down on a differ- 
ence sometimes as low as 10c bbl, on 
account of the buyer figuring the option 
decline while the millers were forced to 
figure cash wheat and discount feed 
prices. Shipping directions were slower, 
and a few reports were had of diffi- 
culties on contracts placed at higher val- 
ues. However, milling operations were 
practically unchanged and Atchison mills 
running from 18 to 24 hours turned out 
a total of 23,100 bbls for the week. A 
few export orders were worked, and were 
it not for the low feed prices, consid- 
erable business could be done. 

Feed was unchanged, bran selling for 
$24.50 ton and shorts at $27, Missouri 
River points. 

Short patent hard wheat flour sold at 
$5.55@5.85, and straight grades at $5.20 
@5.45, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River 
points; short patent soft wheat flour 
$5.95@6.35, a straight grades $5.45@ 
5.70, same basis. 


OMAHA 

Wholesale flour prices have ruled prac- 
tically unchanged for several weeks. 
Millers report no sales of flour to eastern 
connections. Business, on the whole, has 
been quiet. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket last week continued light. Most of 
that now coming in is of the better 
grades of hard winter, and the mills are 
having no difficulty in getting all they 
need. 

Bran last week was wavering at $24 
ton in carload lots, Omaha. The differ- 
ential with shorts has narrowed sharply, 
and gray were selling for $25@25.50. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 23-29 ....... 24,900 13,072 52 
Previous week ..... 24,900 18,211 73 
Wee GED cacvscccicc 23,100 21,613 93 
Two years ago..... 18,900 20,908 111 


SURVEY OF MILLING 

The officers and directors of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association held a meet- 
ing at the Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Tues- 
day afternoon, March 25, for the pur- 
pose of taking a survey of milling con- 
ditions in this state and to make plans 
looking to improving conditions and to 
defeat certain bills now before Congress 
which the millers regard with disfavor. 

“We might say,” reads a letter put out 
by J. C. Campbell, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, “that since 
the meeting of the National Federation 
in Chicago last fall, such conferences as 
this have become very much in fashion 
among the millers over the Central West 
in their efforts to find a way to avoid 
overproduction of flour and the demorali- 
zation occasioned by bad trade practices. 

“They are doing this sort of work in 
Ohio, Indiana, Oklahoma and Kansas to 
a noticeable extent, and if there is good 
to be derived from such activity, we 
should be for it strong.” 

MINIMUM CAR LOADING 

Concerning the proposal that has been 
docketed in the Southwestern Freight 
Bureau and also in the Western Trunk 
Line territory, to increase the minimum 
weight on flour, carloads, state and in- 
trastate, from 40,000 to 60,000 lbs, Mr. 
Campbell writes: 

“This proposal is asked in the inter- 
est of car conservation, but it cannot 
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be successfully defended on that ground, 
and financial conditions will not justify 
this attempt to force trading on this 
much larger basis. 

“We believe that testimony will show 
that the mills are using extraordinary 
care and diligence to load as many cars 
as they possibly can to the very limit. 
They responded to the call for help on 
this matter last year, in order to stave 
off a car shortage, and have not aban- 
doned the practice, and no doubt will 
continue it as a fixed habit. So it is 
very unjust to attack them from this 
angle at a time when their path is so 
beset with other troubles.” 

Leicn Lesuie. 


OKLAHOMA 

Unfavorable weather and bad country 
roads continued last week to depress the 
domestic flour business. The number of 
orders was affected by the condition of 
the wheat market. Cash wheat failed to 
follow the option market, thereby caus- 
ing the miller to debate about buying, 
and the situation was reflected in the 
holding off attitude of flour jobbers and 
wholesalers, 

Millfeeds at the end of March had 
made a total decline of about 20c per 
100 lbs. The heaviest drop was noted in 
shorts, demand for which was very light 
during the month. Millers reported that 
a fair parity existed between flour and 
millfeed prices. The range of the former 
was rather wide, standard hard wheat 
patent selling at $6.10@6.40, but the fig- 
ures were indicative of distances and de- 
livery costs more than of basic selling 
prices. 

Texas millers reported a firmer situa- 
tion and an improved tone in business. 
Leading millers of that state are pre- 
paring to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to break the wall of Canadian 
flour in Latin American countries. Okla- 
homa millers report a rather steady run 
of business in those countries. A ma- 
jority of the orders are for 200 to 300 
bbls. Only seldom is a shipment of 1,000 
bbls or over made. Mexico is a regular 
buyer from mills of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Straight patent hard wheat flour sold 
in these states at $5.60@5.90. Soft wheat 
patent brought $6.30@6.70, and clears 
and low grades were variously quoted 
down to $5. Mill-run bran sold at $1.40 
@1.45 per 100 lbs, straight bran $1.30@ 
1.35, shorts $1.45@1.65, corn chops $1.65 
@1.75, and corn meal, in 25-lb bags, at 
55@57c. 

WILL FIGHT SECTION 28 


Exporting manufacturers of Oklahoma, 
particularly flour and feed millers and 
cottonseed oil and cake grinders, will 
join the Texas Industrial Traffic League 
in its effort to secure from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a suspension 
of operation of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act which was to have be- 
come operative on May 20, 


NOTES 

Charles Fischer, aged 65, of Cuero, 
Texas, who was for nearly 50 years con- 
nected with the Buchel Milling Co., of 
that place, died recently at Cuero. A 
widow and five children survive. 

R. A. Chapman, Jr., of the Chapman 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, recently was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Frisco Railroad in Texas, 
succeeding the late George Hardwicke. 

The W. S. Strader Grain Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas, is to erect a grain elevator 
and flour and feed warehouse soon at 
Dalhart, Texas. The elevator probably 
will have a capacity of 25,000 bus. ~N. 
W. Graves is the company’s Dalhart 
manager. 

The Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, has appointed Raymond 
Sheldon, Oklahoma City, a member of 
its grain staff in Oklahoma, with head- 
quarters in Oklahoma City. Mr. Sheldon 
is secretaty of the Oklahoma City Grain 
Exchange, and formerly was secretary 
of the Cozart Grain Co. 

General E. W. Kirkpatrick, 80. years 
old, a director of the Collin County Mill 
& Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas, and 
the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, died recently at Rincon, N. M., 
while there on a business mission. He 
was a veteran of the Civil War, and had 
lived at McKinney, Texas, over 40 years. 
His principal business was the nursery, 
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and he had been president of both the 
state and national associations of nur- 
serymen. 

H. C. Hicks, sales manager for the El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., who attended 
the Oklahoma-Kansas bakers’ convention, 
said that, due to a falling off of export 
demand for flour, the mill, for the first 
time this year, has accumulated a small 
surplus of clears. He reported millfeeds 
in good demand, and predicted an ex- 
cellent business season. 

Among Kansas millers who were guests 
of the Chichewa Millers’ League at its 
meeting in Oklahoma City were Frank 
Stevens, secretary Kansas Millers’ Club, 
W. G. Moody, manager Wellington Mill 
& Elevator Co., Alfred Sowden secretary 
New Era Milling Co. Arkansas City, 
Cliff C. Kelly, of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, and Ward Mc- 
Gill, of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

That the Texas net container law is 
in violation of the Federal Constitution 
is alleged in a case recently appealed 
to the criminal court of appeals of that 
state by Edward H. Lisaght, of Fort 
Worth, against whom 63 charges of vio- 
lation of the law in sales of packages of 
beans were filed. Among other allega- 
tions is that previously brought by Texas 
flour and feed millers that it does not 
provide for a reasonable tolerance or 
variation in weights, and is of doubtful 
meaning. 

J. R. Chapman, former general man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Flour Mills, Enid, 
has brought suits against the Oklahoma 
State Bank of Enid and W. R. Lence, 
president of the bank, in which damages 
and fees totaling $37,335 are asked. Of 
this amount $10,000 is sought for loss of 
health resulting from false arrest, $10,- 
000 for defamation of character and 
$10,000 for exemplary damages. Chap- 
man was arrested in 1923 on a charge 
made by Lence that he issued a ware- 
house receipt for 5,333 bus wheat which 
he did not possess. Chapman failed to 
furnish: bond and was placed in jail. 
At a preliminary hearing the charges 
were dismissed. 





DEMAND FOR FLOUR TARIFF 
MADE BY GERMAN MILLERS 


The German flour milling industry has 
been laboring under difficulties for some 
time. The millers claim that under pres- 
ent conditions it is impossible for the 
German flour mills to compete with those 
of other countries, particularly the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Until the ending 
of the German bread control in October, 
1928, the flour mills were materially aid- 
ed by receiving their allotments of grain 
to grind for government account. Con- 
sequently conditions, according to Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports, have become worse in_ recent 
months. 

Before the war the German system of 
tariffs gave the flour mills some advan- 
tage, even in flour exports, and Germany 
had a flour surplus for export, although 
bread grain was imported. These tariffs 
since the war have been abolished. In 
fact, it is claimed that the turnover tax 
actually places the German farmer and 
German flour mills in worse position 
than foreign competitors. 

At present the German farmer, in sell- 
ing grain to the flour mills, has to pay a 
turnover tax of 2% per cent, and the 
flour mills have to pay another turnover 
tax 2% per cent in selling to the whole- 
saler. Imported flour, on the other hand, 
comes into the country free of the turn- 
over tax on the first sale. In the case 
of bread grain, millers may import wheat 
or rye free of the turnover tax, but 
must pay 2% per cent on the flour they 
turn out. 

Consequently, it is claimed that this 
turnover tax penalizes the German farm- 
er and German flour mills. It is report- 
ed that, during the first part of Feb- 
ruary, there were over 50 meetings held 
by the farmers’ associations and the 
milling industries to demand relief, and 
their chief demand was for an import 
tariff on flour to compensate for the 
turnover tax. The German minister of 
food maintained that this import tariff 
cannot be imposed, as it would be shift- 
ed to the consumer. However, many 
milling associations and merchants are 
hopeful that some form of tariff will be 
provided. 
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CHICAGO 

The sharp breaks in the wheat market 
last week were reflected in flour prices, 
which were 20@25c bbl lower. This had 
no stimulating effect on demand, how- 
ever, and business was very limited. In 
fact, the market was less active than 
during any week on the crop, and in- 
cluded all varieties. 

The weaker market undermined what 
confidence buyers had in prices, and 
many in the trade now look for even 
lower levels to be reached, Buyers do 
not seem disposed to commit themselves 
on a declining market. Another factor 
is that many here made bookings early 
in the year, and want to get rid of these 
contracts before making new purchases. 

Sales of spring wheat flour were very 
light, and buying was maiinly of single 
car lots, with only occasional larger or- 
ders. A few jobbers took on fair lots 
of well-known brands, on which they 
have an established trade, but these in- 
terests complain that their stocks are be- 
ing reduced very slowly. Hard winters 
were much like springs. Little interest 
was displayed, although very low prices 
were quoted by some mills. 

Soft wheat mill representatives also 
reported a very quiet demand, Cracker 
bakers have their needs well covered, and 
jobbers and cake bakers were in the 
market only in a small way. A wider 
range in prices was noticeable, with many 
Michigan mills quoting considerably be- 
low those of Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois. Pacific Coast soft wheat flour was 
again offered in this market last week, 
prices of $4.80 for a standard patent 
being quoted, but no business was put 
through. 

The call for 1ye flour slowed up. Mill 
representatives report having enjoyed a 
fairly good demand so far this month, 
but during the past few days buyers 
have been passing up all offerings. Local 
mills continue to operate their rye units 
quite steadily, production last week to- 
taling 5,000 bbls. White rye was quoted 
at $3.65@3.90 bbl, medium $3.50@3.75 
and dark $3.20@3.40. 

A reduction of %@%c was made in 
the price of semolinas, but business con- 
tinued very quiet. Some macaroni manu- 
facturers have cleaned up their old con- 
tracts, but are not disposed to make new 
commitments ahead, and buy only as 
needed. No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
3% @3\c lb, bulk; fancy durum patent, 
8%@3%c; No. 3 semolina, 3@3%c; 
fancy durum straight, 2% @2%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago; spring top patent $5.80@6.30 
bbl, standard patent $5.40@6.10, first 
clear $4.30@4.90, second clear $3.25@ 
3.75; hard winter short patent $5.40@6, 
95 per cent patent $4.75@5.25, straight 
$4.60@5, first clear $4.25@4.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $4.85@5.30, standard 
patent $4.70@5.10; straight $4.60@4.85, 
first clear $4.20@4.40. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 23-29 ....... 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 31,000 77 
BOOP BOO s4ccisivns 40,000 25,000 63 
Two years ago..... 40,000 26,000 65 

MILLFEED 


Following a further drop of 50c ton 
early last week, feed prices have held 
at unchanged levels, and there is a little 
firmer undertone to the market. There 
was no increase in buying, however, and 
demand was listless. The country trade 
only bought feed as was needed, and 
mixers showed little interest. Offerings 
for future shipment were not free, but 
plenty of transit feed was available, al- 
though there seemed to be sufficient in- 
quiry to absorb the bulk of it. Senti- 


ment as to the future course of the mar- 
ket is: mixed. Some feel that prices 
should hold fairly steady, but they do 
not look for an advance of any conse- 
quence. Others feel, however, that still 
lower levels will be reached, and as the 
season is so far advanced they do not 
look for any buying movement to set in. 
Mixed feed manufacturers report steady 
buying of prepared feeds, mainly for 
immediate shipment. Stocks in the hands 
of dealers are understood to be light. 

Spring bran was quoted at $23@24 
ton, hard winter bran $27@27.50, soft 
winter bran $27@27.50, standard mid- 
dlings $22.75@24, flour middlings $25@ 
27, and red dog $31@34. 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat last week were very 
light, totaling only 75 cars, against 113 
the previous week, and 199 a year ago. 
For this reason many buyers turned to 
wheat in store, and it was said that dur- 
ing the last few days of the week about 
150,000 bus were worked, of which a 
good share was from both public and 
private elevators. This consisted mainly 
of hard winter wheat, and went to some 
of the principal mill buyers. Another 
interesting feature was the sale of nu- 
merous small lots of red winter wheat to 
St. Louis interests, and it was estimat- 
ed that about 50,000 bus of this variety 
were sold for shipment to that point. 
Cash wheat prices followed the down- 
ward trend of the option markets, but 
premiums remained steady. Sales of 
wheat for shipment last week amounted 
to 260,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red wheat were 
1@2c over May, No. 2 red May price 
to 14%c over; No. 1 hard 2@7c over, No. 
2 hard May price to 5c over, No. 1 yel- 
low hard May price to Ic over, No. 2 
yellow hard %c over to lc under; No. 1 
dark northern 10@l1l5c over, No. 2 dark 
7@12c over, No. 1 northern 2@lIlIc over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.014%@ 
1.02% bu, No. 2 red $1.00144@1.02, No. 
3 red 974%c@$1; No. 1 hard $1.024%@ 
1.07%, No. 2 hard $1.004%2@1.05%, No. 
$3 hard 9814c@$1.021%4; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.10%@1.15%, No. 1 northern 
$1.02%2@1.11%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 

March 22 ....... $1.06%  $1.06%  $1.07% 

March 24....... 1.03 1.04% 1.05% 

March 25 ....... 1.02 1.03% 1.04% 
March 26 ....... 1.01% 1.03% 1.04 

March 27 ....... 1.01% 1.03% 1.04% 

March 28 ....... 1.005% 1.02% 1.03% 

COARSE GRAINS 
Cash corn was easier. A good de- 


mand prevailed for the better grades, 
but lower grades were hard to place. 
Fair shipping inquiry, sales for ship- 
ment totaling 270,000 bus. Receipts were 
606 cars, against 956 the previous week, 
and 623 a year ago. No. 3 mixed was 
quoted at 74%c bu, No. 4 mixed 74c, 
No. 5 mixed 72@72%c; No. 3 yellow 75 
@i75%ec, No. 4 yellow 73@74%c, No. 5 
yellow 71@72%c; No. 4 white 73%4c, No. 
5 white 72%c. 

Little interest was displayed in rye, 
and the market was easier. Influence of 
heavy holdings at Duluth is being felt 
here. No sales for shipment, and re- 
ceipts totaled 36 cars, compared with 
49 the previous week and 27 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted around 65@65%c bu. 


CORN PRODUCTS 

A steady demand was reported for 
corn s, but buying was mainly in 
small lots for near-by requirements, and 
very little booking ahead was noticeable. 
Freer inquiry was reported from abroad, 
but sales were limited, as bids were still 
too low. Corn flour was quoted at $2 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.90, white and oelkatr cream 
meal $1.90, pearl and granulated hominy 
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$1.90, oatmeal $2.80, jute, car lots, f.0.)).. 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.55 per 90-ll, 
sack. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended March 29, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments 
1924 1923 1924 192 
Flour, bbls..... 242 355 181 23 


Wheat, bus.... 190 538 227 24 
Cort, BUS....> 1,279 517 705 969 
A” ee 910 1,496 963 1,064 
Se See 47 84 6 
Barley, bus.... 171 232 54 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Prices were held at unchanged levels. 
but no improvement in demand was no 
ticeable. Scattered single car lot buying 
was reported, but there was no volum: 
to business. Mills continue to operat: 
quite steadily, and most of them ar 
catching up on old orders. Crusher 
and resellers quote meal at $39@40 ton 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


DISCUSS SHIPPING ORDER 


In order to impress upon representa 
tives of various industries, interested i: 
exporting and importing, the effect o1 
the operation of section 28 of the Jone: 
act, A. P. Husband, secretary Miller, 
National Federation, called a luncheon 
meeting on March 28 at the Traffic Club, 
Chicago. He -was desirous of making 
representatives of the various industries 
realize the seriousness if this new order 
should become effective, and to make 
them understand how important it was 
that they should be represented at the 
hearing on the Newton bill, to amend 
section 28 of the Jones act, which will 
be held before the House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries, April 3. 

Besides Mr. Husband there were pres- 
ent: James C. Jeffery, commerce coun- 
sel, and E. S. Wagner, of the Millers’ 
National Federation; representatives of 
stock yard interests, steel companies, the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., and others in- 
terested in the import and export trade. 
Maurice Strothman, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, also participat- 
ed in this conference. 


NOTES 


J. F. Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, was in this market re- 
cently. 

Frank G. Somers, flour broker, Chica- 
go, was in Minneapolis last week on a 
business trip. 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., Chicago, 
has returned from & four weeks’ trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 

John Fraser, president The Fraser 
Co., mill builders, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
in Chicago March 28. 

Alexander Stock, of F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., called at the Fed- 
eration offices on March 28, 

Bryce Smith, of the Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, spent the latter 
part of last week in Chicago. 

John F. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
at the Chicago office last week. 

F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Inc., stopped in Chicago re- 
cently en route east on a business trip. 

A. C. Falen, Lindsborg (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., visited in Chicago 
early last week on his way east on a 
business trip. 

Charles H. Meyer, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, is back at his oftice after being con- 
fined to his home for a week by an at- 
tack of grippe. 

W. N. Loughry, secretary-treasurer 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co, 
Monticello, Ind., was a recent visitor 
in this market. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, has moved his office from 112 West 
Adams Street to 427 America Fore 
Building, 844 North Rush Street. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, has returned from 
a short trip to St. Louis, where he went 
to attend the meeting of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club. 

John W. Eckhart & Co. was awarded 
the contract to supply the House of 
Correction, Chicago, with hard wheat 
flour that will be required during the 
quarter bogmateg April 1. The price 
was $4.70 bbl. 
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K. Heslenfeld, of N. V. Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, Holland, re- 
turned to Chicago on March 26 from a 
brief visit to Kansas City. He left the 
following day for New York, from 
whence he sailed on March 29 for France. 

The first meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Midwest Regional Advisory 
Board will be held in Chicago on May 
23, E. S. Wagner, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, is chairman of the 
grain products committee of this board. 

C. M. Rich, president of the newly or- 
ganized Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa, 
which has purchased the American Hom- 
iny’s plant there, spent a few days in 
Chicago last week. He left for New 
York, and from there expects to return 
to Keokuk. 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, arrived in 
New York early last week from a four 
weeks’ trip to the West Indies. Mr. 
Chapin will stop at several places on his 
return trip to Chicago, and is expected 
sack this week. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, Chicago, spoke 
over the radio the evening of March 26 
from the Daily News station WMAQ, 
through the courtesy of the American 
Chemical Society. His subject was “A 
New Chemical Industry.” 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, and H. N. 
Weinstein, western manager Malt-Dias- 
tase Co., have moved their offices from 
621 to Room No, 723, Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Weinstein is on 
a trip to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winni- 
peg, and Denver, Colo. and will be 
away about four weeks. 

John Crosby, president Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and T. C. Estee, 
director and manager New York office, 
visited local headquarters last week. Mr. 
ind Mrs. Estee were returning from a 
trip to California. L. F. Eaton, man- 
ager Chicago office, has returned from a 
short visit to headquarters at Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mrs. Margaretha Piper, widow of 
Henry Piper, founder of the Piper Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, died at her home, 1610 
North Wells Street, on March 25, aged 
84. She had lived in Chicago more than 
56 years, and is survived by two sons 
and two daughters. The sons, A, H. 
and Charles Piper, are owners of the 
Piper Baking Co. 

The city council of Chicago on March 
27 passed a resolution scoring the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, and stated that great 
damage to the country in general would 
result from enactment of the paternalis- 
tic and socialistic export corporation bill. 
The resolution also stated that a feeling 
of business uncertainty has prevailed 
generally throughout the nation as a re- 
sult of pending legislation in Congress. 
The resolution also included the follow- 
ing paragraph: “This body, in the solemn 
belief that such legislation would create 
a most unfortunate situation throughout 
the nation, hereby protests enactment of 
such proposed laws.” 

There is some possibility that the con- 
tract committees of the National Feder- 
ated Flour Clubs and the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation may hold a joint con- 
ference in Chicago just prior to the an- 
nual directors’ pa delegates’ meeting 
of the Federation. President Roos has 
promised the flour club committee that 
if possible such a meeting will be ar- 
ranged. It is stated that, in the opinion 
of many millers and flour men, a meet- 
ing of these committees should be held, 
as it recognized that both organizations 
are working to the end of improving 
conditions in the trade. Some of the 
points that would no doubt be discussed 
at such a conference are the questions of 
weights, responsibility of buyers for final 
eens inspection, and the f.o.b. mill 
clause. 


MILWAUKEE 


In consequence of the break in the 
wheat market last week, the volume of 
flour sales decreased to a considerable ex- 
tent. About the only business put through 
by mills was some small parcels for 
immediate shipment. In the first place, 
it was a question of waiting to see if 
the slump in wheat had run its course; 
in the second, asking prices did not fol- 
low wheat downward in the same propor- 
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tion. With no confidence in wheat prices, 
buyers were inclined to misinterpret the 
relative steadiness of flour prices. 

A fiat reduction of 15@20c bbl was 
made in spring wheat flour prices by 
local mills. Outside mills in some in- 
stances cut even deeper. Mills quoted 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent on March 29 at $6.40@6.85 bbl, 
standard patent at $6.10@645, and 
straight at $5.95@6.15, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 

The call for clear flour also was slack, 
and not much was sold, either for quick 
or later delivery. Inquiry concerned only 
the top grades. Low grades continued 


very dull. Prices were nominally 10@ 
15c lower. Fancy clear was quoted on 


March 29 at $5.30@5.45 bbl, first clear at 
$5@5.25, and second at $3.65@4.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Business in Kansas patents was of no 
consequence. An encouraging sign was 
the relative steadiness in asking prices, 
especially those emanating from the 
Southwest for application to this market. 
Storm conditions hampered communica- 
tion on a number of days. Jobbers’ rep- 
resentatives found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to call on country trade. Estab- 
lished mill prices were reduced 10@lic, 
or less than for spring. Mills quoted 
fancy brands of hard winter patent at 
$6.25@6.50 bbl, standard patent at $5.85 
@6.25, straight at $5.35@5.85, and first 
clear at $5.30@5.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

Complaint concerning the lack of suit- 
able shipping directions continued, al- 
though production was fair, compared 
with the average weekly rate of recent 
months. Traffic is moving much better 
than usual at this season, and deliveries 
are relatively prompt. Mills have not 
been able to make any headway toward 
cleaning up contracts as per schedule. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 28-29 ...... 12,000 3,800 32 

Previous week ..... 12,000 3,850 33 

EMRE YORE cccecccves 16,000 6,700 42 
Two years ago..... 4 arr e 

Three years ago.... 24,000 »,435 23 

Four years ago..... 24,000 3,000 13 

Five years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour trade was pretty slow, so far 
as new business for mills was concerned. 
The weakness in rye, which has not been 
accompanied by a proportionate reduc- 
tion in flour prices, limits purchases to 
bare necessities. Wisconsin rye mills are 
still able to operate at or close to capac- 
ity, but they have not, as a rule, been 
selling as much as they have been mak- 
ing. and shipping. Prices are unchanged 
to 10c lower. Pure white was quoted on 
March 29 to $3.95@4.05 bbl, straight at 
$3.80@3.90, pure dark at $3.70@3.80, and 
ordinary dark at $3.35@3.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

CORN FLOUR 

. There is hardly enough business pass- 
ing in corn flour to call it a market. 
Corn remains so relatively high and out 
of proportion to other grains and cereals 
that consumers are buying other than 
corn goods. Prices are nominally un- 
changed. Asking prices on March 29, in 
car lots, 100-Ilb sacks, at mill, were $1.95 
@2 for corn flour, $1.90@1.95 for corn 
meal, and $1.95@2 for corn grits. 


MILLFEED 

Business was not entirely flat, but no 
improvement could be noticed over the 
recent stagnation of buying interest. 
Bran was marked down $1@1.50 more 
since last week, while middlings were re- 
duced 50c, and on spot again arrived at 
a parity with bran after being offered at 
a considerable discount. Hominy feed 
was almost entirely nominal, but un- 
changed. Rye feed declined $1, and oat 
feed 50c@$1, without exciting any in- 
terest. 

Retail trade in Wisconsin just now 
is badly restricted by the breaking up 
of highways. In some sections farmers 
are isolated by the impassable condition 
of the roads. City dealers have but a 
small trade at best. 

Mills on March 22 quoted standard 
bran at $22@23.50 ton, winter bran $26 
@26.50, standard fine middlings $22@ 
22.50, flour middlings $25@27, red dog 
$31@33, hominy feed $83.50, rye feed 


$20@21, reground oat feed $11@11.50, 
old process oil mea! $40@41, cottonseed 
meal $42@47, and gluten feed $34.40, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 5@9c lower, outside for 
spring. Receipts, 10 cars; previous 
week, 25; last year, 56. Fair demand 
at recent decline, but receipts light and 
desirable qualities scarce. Basis sharp- 
ly lower on spring; No. 1 dark northern 
ranged 4@7c over Minneapolis May 
price; winters unchanged at 2@6c over 
May. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.14@1.17, No. 2 $1.12@1.16, No. 3 
$1.10@1.15; No. 1 hard winter $1.05@ 
1.07, No. 2 $1.04@1.06, No. 3 99c@$1.01; 
No. 1 red winter $1.02@1.04, No. 2 $1.01 
@1.03, No. 3 99c@$1.01; No. 1 mixed 
$1.02@1.08, No. 2 $1.01@1.07, No. 3 99c 
@$1.06. 

Rye closed 1@1%c lower. Receipts, 
11 cars; previous week, 15; last year, 41, 
Offerings smaller and demand fair, large- 
ly from shippers. Basis lower, with No. 
2 quotable at 244c under July price, but 
tending firmer, with small receipts. No. 
1 closed at 65%4c; No. 2, 65%c; No. 3, 
634% @64%c; No. 4, 60@63c. To arrive: 
No. 2, 30 days, 64%4c. 

Corn closed %@lIc lower. Receipts, 
197 cars; previous week, 261; last year, 
228. Closing session of week showed re- 
covery from early weakness, especially 
for white. Offerings light and demand 
good. Basis improved. Considerable 
moist and off-color received and subject- 
ed to discounts. No. 2 yellow closed at 
754%4@Tic; No. 3 white, 76@77c; No. 3 
mixed, 743%, @75%c. 

Oats closed 24%;@3c lower. Receipts, 
94 cars; previous week, 81; last year, 
278. Fair local and shipping demand 
for small offerings, with better basis, 
No. 3 white ranging %@%c over May 
price. Cereal mills bought choice heavy 
samples, which were scarce. No. 3 white 
closed at 45144 @4é6c. 

Barley closed 1@2c lower for inferior, 
but strong for choice. Receipts, 75 cars; 
previous week, 69; last year, 128. Better 
qualities wanted and scarce; general of- 
ferings light. Market firmer, with im- 
proved demand. Choice to fancy, 46@ 
48-lb test, quotable at 83@84c; fair to 
good, 43@45-lb test, 73@82c;_ light 
weight, 38@42-light test, 68@79c; feed 
and rejected, 68@7lc. Iowa was quoted 
at 68@84c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 70 
@84c; Minnesota, 68@84c; Dakota, 68 
@80c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 29, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 32,430 28,350 13,610 17,400 
Wheat, bus.. 14,000 78,400 47,250 52,400 
Corn, bus.... 326,560 338,970 302,675 203,825 
Oats, bus.... 250,800 607,200 358,075 341,725 
Barley, bus.. 155,200 202,240 42,120 39,20 
Rye, bus..... 18,395 58,015 1,510 110,590 
Feed, tons... 900 120 9,504 7,616 
NOTES 


E. J. Grimes, general manager Cargill 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, visited the Mil- 
waukee branch during the past week. 

William Hyblein, of C. S. Porter & 
Co., grain dealers, Fox Lake, visited the 
Wallace M. Bell Co., Milwaukee, last 
week. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., has been nominated as a 
candidate for member of the board of 
directors of the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
for a three-year term. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
were filed here on March 24 in behalf 
of the Badger Grain Co., Green Bay, and 
Anthony S. DeBroux, secretary-teasurer 
and principal owner of the business, 

A new wholesale firm specializing in 
biscuits, cookies and confectionery, has 
been organized at Madison under the 
name of Wisconsin Jobbing Co., by Wil- 
liam Wichhorst and Emil Kunkel. Head- 
quarters have been opened at 802 Wil- 
liamson Street. 

M. B. Helmer, head of the Helmer 
Milling Co., Fond du Lac, has been elect- 
ed president of Post D, Travellers’ Pro- 
tective Association and a delegate to the 
state convention at Fond du Lac, April 
25-26. Mr. Helmer is a past national 
president, and served several terms as 
head of the local post in past years. 

Carr Bros., wholesale and retail gro- 
cers, Janesville, have entered the car 
lot flour buying class with the opening 
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of their new establishment at 50-52 
South River Street. The new store is 
48x125, and provides a new screened 
flour bin with a capacity of one carload. 
Four brands of flour are to be stocked 
regularly. 

George Corruthers, of New York, rep- 
resenting James Corruthers & Co., Ltd., 
a widely known grain concern of the 
United States and Canada, visited the 
Milwaukee grain trade during the past 
week, being the guest of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., operating the Chicago & 
North Western’s Kinnickinnic and. the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s “A” 
elevators. 

John H. Manning, general superintend- 
ent Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., and 
John H. Crittenden, a pioneer in the 
milling and grain industry, have been 
nominated by petition as additional can- 
didates for directors of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. The primary 
scheduled for March 29 was dispensed 
with because of withdrawal of candi- 
dates for other offices. The annual elec- 
tion will be held April 7. 

David J. Price, engineer in charge of 
development work for the Bureau of 
Chemistry, who is making an extensive 
tour, with the Pacific Coast as his ob- 
jective, conferred with the industrial 
commission of Wisconsin at Madison on 
March 24 regarding methods of con- 
trolling dust explosions in mills, eleva- 
tors and factories. He proceeded to 
Minneapolis on March 25 for a confer- 
ence with grain elevator operators and 
engineers, 

Ernest Biddick, head of Ernest Bid- 
dick & Co., dealers in grain, flour, feed, 
etc., who sustained $6,000 loss by fire 
which destroyed the elevator on Jan, 10, 
was found dead in the warehouse on 
March 26. Despondency over financial 
matters is accepted as the reason for 
taking his own life. A new elevator is 
under construction. Mr. Biddick was 32 
years of age, and formerly was princi- 
pal of the Elroy, Wis., high school. His 
wife and four small children survive him. 

The Fleischmann Malting Co., Cincin- 
nati, which acquired the large elevator 
and malt house of the American Grain 
& Malting Co., Eighth Street and the 
Milwaukee tracks, Watertown, has been 
granted a Wisconsin corporate charter. 
Of the total authorized capital of $2,000,- 
000, the proportion to be used in Wis- 
consin is given as $20,000. Carl E. Em- 
merling, who has been in charge of the 
premises since purchased by The Fleisch- 
mann company, is designed as Wisconsin 
agent. 

The Updike Grain Corporation, Oma- 
ha, has retired from the Milwaukee 
market, and on March 26 turned over its 
local business to the Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., with office at 86 Michigan 
Street, and headquarters at the main ele- 
vator at Thirty-third Avenue and Grant 
Street. Leonard J. Keefe, for several 
years manager of the Milwaukee Up- 
dike branch, has joined the Froedtert 
organization and will continue to handle 
consignments and sales to arrive in its 
consignment department, as assistant to 
J. P. Hessburg. Clifford Thorsen will 
also represent the Froedtert company as 
travelling representative in Iowa and 
South Dakota. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BUY WILLIAMSPORT BAKERY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—C. F. and H. J. 
Stroehmann, of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
others, have acquired the bakery of the 
Gramlich Baking Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
and will assume charge on April 5. The 
Messrs, Stroehmann are sons of Fred G. 
Stroehmann, prominent Wheeling whole- 
sale baker, who recently sold his large 
bakery holdings in Wheeling, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky., to the 
United Bakeries Corporation. The plant 
of the Gramlich Baking Co. is one of the 
largest and most up-to-date establish- 
ments in central Pennsylvania. It is 
understood that Mr. Stroehmann, Sr., 
will not be actively connected with the 
new enterprise. 

J. H. Woorkripce. 





Dr. R. A. Millikan, director of the 
California Institute of Technology, Pas- 
adena, has been awarded the 1922 Nobel 
prize for physics in recognition of his 
isolation and measurement of the élec- 
tron. 
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strike, and now it seems that they are to 
be handicapped still further. New 
charges for handling goods in the Port 
of London become effective April 1, and 
these include a further increase of 45 
per cent over the present basic rates 
for landing flour. 

It will be remembered that the de- 
mand of the men was for an increase in 
wages of 2s per day, and decasualization 
of labor. The settlement made by the 
employers was arranged by granting the 
men Is advance at once, a second shilling 
on the first of June, and an inquiry as 
to the best method of bringing decasuali- 
zation into force. 

Although the traders of the Port of 
London did not benefit from the de- 
crease in the dockers’ wages of Is per 
day last July, which was the cause of 
the partial strike at that time, today 
they are notified that there will be an 
increase all around, which is considered, 
by those who should be in a position to 
judge, to be greatly in excess of the 
needs of the situation. 

Shipping will have to pay 65 per cent, 
instead of 471%, over the basic rate for 
dock dues and additional rent, while for 
discharging and extra charges the per- 
centage is increased from 57% per cent 
to 100 per cent over the basic rates. 

Goods have to bear their share, the 
rate for landing and extra charges being 
raised from 55 per cent to 100 over the 
basic rate, while rent is increased from 
47% per cent to 50. 

The case of flour is a particularly hard 
one. The basic rate for this article was 
3s 9d per ton in 1914. During 1915 it 
was advanced three times, first to 4s 3d, 
then to 4s 9d, and later to 5s 3d, an in- 
crease of 40 per cent during the year. 
Since then, all further additions have 
been by percentage over the 5s 3d, which 
has been taken by the dock authority 
(although wrongly) as the basic rate. . 

This is not, however, the whole tale, as 
it is understood that, with perhaps one 
other exception, flour is the only goods 
imported into London for which the basic 
rate is not the pre-war rate, and in 
the case of flour this should be 3s 9d per 
ton. Today the flour trade is paying 
5s 3d plus 55 per cent per ton for land- 
ing flour. This is about 115 per cent 
above the pre-war rate, while with the 
additional charges which are to come in- 
to force on April 1 the rate will repre- 
sent an increase of exactly 180 per cent 
over the cost of landing flour in 1914. 

It is contended in the trade that the 
present basic rate of 5s 3d per ton is 
an unfair one, and efforts are being 
made to get it reduced, but it will be 
hard to convince the Port of London 
Authority, which controls the docks of 
London, as well as the wharfingers, who 
own the wharves on the riverside, that 
the rate of 1914 was the correct one, for 
they contend that at that time 3s 9d 
was not economical, and represented 
work being done at a loss. If, however, 
that is so, then in some cases the loss 
must have been heavy, as those whose 
memory goes back to those pre-war days 
are in a position to vouch for the fact 
that 3s 6d, and sometimes as low as 3s 
3d, was paid for landing flour. 

In considering this question from the 
trade point of view, it must not be 
thought that they are howling over 2s 
446d per ton (which is the proposed ac- 
tual increase), for they know that this 
amount must be added to the cost, when 
quoting a price to ex-store buyers, but 
it must be remembered that the flour 
trade is a severely competitive one, and 
this extra charge which the public must 

ay eventually, for the margin of profit 
Is too small for the trade to absorb, of 


present conditions of competition which 
importers experience from London mili- 
ers, it would seem to increase the ad- 
verse balance under which imported flour 
labors today. 

It is stated that revised schedules of 
charges merging in the rates the per- 
centage addition are in preparation, and 
there are rumors that the basic rate for 
flour may be reduced. For the sake of 
the flour trade we can only hope this 
may be the case, for the importer can ill 
afford to carry any additional burden, 


ENGLAND 

Lonvon, March 12,—After a long pe- 
riod of steady prices, there was today a 
lowering of cable offers of at least 6d 
per sack, brought about by the improve- 
ment in the exchange position, combined 
with a decline in wheat values in the 
Winnipeg and Chicago markets. Indi- 
rectly the fall in wheat prices may be 
traced to the increased duty which the 
United States proposes to put upon 
wheat, for Canada is the predominating 
partner in the export trade of wheat 
and flour in North America, and no 
doubt the anticipated reduced consump- 
tion of Canadian flour in the United 
States will release more for the outside 
world. 

However, be the cause what it may, 
it is cheering to the importer in this 
market to feel that there is a chance of 
prices at long last coming down to a 


level which will enable him to compete” 


for the flour trade of this port. To do 
this there will, however, have to be some 
demand, and that for the moment seems 
to be negligible. Canadian export pat- 
ents are offered at 34s 3d@34s_ 6d, 
but as there are still resellers at 34s and 
less for March seaboard, it can be quite 
understood that the amount of fresh 
business is small. Canadian top patents 
are offered at 36s 6d@37s 6d, according 
to quality, but sellers are satisfied if 
they can get such prices ex-ship. 

Minneapolis low grades are offered at 
28s 3d. Plate low grades for April ship- 
ment are considered good value at 27s, 
c.i.f., owing to their good color. Aus- 
tralian flour has become rather quiet. 
Shippers ask 33s 6d for April dispatch. 
There are resellers of passage parcels 
at 33s, but spot stocks are small and 
full prices can be made, although the 
quantity purchased would be small. 

The official price for London made 
straight -run flour is still 38s 6d, deliv- 
ered, but buyers of round lots can easily 
buy at 36s 6d, with the possibility in 
some cases of 36s. This latter price is 
equal to about 32s, c.i.f., and we are in- 
formed that if the buyer wishes to pur- 
chase for April or May delivery, there is 
a discount of 1s per sack, making the 
price 35s 6d, delivered. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been in excess 
of requirements, although the actual 
quantity has not been large. The quan- 
tities, given in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
are: from the United States, Atlantic, 
17,599; Canada, 4,550; Australia, 800; 
India, 16; Continent, 1,582. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market is reported quiet, 
and demand limited. The price move- 
ment has been downward, except for 
Australian and karachi wheat. No. 1 
northern Manitoba, steamer named, due, 
has been sold at 46s 3d, showing a decline 
of 1s 6d on the week. February-March 
sold at 46s 6d, March-April at 46s 3d, 
May-June at 54s 144d, and June-July 
at 44s 10%d. Australian wheat is 
steady. Steamer loading is held for 48s, 


Rosafe, 6314-lb, February-March, 44s 3d. 
Baruso, 63144-lb, sold at 42s. 


MILL OFFALS 
Demand for offals has been quiet, and 
prices declined all around. London 
milled bran can be purchased today at 
£7 5s per ton, ex-mill, and while mid- 
dlings are quoted at £8, it is reported 
that business has been done at £7 lis. 
Plate pollards are easier, with passage 
parcels at £7 2s 6d, February-March at 
£6 15s, and March-April at £6 5s. Fancy 
Plate middlings are quotably unchanged 
from last week, with afloat parcels at 
£9 5s and April-July at £8 Ills 3d. 
Plate bran is offered at £6 15s, c.i.f., for 
March-April shipment. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is deadly dull; it is reported 
that the London millers are securing the 
bulk of the trade moving, but even this 
is small. Aberdeen and Midlothian are 
unchanged at £17 and £21, ex-store, re- 
spectively. London made is quoted at 
£16 per ton, and even less than this may 
have been accepted. American and Ca- 
nadian prices are reported unchanged, 
with apparently no desire on the part of 
the mills to reduce their quotations, and 
certainly no signs of buyers here being 
ready to pay prices asked. 


WHEN IS FLOUR FOREIGN 


Referring to the article under this 
heading in The Northwestern Miller’s 
London correspondence of March 7, it 
is only fair to W. Norman Vernon to 
give his reply to the letter written by 
Mr. Phillips. Mr. Vernon says: “The 
writer appears to object to the term 
‘foreign.’ If it weighs heavily with him 
I will substitute the word ‘imported,’ but 
this play on words does not alter what I 
meant to convey when I spoke at the 
master bakers’ annual dinner at Wal- 
lasey on Feb. 28. I simply asked the 
bakers to consider the advisability of 
limiting the use of this flour. 

“My motives were patriotic, though 
there was a risk that they might be labeled 
selfish, but the fact should not be lost 
sight of that this country can produce 
more flour than is required for her 
needs. The result of this, short time at 
the mills, increased costs, higher prices, 
higher value of offals, dearer milk and 
dearer meat as the result of the latter. 
Surely these facts cannot be overlooked, 
and surely patriotism begins at home. 

“The writer suggests that patriotic 
desires to cement the bonds of empire 
were lacking in my proposal to discon- 
tinue the use of imported flour, but is 
it not a fact that a large proportion of 
the wheats used in British mills comes 
from our colonies? Let us help them 
by using their wheat to the fullest ex- 
tent, after we have satisfied ourselves 
that we are using the maximum percent- 
age of our home grown crop, and thus 
assist them in a way which will not in- 
terfere with the best interests of the 
British public.” 


BREAD MAKING COSTS IN SCOTLAND 


As a barometer of the British bread 
trade, and as an illuminating document 
in view of the inquiry ordered by Wash- 
ington into the costs of bread to the 
American consumer, the half yearly ac- 
counts of the United Co-operative Bak- 
ing Society of Scotland furnishes valu- 
able data. The society’s output of loaf 
bread is calculated to be equal to about 
one fourth of Scotland’s total rate of 
consumption, and for that reason the 
cost figures of the report are worthy of 
attention. 

During the six months ended Jan. 25, 
1924, the total amount of flour used at 


for the corresponding six months of thx 
preceding year, a reduced use of 10 pe: 
cent. At the head bakery the flour used 
in loaf bread production for the periods 
under review amounted respectively to 
50,575 and 57,573 sacks, a reduced flour 
turnover of 12.2 per cent, 

The flour consumption for the six 
months was 5,475 sacks, compared to 
6,538 in the corresponding six months 
of the previous year. As regards thx 
cost of baking per sack, the returns 
show that the cost of converting a sack 
of flour into loaf bread is 21s 814d, 
which shows practically no change from 
that ruling a year ago. In the case of 
pastries and small bread the cost is 
94s 104d per sack, compared with 91s 
5%d a year ago. It is interesting to 
note that oatcakes are more in Gemand. 
The number of sacks of oatmeal used 
were 1,842 for the six months, compared 
with 1,580 a year ago, or an increase 
of 16.6 per cent, while the baking cost 
per sack was 95s %d, compared with 
99s 2d a year ago. 


JOINS MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


Arthur Kennedy, who for several years 
has been manager of the flour depart- 
ment of Berry Barclay & Co., London, 
is joining the firm of Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., flour importers of London. Mr. 
Kennedy, well known in the London flour 
trade, is a brother of W. Kennedy, of 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, another London 
flour importing firm. 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE DESTROYED 


A large grain warehouse occupied by 
the flour milling firm of Paul Bros., Bir- 
kenhead, on the Mersey, was burned on 
March 6. At one time it was feared that 
the mills might be involved, but the fact 
that they were not directly connected 
with the warehouse and the abundance 
of water at hand prevented a further 
disaster. No one was injured, but the 
damage will run into big figures. 


Slow Flour Inquiry at Liverpool 


Liverroot March 12.—The markets 
continued steady to firm until two days 
ago when, in consequence of the heavy 
declines in America and Argentina, an 
easier tendency set in, and forward po- 
sitions of wheat show a decline of %@ 
14d per ctl, May being 8s 114d, July 
8s 10%d, and October 8s 9%4d, against 
9s %d, 9s 44d and 8s 114d, respectively, 
a week ago. English wheats also show 
a weaker tendency, and on the week are 
frequently 3d per 112 lbs lower. Best 
milling descriptions command 10s 6d@ 
10s 9d, and inferior varieties 9s 6d@10s. 
The general demand for wheat has been 
better, and occasionally the market has 
been rather active, with continental buy- 
ers more in evidence. 

Shipments have been heavy, and float- 
ing supplies show further substantial in- 
creases, notwithstanding heavy arrivals. 
Compared with a week ago, prices are 3d 
per qr lower to 6d higher. 


FLOUR SITUATION 

There has been a very slow inquiry for 
both home milled and foreign flour. The 
recent decline of Is per sack for the 
former has not brought buyers into the 
market, for it is generally thought their 
stocks are sufficient for the present. For- 
eign flour for shipment is quiet and fa- 
vors buyers, 33s 3d being taken during 
the week for Australian, March ship- 
ment to United Kingdom ports. 

Low grade flour is in limited demand, 
due to continued high prices for all 
grades; American second clear is held 
for 28s 3d per 280 lbs, March seaboard. 
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Argentine low grade sold at £10 5s per 
ton London, March-April shipment, and 
further bids at same price did not result 
in business. 
FEED 
Linseed cake buyers have shown more 
interest at slightly advancing prices, viz., 
£11 18s, ¢.i.f., per ton, Irish ports, and 
10s more was paid for meal, April sea- 
board shipment. Some business has been 
done in cake to Liverpool at £10 2s 6d, 
May-August shipment, and meal sold at 
£10 13s, same shipment. Trading by 
resellers is reported today in March ship- 
ment cake at £11 10s. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, March 10.—Despite the big 
hole that has been made in spot stocks 
of flour within the past few weeks, there 
is still no disposition by bakers to buy 
on a large scale, though the market 
tendency, such as the higher forward 
price for wheat, is against this cau- 
tion. That wheat should today be able 
to command a better forward price 
is, of course, contrary to the expectations 
entertained since the Canadian wheat 
crop was definitely estimated. 

In Scotland, as in other markets, it 
was believed that the unloading of Can- 
ida’s big reserve of wheat would bring 
‘bout an easing of values as the season 
advanced, but the entry of the Con- 
tinent as a fairly formidable buyer has 
at least postponed the possibility of 
cheaper wheat. 

FLOUR VALUES 


Current prices for flour on the cif. 
basis in Glasgow are as follows: home 
milled, 34s, 36s and 38s per 280 Ibs, ac- 
cording to grade. Imported top Mani- 
tobas 35s@35s 6d, American winters 37s 
id@38s, Australian 33s@33s 6d_ for 
\pril. Australian flour, while still the 
cheapest offered on the market, is now 
in small bulk on spot, and only one or 
two importers have any in hand. Ca- 
nadian winters are worth about 35s, and 
there is no business doing in Kansas. 


STOCKS 


There is a feeling prevalent here that 
arrivals of flour will be small up till 
May. There is not much wheat offering 
until April, and that will not be avail- 
able only at a stiffer price. A consider- 
able quantity of Australian and Argen- 
tine wheat has been bought, but freights 
have gone up on this route in the inter- 
val. Home millers are getting along 
fairly well at the moment, the relatively 
high price of bran being to their advan- 
tage. Bran is commanding £8 10s per 
ton and, despite the advent of March and 
nominal ——. this value is being 
maintained, owing to the severity of the 
weather. 


WITHDRAW STRIKE CLAUSE 


The trouble regarding the imposition of 
objectionable clauses by shipping com- 
panies in bills of lading is likely to blow 
over, but it is clear that it was only 
due to timely protests and publicity by 
traders that the shipping people were 
moved to change their minds. The ob- 
jectionable clause, it will be remembered, 
was that in times of strikes and other 
troubles the shipping companies reserved 
the right either to return the cargo to 
port of shipment or to divert it to a port 
other than its declared destination. 

The importers here viewed this clause 
as a serious infringement of ordinary 
trading rights. If necessary they were 
disposed to bring the matter before the 
Board of Trade, on the ground that it 
was in restraint of trade. However, all 
the shipping companies concerned, with 
one exception, have now agreed to with- 
draw the clause. The exception is the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which holds 
that questions of freight are for the 
other side to decide. This attitude, of 
course, will be contested by importers, 
who have the powerful lever at their 
hands of informing any recalcitrant 
company that they will seek freights 
elsewhere. 

It is of interest to note that the banks 
have an interest in this matter, since 
credit 1s advanced against these goods 
while on passage; but if the port of de- 


livery of s is doubtful it is obvious 
that the banks cannot have the same 
confidence in granting credits. It may 
be taken for granted that this aspect 
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was brought to the notice of the ship- 
ping companies concerned. 


THE UNGRATEFUL CONSUMER 

The narrow margin of stocks which is 
being carried in the United Kingdom at 
present is a subject of much trade com- 
ment, and the Mark Lane (London) cor- 
respondent of the Glasgow Herald, in 
drawing attention to the matter, has 
been answered by a flour user who de- 
sires to disclaim for the trade any of 
the responsibility. His disclaimer, as 
published, is as follows: 

“Who is to blame for this state of 
matters? On whose shoulders does he 
place the responsibility of making sure 
that stocks shall be kept up in this coun- 
try to a normal or safe point? Even 
with small working stocks, merchants 
and millers have lost heavily since de- 
control (March 31, 1921). Many traders 
have got tired of this sort of business, 
and naturally decline to carry pre-war 
stocks to feed consumers who are not 
only ungrateful but who very often pub- 
licly declare that the providers of the 
staff of life are profiteers who ought to 
be severely dealt with. 

“Grain and flour merchants and mill- 
ers are not indifferent to the future of 
our stocks of human and animal food, 
but it must not be forgotten that these 
men are in business to make a living, 
not to keep big stocks to supply human 
and animal consumers of food, and, in 
doing so, dissipate their capital and de- 
stroy their trade.” 


IRELAND 
Betrast, March 10.—There has been 
practically no buying for shipment. On 
spot there seems to be no end to the 
offering of flour at prices under those 
at which the mills would sell in any po- 
sition, and the few sales made the past 
few weeks do not seem to have hardened 
importers’ ideas as to prices. In Dublin 
and the south of Ireland, stocks are not 
quite as heavy as in the north, and im- 
porters are not accepting anything like 
the low prices being taken in the north- 
ern markets, despite the fact that com- 
petition from home millers in the Free 
State is very much keener than it is in 
the north. 
FLOUR VALUES 


Cables have been very firm. Some 
Manitoba export patents under mills’ 
own brands are offered at 35s for April 
shipment from seaboard. Other similar 
flours are offered as low as 33s 6d, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 33s 9d, Dublin. 

On the other hand, it ‘is possible to buy 
on spot at about Is below these figures 
in Belfast, but in Dublin and the south 
of Ireland, importers are getting ship- 
ment prices for anything they have on 
hand. Manitoba short patents are ir- 
regular in price. It is possible to buy a 
very fine patent under mill’s own brand 
at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s 3d, 
Dublin, for shipment, while on spot sales 
have been made at about Is under this 
quotation. 

Minneapolis flour can be secured on 
spot, passage or shipment, at about 35s 
6d per 280 lbs, net, cif. Belfast or 
Dublin. American soft winters are still 
hopelessly out of line, quotations re- 
ceived this week being 40s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin, for March- 
April shipment from seaboard. Against 
this the very finest grade of home made 
flour could be bought at equal to 40s, 
net, c.i.f., either port. It is possible to 
buy a grade almost equal to American 
exports from the home millers at about 
36s, net, c.i.f., either port, and those who 
have American flour on spot to sell are 
meeting the home millers’ competition by 
accepting around this price for prompt 
delivery. 

Australian flours are practically sold 
out on spot, and those who picked up the 
bargains around 3ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
some weeks ago are congratulating them- 
selves now that they secured some cheap 
flour, as it would be impossible to buy 
anything now under 35s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. It is difficult to get any offers for 
shipment, mills still finding difficulty in 
obtaining freight room. 

STOCKS 

Just when arrivals seemed to be fall- 
ing off, about 25,000 bags arrived in Bel- 
fast, which is practically unsold flour, 
and it is reported being offered at a 


figure at which it could not be replaced. 
There is a good deal of English bakers 
flour coming into the north of Ireland, 
especially, and a certain proportion in 
the south. This was bought some time 
ago at very much below the price the 
mills would accept today, and millers 
report that new business is impossible at 
the prices they are quoting, as bakers 
and consumers will not pay the home 
millers’ price so long as they can get 
imported flour at present low values. 

It is expected, however, that millers 
will make an attempt to meet buyers 
shortly, of which there are already indi- 
cations by their willingness to make con- 
cessions to some little extent, though not 
sufficient to induce bakers to operate. 


OATMEAL 


Those who were wanting very extreme 
prices in the previous week for Ameri- 
can flake are not now so buoyant, al- 
though some Canadian quotations have 
been as high as ever, and one cable came 
through in the neighborhood of about 
43s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast and 
Dublin. However, it has been possible 
to buy some good American brands at 
42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 43s, Dublin, 
for April shipment from seaboard, and 
there have been cheaper offers even than 
this of outside brands, viz., at 41s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., either port, with the intima- 
tion from the mills that they would 
like bids. 

There is very little doing for shipment. 
Importers have been willing to accept 
41s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., either port 
for goods they have on passage, and it 
has even been reported that the same 
price would be accepted for any ordinary 
flake, ex-store. Pinhead and medium 
meals have been stiff in price, and noth- 
ing under 40s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, would be accepted. Importers 
are offering medium meal at equal to 
40s, net, ci.f., Belfast, but the goods 
were purchased some time ago when the 
market was easier and they are under- 
selling mills’ present quotations. 

The general demand for oatmeal is 
good. The weather has been in favor of 
increased consumption, being cold, with 
snow and frost. Home millers are get- 
ting equal to about 44s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for their best brands of flake, ac- 
cording to quality and package. Stocks 
are about normal for the time of the 
year, but good milling oats are scarce. 
There have been some fair arrivals of 
Canadian oats, which are supplementing 
the poor lots of Irish, for feeding pur- 
poses. 

FEED 

The demand is still well maintained 
for mill offals. Ordinary white bran, 
bags included, is £11 per ton, delivered, 
in the north of Ireland, and in Dublin 
and the south a little above this figure 
is wanted. For red bran the price is 
£10 in the south and £9 15s in the north. 
There were offers of foreign bran, and 
some business was done at about £10 
10s for very best sorts, but the great 
bulk of imported bran is being sold 
blended at about £11 per ton, either 
Belfast or Dublin. 

The demand for feedingstuffs still goes 
ahead, and there is no evidence of any 
serious decline, although for corn meal 
millers would be inclined to make a 
slight concession. Corn is plentiful, 
three or four cargoes having arrived at 
Belfast, and northern millers would be 
willing to accept £11@£11 5s for or- 
dinary corn meal, and southern millers 
£11 10s@£11 15s. Flaked food for cat- 
tle feeding is about 30s@£2 per ton 
above this price. For the time of the 
year there is no doubt the trade is 
brisk. 

Cotton cakes are in active demand. 
Millers have been in some instances buy- 
ing from each other, and £14 per ton 
is easily made in Belfast and the north 
and 15 in Dublin and the south for 
decorticated cake of any good analysis. 
Foreign cake is not on offer on spot 
except in very limited quantities. It 
is chiefly held by small importers, and 
can be obtained at about £12@13 per 
ton, according to quality. 

Decorticated mea! is quoted at about 
£12 per ton, net, ci.f., but stocks are 
small and importers do not offer freely. 
Linseed cakes are quoted about £10 5s, 
net, c.if., Belfast or Dublin, but for 
very extended shipment. The - and 
prompt shipment price is around £12@ 
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£12 10s, Belfast or Dublin. Stocks are 
small, especially in Dublin and the south. 





HUNGARY 

Buparest, March 5.—This winter is 
unusually long and severe, but as yet 
the growing crops do not seem to have 
suffered any serious damage. Before 
the cold weather set in the growing crops 
were in a good condition, and during the 
winter they were well protected by snow, 
which in many districts has not yet 
disappeared. The latest report of our 
agricultural office states that there is no 
cause for apprehension. 


AN UPWARD MOVEMENT 


Since my last report a further sharp 
rise in grain and flour prices has taken 
place, wheat having risen from 215,000 to 
300,000 Hungarian crowns per 220 lbs, 
and rye price from 170,000 to 250,000. 
This sharp rise is due to many factors: 
to the withholding policy of farmers, 
the rise of the exchange of foreign bills, 
the brisk demand for grain and flour, 
the severe cold, and, last, but not least, 
to the disastrous depreciation of our 
currency, which has sunk on the Ziirich 
Exchange since the beginning of this 
year from 0.03 to 0.01, viz., 1 centime 
for 100 Hungarian crowns. 

The upward movement has received a 
new fillip by the recent advance in the 
Hungarian railway freight tariff. To 
illustrate the proportion of this advance 
it will be sufficient to mention that the 
costs of transport of one carload of 
wheat (100 quintals), which could be 
carried a distance of 50 kilometers be- 
fore the war at 210 crowns, now costs no 
less than 350,000! 

Quotations on the Budapest Corn Ex- 
change, converted into cents on the basis 
of the actual official dollar exchange, per 
bushel, are as follows: wheat, $1.16; rye, 
95c; barley, $1.24; oats, 93c; corn, 82c. 
Quotations of the amalgamated Buda- 
pest mills for wheat flour, per 280 lbs, 
delivered Budapest: patents, $9.45; cook- 
ing flours, $9; bread flours, $8.40. 

It will be noticed that, in spite of the 
sharp rise above reported, these figures 
are cheaper than those given a month 
ago. The explanation of this apparent 
contradiction is that in the meanwhile 
official quotations of the devisen-centrale 
for foreign bills have been accommo- 
dated to the real level of the Hungarian 
crown in the international market, $1 
equaling 70,000 crowns. Therefore the 
price advance, expressed in crowns, is 
not only offset, but exceeded, by the 
enormous rise of the dollar exchange, 
as a consequence of the depreciation of 
our currency. The purchasing power of 
Hungarian crowns in the country 
amounts only to the 11,180th part of the 
pre-war level. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION 

The government is striving to improve 
the crown currency by paving the way 
for an international loan, and the dele- 
gates of the League of Nations have ar- 
rived at Budapest in order to prepare 
the settlement of this important ques- 
tion; the high commissioner, Mr. Hard- 
ing, will arrive soon. Besides, a com- 
pulsory (forced) loan will be collected 
in this country, which is a heavy burden 
for the population. 

For the sake of supporting the gov- 
ernment in its endeavors to stabilize the 
crown currency, the Hungarian mills 
have procured from an English group 
of bankers a loan of £600,000 sterling, 
which is already in the possession of the 
Hungarian treasury. Also the sugar in- 
dustry contributed a foreign loan, and 
the hope is justified that hereby a check 
is put to a further depreciation of our 
currency. 

As a return for the service rendered 
by mills to the government, the latter 
will promote the flour export, and the 
paying off of the English loan will be 
effected hy the aid of the foreign bills 
which will be collected as the equivalent 
of the flour exported into foreign coun- 
tries. 

FLOUR EXPORT DIFFICULTIES * 


Owing to the withholding policy of the 
farmers, about 40 per cent of last year’s 
wheat crop is not yet marketed. As the 
forced loan creates extraordinary finan- 
cial wants, the hope is justified that in 
the near future offer$ and arrivals -of 
wheat will improve. The export of flour 
is still difficult, because Czecho-Slovakia 
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declines to grant import licenses for 
Hungarian flours; besides, Italian mills 
have made headway in foreign markets. 
On the other hand, Germany is taking 
an interest in Hugarian flours, and some 
lots have been sold in Saxony and Ba- 
varia. 
Beno ScHwarz. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpamM, March 10.—The aspect of 
our market did not vary much, com- 
pared with the previous week, although 
there was a slightly better feeling. To 
some extent this is accounted for by the 
reopening of the waterways, enabling in- 
land dealers to increase their stocks to 
more normal proportions, for the long 
duration of the closed river navigation 
to some parts has in many instances re- 
duced stocks to small quantities. But 
this demand is also being met by the 
home millers who, still profiting by the 
for offals, are in a_ posi- 


high prices 
tion to compete easily with foreign 
flour. 


FLOUR VALUES 

Home millers are still quoting at 16 
florins per 220 lbs, ex-mill, the same 
price as that asked the previous week, 
in spite of the advance in the dollar 
exchange from 2.67 to 2.71, which means 
an additional handicap to trade in 
American products. 

There are still a few enticing offers of 
Kansas patent flour in the market, which 
work out at 16.50 florins per 220 lbs, and 
it is said that the mill in question was 
in a position to offer a fair quantity for 
March shipment. On the other hand, 
other mills are quite out of line, and 
it cannot be understood how, various 
mills of good repute differ so much in 
their quotations. Canadian patents are 
out of line and above the Kansas parity, 
while Minnesota patents are offered at 
17 florins, and therefore receive no con- 
sideration at the moment. 

The weather keeps fine but cold and, 
under the circumstances, the market 
should be firm and advancing, for vege- 
tables are getting dearer every day, 
while the stocks of good potatoes are 
becoming scarce. Yet the demand for 
flour remains limited in spite of low 
stocks. 


DENMARK 

Copennacen, March 10,—Last year 
the usual quantity of foreign wheat flour 
was imported, the main sales being made 
by Canadian mills. The grades chiefly 
sold in this market are patents. How- 
ever, some of the Canadian mills are 
not delivering real patents, for the con- 
tents of ash as a rule far exceed 0.42 
per cent, which is the limit of a patent 
flour. Analyses made lately of certain 
brands sold as patents have shown a 
percentage of ash amounting to 0.44, 
045 and 0.55 per cent, respectively, 
which speaks for itself. 

The competition of the Danish mills 
has been very keen, as they are now mill- 
ing a very good product from hard Man- 
itoba wheat. In most cases they have 
been able to sell at prices below those 
quoted by American mills. Also, many 
importers have purchased their require- 
ments from the home mills in Danish 
currency, being thus protected against 
any loss from the fluctuating rate of 
exchange. 

Many of the importers of foreign 
goods have suffered heavy losses on ac- 
count of the sudden drop of the Danish 
krone, and the fact that the government 
up to the present has done nothing in 
order to improve the rate of exchange 
makes the situation very uncertain. 
Buyers are reserved, postponing pur- 
chases as long as possible, and in any 
case only buying from hand to mouth. 


NORWAY 

Curistiranta, March 10.—The Norwe- 
gian government still maintains a mo- 
nopoly of the grain and flour import 
trade, but the free importation is al- 
lowed of corn and barley. The food ad- 
ministrator imports, through the agents, 
a so-called export patent, also a high 
patent. During the past few months ex- 
tensive purchases have been made in 
Canada, which country has been latel 
very competitive: Payment is cas 
against documents in New York or 90 
days’ reimbursement, the food adminis- 
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trator paying interest and stamp. Prices 
are stipulated per 100 kilos, cotton bags, 
c.i.f., direct to Christiania, There is a 
possibility that the monopoly will be 
abolished next autumn. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Bupaprst, March 5.-—According to the 
latest estimate of the Prague statistical 
office, the crop yields of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia and Silesia in 1923 are as follows: 
wheat, 21,443,000 bus; rye, 39,301,000. 
These yields and the areas show no ma- 
terial change, compared with 1922, but 
the statistics are deficient, as they do 
not comprise the crop yields of Slovakia. 

Considerable quantities of wheat 
bought by Bohemian mills are still ice- 
bound on the Elbe River, and their 
arrival cannot be expected before late 
in March. Meanwhile, millers abstain 
from new purchases. The reopening of 
navigation is awaited with impatience, 
as many rye mills, owing to the lack 
of grist, have stopped working. Also, 
as several ports of the North Sea and 
of the Baltic are still contending with 
ice difficulties, the import into and the 


export from Czecho-Slovakia is cur- 
tailed. 
In consequence, weak holders, who 


cannot await the reopening of the Elbe 
navigation, are obliged to sell the ice- 
bound quantities under the level of the 
prices ruling in the market. Several 
Hamburg houses have not taken up 
transport documents of certain lots of 
wheat, rye, flour and rice. German rail- 
way freights, though materially reduced, 
remain too high for the transit of food. 

American pure lard is quoted on the 
Prague Produce Exchange in small pack- 
age at 11.90@12.30 Czecho crowns, de- 
livered on the frontier. 

Quotations on the Prague Produce 
Exchange in Czecho crowns, are as fol- 
lows, per 220 lbs: wheat 182@187, rye 
148@152, barley 195@215, oats 128@ 
131; American flours, patents 270@295, 
fancy clears 265@275, first clears 235@ 
245, delivered, Tetschen, 

For Hungarian flours no import li- 
censes are granted. IL.ots of Italian flour 
are imported, and the brand of the 
Stucky mill at Venice has made head- 
way. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Millers’ Federa- 
tion claims protective duties for flour 
and grain, the former at 7.50, the latter 
at 1.50, Czecho crowns per 220 lbs, but 
the government has not yet given a de- 
cision on this important question. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 

Buparest, March: 5.—The outstanding 
feature of the grain and flour market is 
a steadily growing invasion of Italian 
flours, not only into Dalmatia, ports of 
which can be easily reached from Italian 
port mills, but also in Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina and Slovenia. Especially the flours 
of the Stucky mill at Venice, the geo- 
graphic situation of which is very fa- 
vorable, are making headway in Jugo- 
Slavia, offering keen competition for 
Jugo-Slavian mills. Several mills in 
northern Italy are selling flour in Jugo- 
Slavia at cheap prices and on liberal 
conditions. The chief reason is that 


foreign flours are duty free in Jugo- 


Slavia, and the remonstrances of the 
Jugo-Slavian Millers’ Association, which 
claimed from the government a protec- 
tive duty for flours and the exemption 
of home made flours from export duties, 
have remained unsuccessful. Jugo-Slav- 
ian mills are treated by their government 
stepmotherly, because they are situated 
in the newly acquired territories (the 
Bacska and Croatia districts) while the 
milling industry of Old Servia is of no 
importance. 

Although the dinar exchange shows a 
considerable improvement, it rose at 
Ziirich during February from 6.67 to 
7.25 Swiss francs, grain prices continue 
steady in the Voivodina markets, be- 
cause peasants, who have no faith in the 
stability of the dinar, withhold their 
wheat. This is the reason why the price 
of wheat, in spite of the rising dinar ex- 
change, is still quoted at 340 dinars, corn 
at 230@240, barley at 315, and best 
wheat flour grades at 580@585 per 220 
Ibs. Flour stocks are accumulating in 
the mills, the position of which has be- 
come rather awkward. 

The agricultural situation is quite sat- 


isfactory. The growing crops have come 
through the winter very well. 
Beno Scuwarz. 


SPAIN 

Barcetona, March 6.—Within the last 
few days, as is usual at this time of 
the year, there has been considerable re- 
action in the wheat market. Grain which 
was selling recently at 41 pesetas per 100 
kilos (approximately $1.35 per bu) is 
now selling at 44 pesetas (approximately 
$1.45 per bu), with asking prices one 
peseta more. Delivered in Spanish ports, 
whose markets are of principal interest 
to American exporters, wheat prices 
range 49@51 pesetas (approximately 
$1.65 per bu) net, bulk. 

From an economical standpoint, mill- 
ers prefer the higher priced wheats, since 
these make possible a more ample range 
of flour prices and lead to the larger 
business that always seems to follow a 
rising market, and since, further, the 
higher priced wheats are easier to mill. 

Today, however, millers are obliged to 
take into account more than ever before 
the solvency of their clients, owing to 
the fact that during and immediately 
after the war the market was invaded 
by a considerable number of dealers op- 
erating solely on the basis of credit, with 
resulting embarrassment to every one 
concerned. Consequently, the elevation 
of prices can be undertaken only in due 
relation to demand, and with recognition 
of the fact that unless the upward tend- 
ency is kept under control there is dan- 
ger of wiping out the small dealer when 
the day of reaction in prices comes, and 
with him the miller who has extended the 
credit, 

In justice to the market as a whole, 
and to solvent and honest dealers, it must 
be said that the contingent of hazardous 
merchants has brought no general stigma 
to the flour trade. The best proof of 
this is the simplicity of contracts and 
agreements. 

The chief problem of Spanish millers 
at present is the equalization of produc- 
tion. Overproduction, because of exces- 
sive milling capacity and excessive wheat 
growing, would seem to have a rational 
remedy through exportation. Unfortu- 
nately for the agricultural and milling 
industries of Spain, however, farm meth- 
ods are not so modern as might be de- 
sired, and yields are small, compared with 
those of more productive countries. The 
yield of wheat is estimated at 8.79 quin- 
tals per hectare (approximately 12 bus 
per acre). 

Under these conditions, competition 
with other exporting countries is hardly 
to be expected, and for the moment, 
while energetic measures have been put 
under way by the government with the 
aim of bettering agricultural methods, it 
is not reasonable to look for exportation 
at prices that would yield the grower no 
profit. Something, it is true, ought to 
be done, and this is the basis of the 
demand of coast millers for an export 
bonus. 

Ordinary grades of flour are quoted 
in the central markets at 54@55 pesetas 
per 100 kilos (approximately $5.80 per 
bbl), and select or extra grades at 57 
@58 pesetas (approximately $6.25 per 
bbl), with coast mills’ prices for the lat- 
ter 60@63 pesetas (approximately $6.75 
per bbl). 

Fepertco Montacup CasTELLANo. 





CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, March 15.—The flour 
market is very weak. So far as can be 
learned, only three transactions were 
made during the past week in Havana. 
These consisted of 2,500 sacks American 
hard wheat flour, 1,200 sacks American 
soft wheat flour, and 900 sacks Canadian 
flour. 

In the Cuban outports, stocks are im- 
movable. Trade at Cardenas is stagnant, 
and that place seems to be a 
as an importing flour market. Business 
is depressed also at Caibarien and Man- 
zanillo, and Sagua and Gibara have fair- 
ly heavy stocks. 

It has been reported that bakers are 
not getting satisfactory results from Ca- 
nadian flours of late. This is not borne 
out by all the facts, however. Bakers in 
the interior, who have always been stick- 
lers for best grades, seem to prefer the 
Canadians. : 

Importers are already beginning to 
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think and talk about the next wheat crop. 
This means that their minds are set on 
lower prices than those prevailing at the 
moment. 

Up to date there have been no com- 
plaints concerning quality of flours 
reaching this market. “Worm weather” 
is just ahead, however, and the usual out- 
cry is imminent. Probably it will be 
louder than ever, owing to the fact that 
stocks are larger than in most years at 
this time. An approximate figure for 
stocks now in the island would be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 200,000 
sacks. 

There has been a considerable increase 
in importation of clear grades, not only 
in Havana, but also in the outports. Im 
ports of blends are also large. Such 
grades, at present, can be handled satis 
factorily only by Havana importers. 

The trade is still excited over the re 
cent report of an extraordinarily larg: 
transaction in Canadian flour. Man, 
people refuse to believe it, though it 
does not seem difficult to confirm. 


FLOUR IMPORTS 
January flour imports to Cuban ports: 

Havana, 54,541 sacks; Caibarien, 3,624; 
Cardenas, 2,137; Cienfuegos, 7,152; 
Gibara, 2,052; Guantanamo, 2,260; Man- 
zanillo, 4,600; Matanzas, 2,965; Nuevitas, 
12,683; Sagua, 2,000; Santiago, 9,670; 
total, 103,682. Havana’s total imports 
in February were 61,731 sacks. 

Luis Menenpez Bianco. 


PORTO RICO 

San Juan, March 1.—The past year 
has been a very unsatisfactory one for 
mill agents on this island. Very few 
sales have been made. The market is 
drugged with flour. On account of the 
advance in freight rates, effective Feb. 
18, there was heavy purchasing from 
mills for delivery before that date, with 
the result that stocks are now greatly ex- 
cessive of needs. Some bakeries have 
enough flour on hand to last them for 
the next four months, and still more on 
the way. For these reasons it seems in- 
evitable that the local market should be 
dull at least until July. 

The writer of this correspondence was 
astonished recently to see the huge piles 
of flour in storage at the San Antonio 
Dock Co.’s warehouses. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, it seems impos- 
sible that mills can do very much busi- 
ness until the new crop. All flour now 
coming into the market was bought at 
a very low price. Mills sold last July 
on long contracts, and are delivering 
promptly. Prices at present probably 
average $6.20 for extra patents and $5.85 
for second clears. 

A prominent flour agent on this island 
reports that he is having trouble with 
his drafts, as purchasers do not wish to 
be drawn upon until they take their 
flour. Some mills are granting conces- 
sions of 60 days, as they are taking into 
consideration the fact that bakeries have 
a large accumulation of flour, and they 
wish to accommodate the trade in every 
possible way. 

Corn meal is also inactive, but it is 
expected that the market will improve 
within the next few weeks, when mer- 
chants will be obliged to buy at the new 
freight rate. The scratch feed market 
is oversold, but will undoubtedly im- 
prove after March. 

Fernanpo Moret. 





Experts by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 

(bbls) from the United States by customs 

districts in December, 1923, and January, 

1924, as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce (000’s omitted): 

c-December—, —January— 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 











Massachusetts .... ae 1 a8 
ME os 05 0 6440 a 2 See 1 
New York ....... 434 444 224 431 
Philadelphia ..... 83 47 318 20 
pO Fea 51 102 141 60 
. | aa ap 26 we 20 
WROTIER oc ccccs ees ans 2 fee 1 
Mobile ......... ‘ 5 67 ilice 20 
New Orleans ..... 505 235 132 210 
ee "42 2 + 1 
Galveston ........ 40 71 ‘ 57 
San Antonio ..... 113 s 263 20 
TR FORO cccsvcece, 1 1 os 1 
Arizona .......... 2 2 3 6 
Los Angeles ...... nts 2 ome 2 
San Francisco .... 12 64 42 51 
ere 3,296 405 2,289 410 
Washington ...... 400 298 1,007 401 
Michigan ......... eee 7 1 
Porto Rico ....... ore 2 ove 1 
ee ein esa 1 1 
Totals ss..sese- 4,941 1,789 4,421 1,716 
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WASHINGTON SENSATIONS 


Events in Washington during the past 
week have been marked by sensations of 
the same character as in the weeks pre- 
eding. Features were the resignation of 
the attorney general upon request of the 
President of the United States and the 
appearance on the witness stand in one 
of the investigations of a former train 
robber. 

The ex-train robber, who advertised 
on his way to Washington that he had “a 
whale of a story” to tell the oil com- 
inittee, proved a disappointment. He re- 
cited to the committee an alleged con- 
versation with a dead man relating to 
some political dealings which this dead 
man was said to have had with two other 
men now also numbered with the dead. 

Some relief is felt even among the 
nembers of the attorney general’s own 
party over his resignation. It is realized, 
however, that his retirement from the 
cabinet will not put an end to the reign 
of terror which has been going on in the 
national capital for many weeks. Al- 
ready a fusillade has been started against 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, and 
no secret is made by the enemies of the 
administration that they are out to “get” 
ithers of the President’s official family. 

What they mean is that they are plan- 
ning attacks upon Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace. An element in Congress 
which was not noted for its loyal support 
of President Wilson during the war has 
been biding its time to attack Secretary 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover is disliked more 
for the brilliart and loyal service which 
he rendered the War Administration than 
for anything he has done since becoming 
a member of the present administration. 

Just what will be the nature of the 
attack on either Secretary Hoover or 
Secretary Wallace is not known, and it 
may not be known soon. The first move 
against them is likely to be in the form 
of a trite resolution to investigate their 
departments. The first disclosure as to 
the trend of the investigation may come 
in the same way as in the inquiries now 
going on. Some person who has been 
liberated from prison within the past 
few weeks will arrive. It will then be 
found that he has been in communication 
with some member of the investigating 
committee, and that he has told the par- 
ticular senator of some exciting story 
recited to him by some fellow-convict. 
The terrible story will be about Mr. 
Hoover, 


CONFIDENCE IN HOOVER 


One thing can be said: No matter what 
happens in this proposed new investiga- 
tion, Secretary Hoover will not be re- 
quested to resign. The President has an 
implicit confidence in Secretary Hoover 
that cannot be shaken by the testimony 
of any respectable enemies, to say noth- 
ing of any stories told by train robbers 
or other ex-convicts. Mr. Hoover is one 
of the best examples the country has 
ever had of the material from which cab- 
inet officers should be made. He was 
never in politics in his life. 

As mining engineer and business man 
he made a name for himself that was 
enviable. Though of an opposite politi- 
cal party and a Quaker, he was desig- 
nated by President Wilson to undertake 
the greatest one-man task of all the 
World War. As Food Administrator for 
the American government he was likewise 
food administrator for all of the allied 
nations. He fed, not alone the soldiers 
of Uncle Sam by teaching those Ameri- 
cans at home how to conserve food, but 
he fed all of the soldiers fighting the 
central and Balkan powers. 

There has been some reaction already 
to the tenor of the present investiga- 
tions, but nothing will more surely turn 
the tables than an unscrupulous assault 


upon the official record and good name 
of the Secretary of Commerce. No man 
in the world enjoys the respect of so 
many of his fellow-beings. In Europe 
as in America he is great, and those who 
have come in contact with him even re- 
motely know that he is incorruptible. 

No man in the history of the world ever 
enjoyed a better opportunnity to make 
himself rich, yet not one of his enemies 
has ever dared charge that Mr. Hoover 
made one cent out of his war service. 
Neither have they dared say that one of 
his personal friends or business associ- 
ates reaped a penny by reason of his 
position as food dictator of practically 
the whole globe. 


“MORE AND BETTER SCANDALS!” 


The present wave of terrorism in 
Washington has many of the character- 
istics of the French Revolution. Long 
after the guillotine had been working 
considerably in excess of union hours, 
leaders of the French republic were 
quoted as complaining that heads were 
not falling fast enough. “There must be 
more executions,” was the order which 
went out from the headquarters of the 
committee of security. In Washington 
the slogan of the political investigators 
is, “We must have more scandals.” 

The temper of these investigators like- 
wise is the same as in the case of French 
revolutionary leaders, as described by 
Anatole France in the incident of the 
woman who, pretending great knowledge 
of what was going on, wrote a letter to 
a revolutionary enemy quoting a_ toy- 
maker who had formerly been a mil- 
lionaire as the authority for information 
that the revolution was about to break 
down. Her letter fell into the hands of 
the revolutionary authorities, and this is 
what one of them said when he heard 
of it: 

“Now we must set about nabbing our 
rascal. I feel quite in the mood this 
morning for a dish of aristocrat’s lights 
and liver washed down with a glass of 
white wine.” 

It mattered not that the old man had 
been half-jesting when he was discussing 
the political situation with the woman 
letter writer. He was convicted along 
with several other persons, the latter be- 
ing arrested because they appeared to be 
his friends, and in something like 48 
hours all were hauled down to where a 
great steel blade reared itself in the air. 

This country has not reached the guil- 
lotine stage, but we are on the way unless 
the silent majority arises and resumes 
control of Congress, or the Senate, we’ll 
say. Careful scrutiny of the returns 
from elections in several states two and 
four years ago indicate that some of the 
men responsible for the present under- 
mining of national confidence would not 
be here had that class spoken of as the 
silent majority turned out at the ballot 
box on election day. This is not a par- 
tisan statement, because the enemies of 
this government, the enemies of business, 
—these statesmen, so-called, who are 
therefore the enemies of all society,—are 
by no means confined to one political 
party. 

Here, again, it is pertinent to quote 
from Anatole France: 

“What ruins us,’ replied Dupont, 
senior, ‘is indifferentism. In a section 
which contains 900 citizens with the right 
to vote, there are not 50 attend the as- 
sembly. Yesterday we were 28.’ 

“Well, then,” said Gamelin, ‘citizens 
must be obliged to come under penalty 
of a fine.’ 

“ ‘Oh, ho! exclaimed the joiner, frown- 
ing, ‘but if they all came, the patriots 
would be in a minority.’ ” 

Those who attack government and good 
order, as in the quotation just cited, al- 
ways set themselves up as the patriots, 
and as the saviors of human liberty, free 





speech and a free press, yet give them 
power, and the free press becomes a jest 
and free speech a felony. 


INFLUENCE OF RUSSIAN 
WHEAT EXPORTS UPON 
FRENCH FLOUR TRADE 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture states that the arrival of Rus- 
sian wheat during 1923 at. Marseilles is 
significant in connection with exports 
of hard American wheat. Russian grain 
of excellent quality began to arrive at 
Marseilles toward the end of the sum- 
mer, the first to come since the war, 
and was priced very attractively. 

Reporting from time to time during 
the year on the wheat situation at his 
post, Wesley Frost, American consul at 
Marseilles, states further that wheat re- 
ceipts at that port totaled 23,552,000 bus 
in 1923, against 18,702,000 in 1922, Of 
the 1922 imports 4,444,000 bus were of 
hard wheat, of which only 260,000 came 
from North America and 1,543,000 from 
Algeria. None appeared from Russia. 
The 1923 receipts came largely from 
America, with Russia’s contribution esti- 
mated at 5 per cent of the total. As 
yet, no figures are available as to im- 
ports by countries of origin. 

While it is understood that most of 
the wheat received at Marseilles is of 
hard varieties, it is not yet known what 
percentage of the 1923 total these va- 
rieties comprise. It is known, however, 
that the supplies from Russia are large- 
ly composed of hard wheat which com- 
petes with American durums. Wheat 
imports at Marseilles for the years stat- 
ed follow: 1911, 24,691,000 bus; 1912, 
21,605,000; 1913, 28,137,000; 1919, 17,- 
012,000; 1920, 18,224,000; 1921, 16,828,- 
000; 1922, 18,702,000; 1923, 23,552,000. 

“War conditions,’ states Mr. Frost, 
“removed Russian grain from French 
miils, its place being taken mainly by 
North American and North African 
durums. The loss of cheap Russian 
wheat kiiled France’s lucrative flour 
trade with the Near East, a condi- 
tion taken advantage of by American 
millers. The reappearance of wheat 
from Russia therefore cuts two ways. 
France will not only buy less American 
wheat, but will undersell American flour 
in a large area of consumption. The 
earlier Russian cargoes contained little 
or none of the so-called ‘horny’ or vitre- 
ous wheat which is very similar to 
American durums, but the shipments ac- 
cepted were of a quality quite good 
enough to divert attention from the 
American product. 

“Regardless of how much grain France 
accepts from other sources, her colonial 
wheat will be used as long as it is avail- 
able. There are no indications that co- 
lonial wheat will supply any greater per- 
centage of French needs, so the foreign 
sources of supply will have a free hand 
in allocating themselves with respect to 
the French market for durums. Early 
in ‘the season, however, much was ex- 
pected of the African crop, which sold 
heavily on futures; in fact was over- 
sold. The Marseilles grain trade feels 
that areas and yields were overestimated, 
and that damage from smut materially 
shortened the mature crop. The French 
cereal paste mills take all available ex- 
port grain from Africa, but new flour 
and macaroni mills there are cutting 
down the quantity of grain available 
for export. The result has been to 
stimulate demand at Marseilles for for- 
eign wheat. Under such conditions the 
Russian grain has a distinct advantage 
in being at once cheaper than and as 
acceptable as the American wheat. 

“Under the French tariff law, Algerian 
and Moroccan wheat, being colonial 
products, are admitted duty free. Giv- 
en a sufficient crop in those areas, no 
other wheat could compete on French 
markets. It was this protection afforded 
colonial wheat, together with the fall 
of the franc, that brought about over- 
selling of the African crop. To cover 
their earlier sales, African dealers were 
forced to repurchase, at prices ranging 
13@14 francs per quintal greater than 
their sales prices. It is very possible 
that, to cover their futures, some Rus- 
sian and American wheat came to 
France on account of these African 
shippers. However, it was later in De- 
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cember before the trade “realized just 
how short the African crop was, which 
stimulated contracting for American 
grain. Purchases had been made in 
America more or less regularly since 
March, deliveries to be made every month 
up to April, 1924. But France still had 
faith in the Algerian crop and bought 
no more than usual, even reselling some 
of her American orders. The coming of 
December brought out the facts, which 
forced heavier buying, and but for the 
presence of the Russian product, Ameri- 
can sources would now have practically 
exclusive control of the Marseilles wheat 
market. 

“Foreign exchange figured conspicu- 
ously in wheat transactions, especially 
during the early part of last year. It 
became a popular idea to buy grain in 
dollars or pounds sterling, hoping that 
by the time delivery was made the franc 
would have risen, thereby netting the 
miller a profit on his purchase price. 
With the franc going the other way, 
however, many millers were caught on 
contracts of four or five months’ dura- 
tion, paying more to cover their dollars 
or pounds than would have been neces- 
sary had the contracts been made in 
francs.” 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
| eee 64,302,763 12,638,656 
BRERsccccccceces BBG882,006 14,882,000 
Des sas tavaee 208,321,091 15,797,819 
ee e+e 293,267,687 16,181,234 
SPP 122,430,724 21,651,261 
a Se - 178,582,673 24,181,979 
SPER a cccccccces Seeeee 21,879,951 
MEE S 66:4 00004:6% 12,032,778 
eee 15,493,669 
ee 16,182,765 
ae 11,821,461 
0 ere 11,394,805 
Pere 11,006,487 
ee 10,129,435 
SSP 9,040,987 
1909.. gto: 10,521,161 
a eee 13,927,247 
Sere 15,584,667 
errr ; 13,919,048 
eer 4,394,402 8,826,335 
DRS 5 06 64:04-0% 44,230,169 16,999,432 
ee + 114,181,420 19,716,484 
5008.... -+. 154,856,000 17,759,000 
| ae -++ 132,061,000 18,651,000 
1900. . ‘ 101,950,000 18,699,000 
| err: sf 18,486,000 
1898. -..+++ 148,231,000 15,350,000 
1897.. ‘seen 79,562,000 14,570,000 
7 60,650,000 14,621,000 
1896... iceun’ 76,103,000 15,269,000 
BOE K bs 0400000 88,415,000 16,860,000 
1893... oeeeoee 117,181,000 16,620,000 
1892..........- 157,380,000 15,197,000 
1891 -++e+- 150,565,000 7,946,000 
ee ee 153,253,000 6,011,000 
1889... ea ee 46,000,000 9,000,000 
1888........... 66,000,000 12,000,000 
1887........... 102,000,000 12,000,000 
| Pe ee 58,000,000 8,000,000 
EY nigis.a 8 owen 85,000,000 11,000,000 
1884... .. 70,000,000 9,000,000 
1883.. ‘ .. 106,000,000 9,000,000 
1882,. ‘ ; 95,000,000 6,000,000 
Ey sebead 55,000,000 11,000,000 


1880... ewe 54,000,000 12,000,000 
COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
19349. .c.00 8,573 12,753 1,029 9,696 
1923... 18,501 93,146 18,790 50,227 
1922.. . 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
1921. 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
1920. . 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
1919... . 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
1918.. . 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
3047... - 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
BORG ec.ceee Byere 38,217 95,918 14,532 
1915.. .. 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
oo. rer 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
te 49,065 33,759 1,823 
S0SS..0..-. Oe 40,039 2,172 5 
oS eee 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
>) ae 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
1909....... 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
| Sere 4,349 52,445 1,158 2,419 
2 eee 8,238 $3,300 4,014 749 
Aree 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
1906....... 10,661 88,807 5,479 1 

scosse BEE 55,858 1,154 765 


8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 





1901....... 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
 . SEP 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
1809....... 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
1898...... >» 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
1697... 00.. 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
1896....... 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
AS96....... 1,563 27,691 570 9 
2894. 220% 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
1893 3,035 46,034 2,380 - 1,477 
1898. ...2.. 2,800 76,461 9,435 12,040 
ISSL.. 20% 97 30,768 953 332 
1890....... 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Eight months. 





Imports of dairy products into the 
United States again in 1923 exceeded ex- 
ports, as in the years just preceding the 
war. 
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CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 

The Parliament of Canada has been in 
session since early March, and it is pos- 
sible now to foresee the general course 
of legislation for this session. Appar- 
ently the government is determined to 
keep law making at a minimum. Noth- 
ing drastic or disturbing to business is in 
sight. Any tariff changes will most like- 
ly be modifications and reductions to 
ease the burden of taxation. Much at- 
tention is being given to the needs of 
the farmer, and measures for his en- 
couragement and the betterment of his 
position are taking first place on the pro- 
gramme. 

One thing for which this country is 
thankful in no pharisaical sense is that 
it has so far been shielded from the 
legislative activities of its McNarys and 
Haugens. Undoubtedly, there are such 
in Parliament but they never get any- 
where. In fact, Parliament is exactly 
the place for them, since theories get lit- 
tle sympathy there unless based on sound 
principles and common sense. This is 
said with fingers crossed, as the disease 
may get us yet. 


TORONTO 

Domestic trade in spring wheat house- 
hold patents was fairly steady last week. 
Any falling off was due to bad roads in 
rural parts. The baking trade was also 
a steady factor. Altogether the home 
markets of Canada came through March 
better than is usually the case, and mills 
that cater to this business are not grum- 
bling over present conditions. Prices 
held all week at the lower figures estab- 
lished a fortnight ago. Quotations on 
March 29: top patents $6.20 bbl, sec- 
onds $5.70 and first clears $5.50, in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Soft winter flours did not offer in 
any active way last week. Deliveries 
were extremely light and country mills 
mostly had none to offer. In common 
with springs this flour shows an easier 
tendency. At the close of the week 90 
per cent patents were selling at $4.55 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, basis Mont- 
real, or $4.40, bulk, in buyers’ bags. 

Prices of springs for export were 
3@6d lower, owing to the fall in wheat. 
Sales were difficult to make, as buyers 
are waiting for things to settle. As 
usual, continental Europe was more in- 
terested than the United Kingdom. 
Buyers in the latter markets were un- 
able to work more than an odd small 
lot. More stable conditions would bring 
them back. Hamburg and other con- 
tinental ports bought some flour, but not 
their usual quantities. On March 29 
mills were asking 34s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., London or Liverpool and 3d over 
for Glasgow, while buyers were bidding 
6d or more under this figure. At the 
same time 90 per cent patent soft win- 
ters were offered at 34s, cotton, Glas- 
gow, a decline of 6d for the week. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed was steady 
throughout the week. United States 
buyers were indifferent, but will prob- 
ably become active again when the ques- 
tion of American duties is settled. There 
was no change in prices last week, Quo- 
tations on March 29: bran $28 ton, shorts 
$80, middlings $37, and feed flour $41, in 
mixed cars with flour, bags included, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

Ontario mills were mostly on all-rail 
supplies. There was some wheat at 
Georgian Bay ports, but millers were not 
willing to pay the price for this. More- 
over, Bay port wheat does not offer as 
good transit privileges. Quotations to On- 
tario mills followed the Winnipeg market 
closely, and mostly showed a downward 





direction. On March 29 No. 1 northern 
was quoted af $1.07 bu, on track, Bay 
ports, with other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads, while the price for all-rail 
wheat, delivered at mill points in On- 
tario, is $1.1814, in car lots, for No. 1 
northern. 

Ontario soft winter wheat of milling 
quality is worth $1 bu, in wagonloads at 
mill doors, country points, and 2@3c bu 
over this street price for car lots. 


CEREALS 

The market for these products was 
steady, and a fair amount of business 
was done. On March 29 rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.40 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
in mixed car lots, and oatmeal at $5.90, 
in 98-lb jutes, delivered, 30-day terms. 
Straight cars of. either could be bought 
at 20@30c under these figures. 

Export business was poor. Bids were 
Is@1s 6d out of line. Nominal quota- 
tions were 39s for rolled oats and 36s 
for oatmeal, c.i.f. terms, April seaboard, 
for Glasgow or Irish ports. Cables from 
importers offered 34s 6d@35s, but at 
these prices it was impossible to do busi- 
ness. Reground oat hulls sold at $14 
ton, delivered, Montreal, and at $15, Bos- 
ton, New York or Philadelphia, duty 
paid. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There are practically no western oats at 
Bay ports, and quotations were for open- 
ing of navigation. American corn ad- 
vanced 2c during the week. No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats 414c bu, opening of 
navigation, No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
39@41c, country points; Ontario barley, 
65@70c; No. 3 American yellow corn, 
90c, United States funds, delivered, To- 
ronto; standard screenings $22.50 ton, 
in bulk, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

There is no change in ocean freight 
rates on flour. Quotations on March 29: 
Liverpool and London 19c per 100 lbs, 
Glasgow 22c, Hull 22c, Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c, Bristol and Avonmouth 22¢c, Ab- 
erdeen and Dundee (from New York) 
23c, Hamburg 18c, and Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam 2ic, in United States funds. 


NOTES 


Adam Robertson, who was for many 
years prior to the war manager of the 
McKechnie Flour Mills, Durham, Ont., 
died on March 22, 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, was 
in Toronto on March 24, attending a 
meeting of oatmeal millers. 


Charles Ritz, manager at Montreal for 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., visited To- 
ronto March 24 for the purpose of at- 
tending a meeting of oatmeal millers. 

The oatmeal millers of Canada met in 
Toronto on March 24 for the purpose 
of discussing matters relating to the ex- 
porting trade. All important concerns 
were represented. 


So far the weather in Ontario has been 
favorable for the growing crop of soft 
winter wheat. No damage from heaving 
is reported. Of course, there is time 
enough yet for such damage to be done. 
April is always a dangerous period. 

Canadian exports to Germany are 
growing faster than to countries with 
which there are commercial treaties, 
Foodstuffs are the largest factor in this 
business, and flour is one of the largest 
items in the list of foodstuffs. Besides 
the direct business in flour shown by 
Canadian statistics of shipments to Ham- 
burg, a lot more is finding its way into 
Germany through Holland ports. 

Canadian millers who have correspond- 
ence with British importers of flour are 





asked to note the fact that the rate of 
postage on letters to the United King- 
dom is four cents for the first unit. 
Many are in the habit of putting only 
the same postage on such letters as they 
pay for domestic delivery. This means 
that the receiver has to pay double the 
amount of the shortage before letters 
are surrendered by British post offices. 
While amounts involved are small, it is 
most annoying to the receiver to be 
called upon to make up such differences, 
and the effect in the way of bad feeling 
is out of all proportion to the amount 
the sender saves by such carelessness, 


The W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has bought out the Battle Creek 
Toasted Corn Flakes Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont., and will take over for operation 
the plant and business of this concern. 
This ends a long dispute as to respective 
rights in Canadian territory. The Lon- 
don concern was originally organized 
to manufacture and market the Kellogg 
product in Canada. Later friction arose, 
and the matter got into the courts. 
After long and costly litigation in which 
the Canadian company seems to have 
had the best of the argument the parent 
concern has taken this means of settling 
the dispute. The price paid is said to 
have been in the adiaibetnat of $1,000,- 
000, which gives the Canadian sharehold- 
ers a fine profit on their investment. 
Frank Gordon, manager of the Canadian 
business, will continue in that position. 
He was at one time well known in the 
flour trade as sales manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 


MONTREAL 

Inquiries from oversea sources for 
spring wheat flour for export character- 
ized the Montreal market last week, but 
little or no business resulted. The home 
demand remained moderately strong, and 
prices held unchanged, At the close of 
the week prices were as follows, car lots: 
first patents $6.20 bbl, seconds $5.70, bak- 
ers $5.50, jute, ex-track, less 10¢ bbl 
for cash. 

\ was quiet in winter wheat flour, 
and prices unchanged, good avera 
grades selling penne $4.95 bbl in Pa 
lots, secondhand jute, ex-track, or $5.45 
for broken lots, ex-store. In new cot- 
tons, broken lots were quoted $5.60@ 
5.70. 

Millfeed was only moderately active, 
the bad condition of the roads militat- 
ing against brisk business. Official prices 
remained unchanged, but were cut at 
times to get business. Quotations at the 
end of the week: bran $28.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $36.25, with bags, less 
25c for cash. 

Rolled oats sold slowly at $2.90 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. White corn flour 
was dull at $5.50@5.60 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. 


NOTES 


The authorities of the Montreal harbor 
and the Lachine Canal are beginning to 
get the canal ready for its great sum- 
mer’s work of bringing the grain crop 
down to the elevators at the port. The 
work of bringing water down in the 
canal was begun some 10 days , but 
heavy ice is stated to be a hindrance. 
There is so far no evidence of damage to 
the lock gates from the winter’s freeze- 
up, but it is quite possible some may yet 
be found. 

The stock of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills, Ltd., which has been steadily 
mounting on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change lately, had a setback last week, 
going from 71% to 68. No tangible rea- 
son for the drop could be offered in 
financial circles. Countering a sugges- 
tion made by some financial writers that 








milling generally had been quiet through 
out the winter, the executives of the St 
Lawrence Flour Mills issued the follow 
ing statement: “The mill has had a con 
tinuous run for the past six months, dur 
ing which time it has never been shu 
down for more than two days for neces 
sary overhaul, and it has just finished 
one of the best half years in the histor; 
of the company.” A. E, Perks. 





WINNIPEG 

There was nothing new as regards th« 
flour situation in* western Canada last 
week. Business was extremely dull, and 
several of the large mills were closed. 
Domestic trade was almost negligible, 
sales at country points being extremely 
limited. The export call was weaker 
than for some time, and nothing much 
was reported in the way of business in 
sight. Demand from oriental markets 
was fairly steady. Prices for first and 
second patents declined 20c bbl on March 
24; first and second clears remained un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
ey springs were quoted March 29 at 

.90 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.30, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 

e market for bran and shorts was 
quiet. Demand for these products has 
been weak for some time, due to the 
almost unseasonably mild weather in this 
part of Canada, and last week showed a 
further slackening. A reduction of $1 
on shorts, which was announced March 
24, brought bran and shorts to a level 
price. The explanation was that mill- 
ers were accumulating heavy stocks of 
the latter feed. Quotations on March 
29: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran and shorts $20 
ton, in mixed cars: with flour; interior 
British Columbia points, $24; Pacific 
Coast points, $25. 

WHEAT 


The cash wheat trade was featureless, 
very few sales of any kind being re- 
corded. Exporters and shippers did 
nothing. Inquiry for wheat for opening 
of navigation was slightly better on some 
days, but little business resulted. It 
was thought that, owing to the excep- 
tionally mild weather recently, naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes may be slightly 
earlier than usual this spring. The ac- 
tivity which is customary in export cir- 
cles at this time of the year was entirely 
lacking, the reason offered being the ex- 
tremely large quantity of wheat on the 
market. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 

7-~—Futures—, 


Cash May July 
March 24 ....... $ .96% $ .98% $1.00 % 
March 25 ....... 95% 97% -99% 
March . 95% 97% 99% 
March 27 96% 98% 1.00% 
March -95% -97 -99 
March -96 -97% 99% 





Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending March 27 aver- 
aged 170 cars per day, compared with 
167 for the previous seven days, and 295 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 

OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market showed about its 
usual activity for the time of the year, 
and export business held steadily. Prices 
declined 10c on March 24, and quota- 
tions, March 29, were: rolled oats in 
80-lb b $2.30, oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
$2.90, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These were more active last week. 
Quite a fair volume of business was 
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transacted in oats for opening of navi- 

tion, but demand was soon satisfied. 
Stocks of oats were very heavy through- 
out the prairies, and it was believed 
farmers would have considerable to ship 
after filling their own needs for seeding. 
Demand for barley also showed much 
improvement, and readily absorbed all 
offerings, all grades being wanted. Prac- 
tically nothing was done in cash rye. 
American crushing interests were again 
in the market for flaxseed, taking all 
that was offered. Quotations on March 
29: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 36%c 
bu; barley, 59%c; rye, 63%c; flaxseed, 
$2.01%. 

WINNIPEG BAKERY SOLD 


W. R. Milton, veteran baker of Winni- 
peg, has sold his plant, known as Milton’s 
bakery, to the Canada Bread Co., Ltd. 
he Milton plant will be operated as a 
branch of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
ind, for the time at least, will retain 
the name of Milton’s bakery. 


NOTES 


D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. was in 
Vinnipeg last week. 

Additional cleaning machinery and 
other equipment, to the value of $60,000, 
; being installed in the Saskatchewan 
o-operative Elevator Co.’s plant at Port 
Arthur. The heavy cleaning operations 
f this house made the additions neces- 
sary. 

The Saskatchewan wheat pool has ap- 
plied to the provincial government for a 
joan to enable it to complete its work in 
connection with the final drive to secure 
the 6,166,000 acres required before the 
pool can operate. The amount required 
was not indicated. 

A lot of new construction work on ele- 
vators at the Head of the Lakes is to 
be undertaken this year. The capacity 
and speed of several plants will be in- 
creased, The elevator of James Richard- 
son Sons & Co., Ltd., is one of those to 
be improved. 

The royal grain inquiry commission 
will resume its Winnipeg sittings on 
March 31. One of the subjects of in- 
vestigation will be the workings of the 
Alberta wheat pool. Fort William, Ont., 
will be revisited by the commission, after 
which it will go to Vancouver. 

The Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Winni- 
peg contractor, has been awarded the 
contract for the erection of the govern- 
ment grain elevator at Edmonton, Alta. 
The terms of the contract call for com- 
pletion by Sept. 15, 1924, The elevator 
is to have a capacity of 2,500,000 bus. 

W. H. D’Arcy, Jr., has been appointed 
successor to the late James Loutit as 
local manager at Vancouver for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Announcement is also made of the ap- 
pointment of W. A. Humberstone as 
local manager at Victoria, B. C., for this 
company. 

Farmers’ deliveries of grain at coun- 
try elevators are surpassing all records. 
In February a hi level record was 
made for that period of the year, and 
March is showing the same tendency. 
Daily deliveries from farms amount to 
about 700,000 bus, and the gain in de- 
liveries to date, comparing this year with 
last, is about 85,000,000 bus. 

It was announced in Winnipeg last 
week that the Dominion Grain Research 
Laboratory here will be closed at the end 
of the current month. The laboratory, 
of which Dr. Fred J. Birchard is the 
head, has been in existence 11 years, and 
was established by Sir George Foster, 
then minister of trade and commerce. 
It is stated that this step is being taken 
by the federal government on the ground 
of economy. 

The grain trade of Winnipeg was 
ouey shocked to learn of the sudden 
eath, on March 28, of John E. Botterell, 
member and past president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. Mr. Botterell 
was a partner of the grain firm of Baird 
& Botterell, and one of the best-known 
men in western grain circles. He was 
at his office as usual on Wednesday, and 
succumbed to pneumonia early on Fri- 
day morning. 

_ Western Canadian flour mills are find- 
ing more and more of their exporting 
trade in transpacific markets. Japan 
seems to be turning from rice to wheat, 
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and a oft Ts Wa predicting that 
in years to come the volume of flour 
sales from Canada to Japan will equal 
those to the United Kingdom. If such 
a prediction should come true there will 
be enormous development in the milling 
capacity of the western prairie provinces. 
Already the movement of new settlers 
into western Canada is showing activity, 
and it is believed the year will show a 
great improvement over any since before 
the war. Land is cheap, and any farmer 
who gets a good piece at present prices 
is bound to make money. Most of the 
existing troubles of the farmers of this 
country have their roots in the fact that 
when land was selling at boom prices 
many took on new acreage at values far 
beyond what they could afford to pay. 


A chartered accountant employed by 
the royal grain inquiry commission to 
compare the prices of wheat at Winni- 
peg in each of the months since opening 
of this crop year has shown that any 
farmer who held his wheat till after the 
end of November has lost money by do- 
ing so. Thus the hoary old lie that grain 
men manipulate prices to give the farm- 
ers a low yield in the fall when wheat is 
being marketed and themselves a high 
gee when they are later unloading their 

oldings is at last being overtaken by the 
truth. 

Australia reports an exportable sur- 
plus of 82,000,000 bus wheat. This news 
interests the Winnipeg grain trade, as 
the figure is higher than was expected 
and means that much less demand for 
Canadian wheat. With the British pound 
sterling at a premium in Australia, it is 
possible for British millers to trade there 
to better advantage than in this country. 
The same is true of Japan. On the other 
hand the Australian millers are finding 
it difficult to do business in flour for ex- 
port, owing to scarcity of ocean freight 
space, 

Norman P. Lambert, western man- 
ager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
returned to Winnipeg from the Orient. 
He states that, while the Chinese are 
still eating rice, they are using an in- 
creasing quantity of wheat flour, a great 
deal of which is Canadian. Mr. Lambert 
is of the opinion that success in trading 
with the Chinese people rests wholly up- 
on confidence. The orientals will remain 
loyal to business relations from which 
they obtain satisfaction. During the past 
two years there has been a marked in- 
crease in the Chinese demand for Cana- 
dian flour and wheat, especially from 
northern China. Exports of Canadian 
flour to the Hongkong market during 
1923 increased by 125 per cent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lambert. The present po- 
litical chaos in China is, he says, a handi- 
cap in the expansion of oriental trade. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

With the opening up of sprin 
tries in British Columbia the domestic 
flour situation continues to improve. 
Further — buying of flour was report- 
ed immediately following the last decline 
in prices, which became effective on 
March 24, to the extent of 20c bbl. Ex- 
port business with the United Kingdom 
was very quiet, due principally to the 
scarcity of parcel freight and the high 
rates asked by ships for any available 
lots. Practically all March and April 
liner space was booked for wheat, and 
as flour bids from the United Kingdom 
were for small parcels, millers were un- 
able to avail themselves of the cheaper 
charter rates. 


After two to three weeks of brisk 
buying, oriental buyers appear to have 
satisfied their wants and have again 
withdrawn from the market. Notwith- 
standing the much cheaper prices at 
which mills are ready to sell, due to 
easier wheat values, oriental buyers can- 
not be gotten into a buying frame of 
mind. 


indus- 


WHEAT 

No. 1 northern, April shipment to 
Vancouver, was offering last week at 
le bu over Winnipeg May wheat. No. 
2 northern was quoted at 2c, and No. 3 
northern at 4@4%c, under Winnipeg 
May. The short interest in No. 3 north- 
ern appeared to have been pretty well 
eliminated, and exporters were not seek- 
ing this grade as keenly as during the 
past two weeks. No. 4 wheat was sell- 
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ing at 9@9%%4c, and No. 5 at 154@lé6c, 
under May. Demand for No. 4 and No. 
5 was very indifferent, while No. 6 was 
almost unsalable. Easier charter rates 
have brought Vancouver into line with 
United Kingdom ideas, and consider- 
able new business has been done for 
April and May shipment. Practically all 
new sales have been for No. 1 and No. 2 
northern. With the recent strength in 
No. 3 northern and No. 4, none of the 
exporters are willing to make new sales 
of these grades. 

Oriental buyers are entirely out of the 
market. The duty imposed by the Jap- 
anese government has entirely closed 
that market to Canadian wheat, and 
while there is some talk of the date this 
duty will become effective being post- 
poned, buying has completely ceased. 
There is some prospect of China taking 
further supplies of Canadian wheat in 
the immediate future, as considerable 
interest is shown at present levels. 


OATS 

Export inquiries are out of line. Unit- 
ed Kingdom buyers are able to buy to 
better advantage for shipment from the 
Atlantic, and a considerable reduction 
in freight rates on parcels from the 
Pacific Coast is necessary before busi- 
ness can be worked. The domestic de- 
mand has improved considerably on the 
recent break in prices. Extra No. 1 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


co Week ending——, July 1, 1923, to 
March 15 March 8 March 15, 1924 
262,761 292,448 8,993,989 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


bushels: 

c— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, to 
March 15 March 8 March 15, 1924 
185,689 $$ = seseec 10,171,441 











feed were selling freely last week at $23 
@24 ton. Buyers showed no interest in 
the lower grades. There has been con- 
siderable buying of sample No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats for seeding purposes. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts were offering freely 
at $23 and $25 ton, respectively, and 
mills indicated that any reasonable of- 
fers would be accepted. The supply was 
not any larger, but consumption has 
decreased tremendously during the past 
year. Feed dealers were all well stocked, 
and the movement was decidedly slow. 
Feed flour was offering freely at $1.40 
@1.55 bbl, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 


CEREALS 


A reduction of 10c became effective 
in British Columbia on March 24, prices 
being $2.55 per 80 lbs for rolled oats 
and $3.20 per 98 lbs for oatmeal. A very 
satisfactory business was reported. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Liner space for United Kingdom and 
continenal ports, April and early May, 
from Vancouver, is agg | all booked 
up. Any open space is held at 37s 6d, 
but exporters are unable to pay this 
rate, on account of charters being avail- 
able at 35s, at which price several char- 
ters for April were fixed during the 
past week. The slack business to or- 
iental ports is drawing a large number 
of vessels to the Atlantic, and rates on 
charters are feeling the effect of this 
diverted tonnage. 

NOTES 

George Barnum, of the Barnum Grain 
Co., Ltd., Duluth, is visiting in Van- 
couver. 

George Mclvor, Calgary manager for 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Kingston, Ont., is visiting 
Vancouver. 

Inspectors and a weighmaster have 
been appointed for Vancouver Harbor 
Commissioners’ Elevator No. 3, former- 
ly Woodward’s elevator, and it is now in 
operation, although no license from the 
board of grain commissioners has yet 
been issued. 


ran 
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E. A, Strauss, of London, Eng., presi- 
dent of Strauss & Co., one of the larg- 
est grain firms in the United Kingdom, 
is in Vancouver. His company has used 
the port of Vancouver extensively for 
the past two years, and Mr. Strauss is 
making a personal study of the situation 
with the object of further extending 
their operations. A. W. Whitmore is 
local manager of Strauss & Co. 

H. L. Webb, president Webb & Ken- 
ward, Ltd. London, Eng., one of the 
leading grain import houses of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, accompanied by J. H. S. 
Allan, of the concern’s New York office, 
were recent visitors in Vancouver, con- 
ferring with their Vancouver connection, 
the Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd. Be- 
fore leaving, Mr. Webb expressed him- 
self as astonished at the developments 
in grain export via Vancouver since his 
visit two years ago, and stated that, in 
his opinion, Vancouver was destined to 
become one of the largest grain export 
centers on this continent. 

H. M. Cameron. 


Canada—February Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
February, 1924, as officially reported: 




















Wheat 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 326,380 4,659,192 
United States ............ 15,964 101,714 
BME SS ed ereceosvccecese $699 8 sc scuce 
Newfoundland ........... > are 
TPRTUOGGD ccvssscccscesecs 2,262 
SEES OS bbs 40-4050 05 000% 6,927 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 16,644 
Other British W. Indies... 10,085 ~~ ...... 
British South Africa...... 7,020 49,950 
British West Africa ...... La 83—htéCi« S's 
EE Wadcewédseweeads Ss) eee 
British Honduras ........ 313 
British Guiana .......... 11,846 
CE 06¥e4sa cutuaene 110,126 
DEE 6c eweusctece secs 34 
SRS Sere ere 89,501 
SED 94.422 460 06006 0a 0m 455 
CE HE So vaccesvecoses 2,005 
PPP ITET Te TTL eee 896 
CE SeGREKe 6-b6400 540 60ReS 18,577 
Pe TT 60 
EE Ss Bb. beg 9 9405 6 4-0:00:00-% 495 
Denmark ..... Teeter TTT SS eee 
Deteh Guiana ......ceseee |, ee 
Dutch West Indies ..... at — 83=«ss Sarwan 
eT Ss arr 
i Ae oe ee eo rere 
PE Stkebreeiekbeeeicae ¥eas 243,332 
French West Indies...... . arr 
ST Terres 243,717 148,117 
Ee ee a. 0 awa 
_ | | SRT erererrereer eee Beer eee 
ee rer ee eee 
Italy ich whee ame lee 
SOPER 2ccs. Petre ere ees ee 3,000 2,105,356 
DEEL ane6cevawacvecceses 0 Sawkes 
Ce ee > — 86 _# eee 
ED 50 ccs cneccscee 58,525 162,407 
0 EE eee 
EL. 6045 60 KtSN On xe wes Serer Te 
DE Ctacacsuebeeccihsoken doxae 37,333 
Philippine Islands ....... |) Bee ee 
Portuguese Africa ....... See 0° weave 
BEE 800.6. 9.04.6.00040 00008 SE.888 = ncecee 
Eee *: Bereore 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. Cle 
PE hd 0 8 006 ce seueeaees GOS sn neces 
De Vceteetebesess: caves 943,333 
Azores and Madeira ......  ..... 276,413 
WED 5.404 80.0660 edenvers % :; Mec reee 
WEEE oe nsdeveccceyeas Zoe 
(..  RVERRETUPEEE ER 1,091,942 11,769,961 
va 100 lbs . 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 2,500 93,904 
United States .......... ee 0st 
MIOTURGRS ccs ccccrvcccces 2,640 65 
BPSGEED SEUOMD coccseres seers 52 
British South Africa.... ..... 877 
CED ocdubcctecseuse <éoves 64 
GREED Sccsevegvecesess ceeee 6 
Other Br. West Indies... 10 49 
Newfoundland .......... 2,253 482 
Et ME 20 sseccbeeae aeebe 7 
DT Cictrersevasedam. ° sean 300 
EL, ectedenes eheme 9 
PE Seakecstesteteeé. e500 571 
DED. 26. 6s20c0eaeyee  saees 2,744 
EE Seer eéecoKeinens see¥ne 560 
PEE. Re eecerresdesese 04666 3,421 
. MPverrrre tr Tere 141,672 103,111 


Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
. 1,410 1,544 1,246 674 





September ... 
October ....... 2,209 2,147 1,390 1,144 
November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,044 
December ..... 1,822 1,989 1,807 886 
January >...... 1,850 1,680 1,200 998 
February ...... eeee 1,482 1,330 738 
Sa 1,721 1,271 883 
EE bh ness <éen 1,408 1,017 768 
BEE 6e 2 se cvenee 1,378 1,220 728 
EE e4.000 aba 1,265 1,042 768 
ARS «oo 1,195 1,000 709 
Pee een 1,108 1,236 661 
Wotals 20:0: 0% *9,648 19,086 15,455 9,901 


*Five months. 





According to a report of the American 
consul general at Rotterdam, Holland 
has fewer co-operative enterprises than 
it had a few years ago. 
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FLOURS MAKING GOOD 

In the present rather spotted and un- 
even condition prevailing in the milling 
business there is one outstanding fact 
that is worthy of comment and emphasis; 
in fact it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized or brought home to the millers. 
It is clear to any one informed that the 
experience of the mills as to operation 
and profits is far from uniform, and the 
reason for this variableness is also equal- 
ly clear in many cases. 

The outstanding fact is that the mill- 
ers whose flour has been making good, 
which has won a reputation for uni- 
formity and dependability, while some 
others at the same time have proven of 
uncertain quality, are now reaping the 
reward of their fidelity to honest quality 
and honest prices. ‘They are securing 
the business, and it is not secured on the 
basis of price. Buyers are willing to 
pay them more, because of the greater 
confidence in their product. Flour which 
cannot be depended upon isn’t worth 
anything at all. 

This contrast between these two 
classes of millers has been brought out 
in sharp and high relief in the past few 
months. The mills which have followed 
a consistent policy of giving honest flour 
at an honest price—which means at a 
profit—are not only getting the business 
but have been making money; at least 
some of them have been making money. 
There was never a better illustration of 
the rewards of honesty than at the pres- 
ent time in this industry. 

Those who have followed a shifting, 
vacillating policy, making flour to fit the 
price, are now finding it difficult to sell 
their flour at any price. As it has no 
reputation for honesty, the only appeal 
left is that of price, and that is uncon- 
vincing. The man who will not yield in 
price inspires confidence in the honest 
quality of his goods. Whether he knows 
it or not, he hangs out a badge of re- 
spectability. 

There are millers offering flour on the 
market today who have lost the last 
shred of public confidence. Nobody 
wants to buy or handle or have anything 
to do with their flour who has had any 
experience with it, or who has heard of 
the experience of others, Flour sales- 
men and brokers do not want to touch 
it, for they know in advance that it is a 
losing game—much time, labor, worry 
and annoyance going for naught, to- 
gether with the loss of trade standing. 
These mills have built no reserve of 
good will and confidence on which to 
draw in difficult times when there is 
not enough business for all. 

There would seem to be but one thing 
for such millers to do—close the mill, 
lock the door and go home and cease 
all attempt at operation, since it leads 
nowhere, or else turn over a new leaf 
and make good flour, if that be possible. 
The greatest obstacle to the latter al- 
ternative will probably be found in the 
character of the miller himself. A man’s 
business is the expression of his char- 
acter, and if he is not inherently hon- 
est, it will be difficult for him to give 
an honest expression to that business; 
it will be difficult for him to make honest 
flour. As in the past, he will always 
be trying to find some way to beat the 
game—and there is no way. In the end 
he will stand discovered and self-re- 
vealed. 

That is the nature of the real compe- 
tion in the milling business; it is a com- 
petition of worth and honesty and char- 
acter against their opposites, and there 
is no question as to which will win in 
the en 


TOLEDO 
It might be expected that the liquida- 
tion, weakness and rather steady, con- 


sistent decline in wheat would affect 
the milling business, and such seems to 
have been the case. It has slowed down 
somewhat and is rather quiet, and at 
last finds reflection in still further re- 
duction in output. Nevertheless, some 
buying of flour is taking place; indeed, 
one miller reported a substantial volume 
of sales for last week; others apparently 
did not sell so much. The point is that 
flour continues to be sold in the face of 
the decline. Even a few export sales 
have been worked. 

Some millers are congratulating them- 
selves that they did not urge heavier 
purchases on their trade when the buy- 
ing movement started a few weeks ago, 
and when many were in the mood to 
make bookings. They find satisfaction in 
this, inasmuch as hens purchases now 
show their customers a loss. Much of 
the buying that has taken place appears 
to have been from necessity, in the re- 
plenishment of stocks and for near-by 
requirements and, consequently, may go 
into consumption quickly and not cause 
any distress.- 

The full decline in wheat has not been 
reflected in flour prices, owing to the 
weakness in feed and the possibility of 
its going still lower. Weakness in feed 
in March and April, which are two good 
feeding months, is unusual and a bad 
omen; it does not inspire confidence in 
the feed situation and, naturally, makes 
the trade fearful of what may happen. 
Hence there is a tendency to not take 
on any more feed than is absolutely nec- 
essary. 

It is doubtful if many millers have 
profited by the decline in wheat. It 
seems to be against their nature to go 
short. As one miller puts it, they will 
be long 50,000 bus and think little of it, 
whereas they get nervous and fidgety if 
they are short 5,000 bus, and if the mar- 
ket reacts and shows the slightest sign 
of strength, they rush to cover. 

Here and there is a mill making some 
low prices, but this applies more particu- 
larly to hard wheat milling. The ma- 
jority of millers aré showing a commend- 
able effort in trying to. get their prices, 
and are putting up a real fight. Nat- 
urally, such steady and consistent decline 
in wheat as has taken place has a de- 
moralizing tendency, particularly where 
the miller has been caught on the wrong 
side of the market. It is suspected that 
this may explain the low prices of some 
of the mills. 

Not so much wheat is being offered. 
Of course farmers are getting busy in 
the fields, roads are bad and the decline 
may also have something to do with it. 
Some millers are indifferent, and have 
all the wheat they need; a few would be 
glad to buy. The opinion is that there 
is plenty of wheat held back in this sec- 
tion. Farm reserves, March 1, for Ohio 
were given by the government report as 
11,551,000 bus, for Indiana 6,165,000, for 
Michigan 3,978,000, and for Illinois 9,376,- 
000, as against materially lesser amounts 
a year ago. Considering the milling sit- 
uation, it would seem that there was 
plenty of wheat. 

A representative of a leading western 
grain concern making a trip through this 
section recently said that he found the 
mills abundantly supplied, with no end 
of wheat in sight, and this made him feel 
very bearish. May wheat touched the 
low point of the crop March 28 at 
$1.011%4, Chicago. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.00% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, March 28. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$4.90@5.10 bbl, local springs $6.05@6.20, 
and local hard winters $5.75, in 98's, 
pest Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 

oted at $27.50@28.50 ton, mixed 
ced $27.50@28.50, and middlings $27.50 
on. 50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, 





TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 

of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
March 23-29 She eae ing . 30,900 67 
Previous week ............ 35,100 76 
MS adcenteGem donatn 30,700 64 
WHO TORTS OHO occcccccccns 15,900 33 
FOS VORGS GOD oct nccvcete 17,400 36 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
March 23-29 ... 18 105,960 63,962 60 

Previous week. 24 163,260 102,537 62% 
Year ago ...... 26 165,060 86,833 62 
Two years ago. 20 138,000 50,265 36 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 23-29, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 13,000 62,000 327,000 96,000 

Corn, bus.... 84,000 43,000 41,000 25,000 

Oats, bus.... 57,000 33,000 48,000 132,000 
NOTES 


The Union Elevator Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, was burned March 21, with an- 
nounced loss of $250,000. 


J. A. W. Spargur, formerly engaged 
in the milling business at Hillsboro, 
Ohio, for 30 years, died there March 19, 
aged 80. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, has returned 
from St. Petersburg, Fla., where he 
spent the winter. 


Colonel Robert T. Clark, representing 
Ross T. Smythe & Co., Liverpool and 
London, grain and flour importers, was 
in Toledo March 24. 

H. O. Brollier, Fort Wayne, Ind., who 
formerly operated a bakery at Lima, 
Ohio, has sold out and contemplates be- 
coming a flour salesman. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.,: In- 
dianapolis, Ind., April 11, at 10 a.m. 

The Maumee River is now free of ice, 
and grain boats loaded with wheat will 
soon be unloaded. There were about 
500,000 bus still here last week in boats. 

The Graham Milling Co., Lancaster, 
Ohio, writes that the more legislation and 
farm subsidy is put over for the avowed 
benefit of the farmer, the worse does the 
wheat market get. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were Franklin 
Edwards, sales manager David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., and 
R. R. Cook, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

A. B. Hewson, Waterville, Ohio, has 
returned home from Omaha, Neb., where 
he arranged to represent the Maney 
Milling Co. as assistant sales manager. 
He will divide his time between field 
and office work. 

Two lake steamers, each with a greater 
number of rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers than the Leviathan 
has, are now under construction at De- 
troit. They are being built for the De- 
troit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 

The Hammond Bag & Paper Co, 
Wellsburg, W. Va., recently became an 
associate member of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association. This is a new com- 
pany making a specialty of rope paper 
sacks for millers, manufacturing its own 
paper as well as making the bags. 

J. F. Hall, recently manager Pitts- 
burgh office Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., and formerly manager cen- 
tral states office Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, has returned to 
Toledo from a visit in Indiana. He con- 
templates engaging in the brokerage 
business later. 

Ohio millers will be represented at the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
April 24-25, by Edwin M. Colton, Colton 
Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Jesse D. Hurl- 
but, Toledo Grain & Milling Co, and 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ 
State Association. 

George A. Dorothy, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for several years attached to the In- 
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dianapolis office of the Washburn-Cros) 
Co., and subsequently representing the 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, in In 
diana, expects to engage in the feed busi- 
ness at 419 Board of Trade Building. 
Indianapolis, April 1. 

Carl Reineck, formerly of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, office of ‘the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., and later in the flour 
brokerage business, is now connected 
with Russell Ernst Baum, Philadelphia, 
national distributor for the Liberty 
Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. The company 
manufactures a line of inexpensive fold 
ing machines for the use of printers. 


A. E. Grundstein, formerly engaged i) 
the flour business at Cleveland, Ohio, a 
the A. E. Grundstein Flour Co., is no\ 
out of the flour business and has bough) 
the bakery formerly conducted by Ben 
jamin Volk, Independence Road, an 
will do a wholesale bakery business. | 
is reported, but not confirmed, th: 
Samuel R. Rubinfeid is a partner wit 
him. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mil! 
ers’ State Association will be held at th: 
Southern Hotel, April 16-17. This is th: 
twentieth anniversary of the establish 
ment of this association, and a specia 
effort will be made to have the pro- 
gramme attractive. Jesse D. Hurlbut. 
of the Toledo Grain & Milling Co., and 
president Toledo Produce Exchange, will 
act as toastmaster at the dinner. Every 
past president of the association now 
living is expected to be present. 


EVANSVILLE 

The market for flour last week was 
very dull, and receipts of wheat fell off 
noticeably. Flour prices declined meas- 
urably. Based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, they were: best patent, $6.40 
@6.50; first patents, $6; straights, $5@ 
5.60; Kansas, $6.50@7; springs, $7.25. 
Clears in jutes, firsts $4@5, seconds $3.70 
@4.50. 

Millfeed was in slow demand, with 
prices showing a downward tendency. 
Bran, $29@29.50; mixed feed, $29.50@31; 
shorts, $30@31,—based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, in carload lots. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Reports from millers concerning the 
flour business done last week were more 
encouraging than those of the week pre- 
vious. Feeds were not so active as flour, 
but held up well in price. 

A favorable break in the grain markets 
turned attention of buyers to flour, and 
a considerable number of orders were 
filed for future delivery. Hard wheat 
patents were not in strong demand, but 
spring wheat and soft wheat flour sold 
well. Shipments were made to eastern 
and southern buyers, but in comparative- 
ly small lots. Export business was fair, 
with prospects of opening up in the next 
few weeks. 

One miller was quoting the following 
prices on flour: soft winter wheat, $4.95 
@6.35; Kansas or hard patents, $5.50@ 
6.50; spring wheat patents, $5.85@6.75. 

Grain shipments through the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade did not keep up 
to the pace set the previous week or that 
of two weeks ago. They, however, were 
equal to demand, with most of the stuff 
going to millers. Quality is holding up 
well, considering the great amount of 
rainfall. Country roads made muddy by 
rain hindered the delivery of wagon 
wheat to millers, but the price of $1 
remained. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 


‘of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 


f.o.b., 414%c to New York, March 29: 
wheat, No. 2 hard 95@98c, No. 2 red 
97c@$1; corn, No. 2 white 7044@73c, No. 
3 white 69%,@7l\4c, No. 2 yellow 70% 
@73c, No. 3 yellow 69% @71%c, No. 2 
mixed 69144@72c, No, 3 mixed 68@70c; 
oats, No. 2 white 44@46%c, No. 3 white 
43@4Ac. 

Inspections of. grain, March 29: wheat, 
No. 3 red 1 car, No. 3 mixed 1; corn, 
No. 3 white 3 cars, No. 4 white L No. 
5 white 2,.No. 4 yellow 1, No. 5 yellow 3, 
No. 5 mixed 1, No. 6 mixed 1; oats, No. 
3 white, 5 cars, No. 4 white 3. 

Output of mills in es with a 
weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store, in 
bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
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Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
March 29: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

March 28-29 ...-.--++-++++5 7,963 35 
Previous week ......--++-- 7,748 39 
Year AGO ...ceeeesecereees 10,866 54 
8,200 41 


Two years AGO .-.--+ereeee 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
Whemt scacncnscacvappe fa 21,000 44,000 
Corn Sia anes hits den ae 118,000 55,000 
Cate scccbesenssedenetss 110,000 58,000 
ye it arr ere 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

March 29, 1924 276,000 527,000 115,000 
March 31, 1923 178,000 515,000 263,000 


2,000 
April 1, 1922.. 140,500 401,000 324,000 .... 


NOTES 

The Cumberland (Ind.) Elevator Co. 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 capi- 
tal, to deal in grain, flour, live stock 
and feed. 

Hoosier flour makers have suffered be- 
cause mother doesn’t bake her own bread 
any more, said Charles B. Riley, secre- 
tary Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. 

J. C. Coleman and John Nelson, who 
recently bought the Holland Mill, on 
ilatrock River, from C. C. Shipp, took 

harge of the plant March 31. C. C. 
Nelson, of Needersburg, will be man- 
ver. Mr. Coleman, who now lives at 
“helbyville, soon will move to his farm 
| the mill’s vicinity. The mill will be 
»perated as a custom plant. 

Curis O. Arsion. 


MOBILE 

There has been practically no change 

1 the local flour market for the past 
iwo or three weeks. Demand has been 
only moderate, and sales have been rath- 
r slow, although no definite reason is 

iven and no unfavorable conditions have 
cen in effect. Local buyers do not seem 
o have any confidence in the market, 
ind have not been making any new con- 
tracts, although the old ones are prac- 
tically run out. Retail sales from the 
warehouses to grocers have been up to 
the usual standard, and dealers in this 
line seem well pleased. Sales to bakers 
continue rather slow, but their stocks in 
most cases are rather low and an im- 
provement in this line is expected in the 
near future. 

Prices on March 28 were as follows, 
f.o.b., Mobile, car lots: hard winter bak- 
ers flour, $6.25@6.40; soft winter best 
patent, $6.90@7.10; spring wheat, short 
patent $7.20@7.60, straight $6.20@6.40. 

The millfeed market was reported 
somewhat weak, with a falling off in de- 
mand, due chiefly to a drop in prices, 
also to the general weak condition in the 
grain and wheat market generally. Ex- 
treme caution was shown by buyers. 
Prices declined 50c@$1 bu. Average 
prices, f.o.b., Mobile, car lots: wheat 
bran $29 ton, and shorts $31. 

Conditions in the Latin American flour 
market, viewed from a local standpoint, 
were practically unchanged. Little de- 
mand is evidenced in that section, where 
trade is somewhat forced, and local deal- 
ers are not making much effort when 
trading is not profitable. Shipments 
through this port from the interior hold 
up fairly well, a large quantity having 
been handled by the regular steamship 
service. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE VISITORS 


Local exporters were hosts, March 28- 
29, to Department of Commerce officials, 
the “Hoover Trade Aides,” who are mak- 
ing a tour of the South, getting firsthand 
information of conditions generally and 
acting in an advisory capacity to inter- 
ested exporters and importers. A dinner 
was given them by the foreign trade 
bureau of the Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and they were shown over the city 
and the port. Various group confer- 
ences were held. 

_ Those in the party were: B. C. Get- 
Singer, manager southeastern district of- 
fice of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; Alfred P. Dennis, 
special European representative of the 
Department of Commerce; E. T. Pick- 
ard, chief of the textile division, Luther 
Becker, chief of the iron and steel divi- 
sion, J. C. Nellis, chief of the lumber 
division, and Eugene S. Gregg, chief of 
the transportation division, all of the 
Department of Commerce. They left 
March 29 for New Orleans. 

J. O, Forsyru. 
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NASHVILLE 

New business continued almost at a 
standstill with southeastern flour mills 
last week. Only occasional small lots 
were being booked here and there to 
fill in immediate needs for established 
brands. Weather conditions have im- 
proved, but in many sections of the South 
roads are in bad condition. As soon as 
farmers are able to begin spring work, 
some improvement in demand is ex- 
pected. 

While most of the mills complain of 
lack of specifications on contracts, suffi- 
cient instructions are being received to 
keep them running slightly more than 
half time. This is somewhat better than 
the average for the past four years. 
Business may, therefore, be said to be 
making a fair showing. 

The general tone of flour prices has 
been slightly easier. Prices, March 29, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.90@ 
7.25; standard or regular patent, $5.80 
@6.25; straight patent, $5.45@5.70; first 
clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Rehandlers reported sales of Minne- 
sota and western flours confined to small 
lots chiefly. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $6.75@7.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $5.75@6.25. 

Demand was dull for millfeed, but 
mills have been able to dispose of most 
of their accumulations. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27@29; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $30@32. 

Corn meal was quiet, with prices easier, 
as follows: bolted, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.95@2; un- 
bolted, $1.90@1.95. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern flour mills, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 16-22 ..... 201,420 104,430 51.8 

Previous week ... 201,120 113,460 56.4 

Year ago ........ 202,320 109,098 53.9 
Two years ago.... 207,570 104,726 50.4 * 

Three years ago.. 181,170 60,707 33.5 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


March 29 March 22 

Plour, BBle ....ccccvcces 23,000 26,600 

Wheat, DUR .cccccscccce 323,000 332,500 

CO TD 6.506.006 080-00 0% 133,000 173,000 

CO, DD cc vcceecccsess 340,000 305,500 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week were 76 cars. 


Increased acreage of corn is being 
predicted in Alabama for 1924, 

Wheat movement was quiet at Nash- 
ville last week, with No. 2 red, with 
bill, quoted at $1.23@1.25 bu. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

Buying of flour last week by jobbers 
and bakers was confined to their imme- 
diate requirements. Otherwise, the mar- 
ket was dull. As long as the present 
feeling of uncertainty over the probable 
movement of values in the wheat market 
exists there seems to be little possibility 
of exciting any interest among flour buy- 


ers. 

Sales of flour were light, although ship- 
ping directions were reported as satis- 
factory. Rumors of price cutting by 
mill representatives were not founded on 
fact. Some offers made by prospective 
buyers were rejected by mills, so price 
concessions were not a feature of the 
market. 

There was little activity in the soft 
winter market, and demand for clears 
was fair. Rye flour was still inactive 
and prices nominal. Entire wheat flour 
and graham flour were slow. Buckwheat 
in small lots was offered at $4.40 per 
100 Ibs. Flour quotations: spring wheat 
$6.25@7.25, and hard winter $5.65@6.75, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25 
@4.65, bulk; clears, $5@5.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was extremely 
dull, and prices averaged a drop of $1.50 
@2 from March 22. Quotations as of 
March 29: standard middlings, $25.50@ 





26.50 ton; flour middlings, $27.50@28.50; 
red dog, $383@34; spring wheat bran, $25 
@26; linseed meal, $50@54; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per cent protein, $53@54; tank- 
age, 60 per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 
16 per cent protein $38@42, 20 per cent 
protein $46, 22@24 per cent protein $54, 
24 per cent protein $55, 25 per cent 
protein $54. ; 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were light, and 
good yellow corn could be placed. at 
prices quoted. Poor corn not wanted. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 88@84c; No. 3 
yellow, 77@79c; No. 2 mixed, 73@79c. 
Receipts of shelled corn were light, al- 
though quite ample for the demand. 
Values were lower and market easy. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 89%@90%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 8644@87%c; No. 4 yellow, 
80@8Ic; No. 5 yellow, 774%4@78c; No. 6, 
74@76c. Kiln-dried yellow, granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.25 in 
100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, $2.30. 


OATS 


All grades under No. 2 white were 
extremely hard to place at lowest quota- 
tions. Outside of a few sales for good 
No. 2 white, which might be used for 
seed, wholesalers report stock unsold on 
track. Elevators are filled to capacity, 
and are unable to store more. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 54@54%c; No. 2 
white, 51@52c; No, 4 white, 46@49c. 

NOTES 

Horace Fessenden, who represented the 
King Midas Milling Co. in northern Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, has re- 
signed, effective April 1. 

S. B. Charters, who for a number of 
years operated the S. B. Charters Gro- 
cery Co., a chain store organization, which 
he sold to the United States Stores Sys- 
tem, retained the main store at Third 
Avenue and Grant Street, where he is 
now engaged in the grocery, flour and 
bakery business. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, vice president and 
sales manager Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, H. Lucas, sales man- 
ager Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, F. A. Ruenitz, vice president 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., F. 
E. Brower, assistant manager Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., and Guy 
W. Everett, of Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn., were visitors to 
Pittsburgh the past week. 

C..C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

Flour trade last week continued to be 
a hand-to-mouth affair with most of the 
dealers and jobbers, and prices were 
easy, with offerings rather free from 
most mills. 

Wheat millfeed trade was rather dull, 
and while stocks were only moderate 
they were kept about even with trade de- 
mand by weekly small orders. Mills were 
carrying most of the stocks of millfeeds, 
and offerings were rather free. Prices 
have been lowered, due to poor demand. 

Hominy feed was in very poor de- 
mand, and only small lots were moving. 
Prices have been reduced to around $33. 

Cottonseed meal trade was extremely 
dull and indifferent. Prices have been 
lowered to $35, Georgia common points, 
with meal offered freely from outside 
territory. The oil mills were carrying 
most of the stocks. Dealers and mer- 
chants had moderate supplies. 

Hay receipts were very light and prices 
remained rather steady, due to light 
stocks. Demand was small for the sea- 
son. Shippers reported delay in move- 
ment from farms on account of bad 
roads. Farm supplies are getting small, 
and demand is expected to improve for 
all feeds. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NORFOLK 

Flour prices last week showed slight 
declines, although millers stated they 
were purely sentimental and in defer- 
ence to lower wheat prices, as the rising 
costs occasioned by the sharp decline in 
feed really placed them in a profitless 
position. No reports of sales of any 
moment were made. Occasional carloads 
for immediate needs were the only ship- 
ments noted. Winter wheat top patents 
were quoted at $5.65@5.90 bbl, standard 
patents $5.25@5.40; northwestern spring 
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patents $6.90@7.10, bakers grades $6.65 
@6.80; Kansas fancy family patents 
$6.65@6.85, bakers grades $6.40@6.50. 

Feed was extremely. dull, and prices 
were very much lower, though some old 
orders were moving, Standard bran was 
quoted at $29@30 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $28@29, flour middlings $31, fancy 
winter flour middlings $83@34, and red 
dog #39@41. 

NOTES 


The American Pie & Cake Co, has 
been organized, and has begun opera- 
tions in the plant formerly occupied by 
the Gornto Pie Co. Several men former- 
ly connected with the Gornto company 
and other bakeries here are interested. 

Senator Carter Glass, of © Virginia, 
wrote to the Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association last week that he 
was heartily opposed to the passage of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, and Senator 
Swanson wrote that he had not studied 
the bill in all its details, but was -doing 
so, and would advise the association of 
his stand on the matter a little later. 
The association last week held a second 
meeting for the purpose of devising 
means to align the Virginia representa- 
tives and those from neighboring states 
against the measure. 

Joseru A, Les. 





NEW HIGH RECORD SCORED 
BY RIVER BARGE SERVICE 


New Orteans, La.—The Mississippi- 
Warrior Service scored a new high record 
the middle of March, when the towboat 
Memphis brought 10 steel barges to the 
grain elevator to discharge more than 
15,000 tons of freight. It would have 
required more than a score of old-time 
river steamboats to bring that amount of 
cargo down river. The 10 barges carried 
an equivalent of a little more than 350 
average freight cars. It was the largest 
amount of grain and miscellaneous cargo 
ever moved on the Mississippi River. 

The Memphis left Cairo March 7. In- 
cluded in the cargo were 460,000 bus 
corn, the weight of which is given as 
11,633 tons; 19 carloads glucose for ex- 
port to London and Liverpool; 211 bales 
cotton; 420 hogsheads tobacco and 52 
carloads of miscellaneous merchandise, 
not counting two barges of steel from 
Pittsburgh, 

The Times-Picayune, speaking editori- 
ally about the movement, said in part: 
“For a good while—thanks to, the prac- 
tical accomplishments of the Mississippi 
barge service—advocates of water trans- 
portation have been relieved of. the ne- 
cessity of theorizing about its potential 
usefulness to commerce. The size of the 
tows that are being handled in actual 
practice, and the volume of tonnage of- 
fered by shippers whose experience con- 
vinces them of the safety, efficiency and 
economy of well-organized river trans- 
portation, have served to transform the 
theory into demonstrated fact.” 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





REDUCTION IN NORTH DAKOTA 
SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE SHOWN 

March 1 intentions of farmers in North 
Dakota, if carried out, will mean a cur- 
tailment of spring wheat acreage in 1924, 
and an increase in acreage of the com- 
plementary crops of oats and barley, 
as well as strong increases in corn and 
flax acreages, according to a survey just 
completed by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The inten- 
tions, however, according to J. G. Dia- 
mond, agricultural statistician for North 
Dakota, are subject to modification on 
the part of farmers as later conditions 
affecting the crops may develop. 

For the United States as a whole, the 
Department of Agriculture interprets 
the outlook as indicating that farmers 
are undertaking a normal reg ong pro- 
gramme, and that agriculture this year 
will still be attended by the difficulties 
arising from higher Wages and _ other 
costs, fewer farm workers and the gen- 
eral disparity between prices of farm 
and urban products. : 

The wheat situation is described as 
showing some improvement, with the 
market somewhat more favorable for 
producers of spring wheat than winter 
wheat. 





Poland’s most important agricultural 
export is sugar. 
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CONDITIONS GOVERNING WHEAT 
AND FLOUR TRADE SURVEYED 
BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A recent bulletin issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, pre- 
pared under the direction of Frank M. 
Surface as part of the study of world 
trade in agricultural products authorized 
by the sixty-seventh Congress, is de- 
voted to the general subject of interna- 
tional competition in the production of 
wheat for export. After reviewing the 
general conditions that govern wheat 
raising and exporting in all countries, 
the bulletin concludes with the follow- 
ing. summary of influences affecting 
wheat and flour exports from the Unit- 
ed States: 

The milling demand for hard wheats 
rich in protein has increased greatly in 
recent years. This has been brought 
about, not by any change in milling 
processes, but by the necessity of meet- 
ing the specifications of bakers, who, 
year by year, are producing more and 
more of our bread supply. The bakers 
desire “strong” flour, or flour made from 
hard, high protein varieties of winter 
and spring wheat, primarily because it 
will absorb more water, producing more 
standard loaves from a barrel, and also 
because it will “stand abuse,” or can be 
made into bread by the use of short 
fermentations and rapid working ma- 
chines. 

As the demand for this class of wheat 
has increased much more rapidly than 
the supply, the market premiums have 
advanced sharply. On the other hand, 
there is still good demand for strictly 
soft wheats, which are the exact opposite 
in character of the strictly hard wheats, 
and are especially suited to the making 
of crackers, biscuits and pastry. Hence, 
we cannot say that hard wheat is su- 
perior to soft wheat, because the two 
kinds are suitable for different purposes 
and because soft wheat in a given mar- 
ket sells higher at times than hard wheat 
in the same market. 


WHEATS THAT SELL AT DISCOUNT 


Between the strictly hard and the 
strictly soft wheats there are many semi- 
hard or semisoft in character that millers 
consider decidedly inferior. They sell 
at a discount wherever they are offered. 
Their production is confined to no one 
state or section of the country. They 
are the result of the seed used, weather 
conditions (especially at harvest time 
when the kernels are filling), and, per- 
haps to a slight extent, of the character 
of the soil. The semihard classes come 
principally from eastern Nebraska, Iowa, 
eastern Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
while the inferior soft varieties are 
found all through the wheat producing 
states east of the Mississippi River. 

These wheats make up the bulk of our 
exports of red winter wheat, both hard 
and soft. The grades under which they 
are exported are chiefly No. 2 and No. 3, 
which are not low grades, but the grades 
do not reflect commercial values as such 
values are now largely determined, be- 
cause our present standards do not take 
protein content sufficiently into account. 
The failure of official grading to recog- 
nize true commercial value is shown 
by the difference in the prices paid for 
different cars of the same grade in our 
sample markets. It is not uncommon, 
for example, for sales of different cars 
of No. 2 hard to show a spread of 5@20c 
bu. Similarly, different cars of No. 2 
soft wheat command different prices, 
though the spread is not as wide as in 
the hard wheats. Hence, it is possible 
for our export wheat to fall below the 
requirements of domestic millers, even 
where the difference is not shown in the 
grade, This condition has a depressing 
effect upon prices realized in export 
trade. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and certain of the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations have car- 
ried on investigations looking toward the 
establishment of wheat grades based on 
milling qualities rather than external 
characteristics. If practical methods of 
grading along these lines could be de- 
vised it would be of material assistance 


in securing for the farmers the premiums 
now paid by millers. 

“The export wheats of the United 
States are no longer representative of 
the crop. Our mills pick first the wheats 
that meet their requirements. It is safe 
to say that, ott of an average crop of 
800,000,000 bus wheat, practically all the 
best (No. 1 and most of No. 2 of pre- 
mium quality) would be required by the 
millers of the United States. The wheat 
raised east of the Mississippi is soft 
winter. 

Within recent years considerable im- 
provement in this wheat has_ been 
achieved, and this is especially evident 
in the new crop in Indiana and Illinois. 
The newer soft winter wheat has a high- 
er protein content and is better adapted 
to bread flour. As a whole, the winter 
wheat flour of this area is particularly 
adapted to the manufacture of biscuits, 
cakes, and crackers, and is used in do- 
mestic cooking and in the making of 
quick rising breads. In order to make 
good bread flour out of this wheat, the 
grain in most states needs to be supple- 
mented by a varying amount of hard 
wheat. 

The wheat of the Pacific Coast is 
largely a soft white wheat, and much of 
it will not yield a flour meeting the re- 
quirements of the baking trade. The 
millers of fhe Pacific states annually 
bring in from the East large amounts of 
hard wheat for blending purposes. We 
export considerable amounts of soft Pa- 
cific wheat and flour made from it, par- 
ticularly over the Pacific. To put the 
situation in a sentence, the Pacific states 
raise soft wheat, import hard wheat, and 
export soft wheat. A considerable por- 
tion of the exported Pacific Coast wheat 
and flour goes to the Asiatic and South 
American markets. 

The wheat of the spring wheat belt, 
from the middle of Nebraska north, 
consists largely of dark, hard spring, 
principally marquis, fife, blue-stem, and 
hard durum. ‘The spring wheats of 
Iowa and eastern Nebraska tend to soft- 
ness. The dark hard spring wheats com- 
mand a premium in price. The flours 
are strong, best grade bread flours, None 
of these wheats are exported except in 
the form of flour. 


DURUM WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


The durum wheat is raised largely for 
export. It is a typical macaroni wheat. 
Italy is the chief importing country for 
alimentary paste wheats, although all of 
the Mediterranean countries, and even 
the northern European countries, use 
some. The chief exporting countries are 
Russia, North Africa, and the United 
States. Since Russia has been out of 
the market, our spring wheat belt has 
enjoyed a practical monopoly of export 
trade in durum wheat. Durum wheat is 
exported largely as wheat rather than 
as semolina. Blended with other wheats, 
it is also used to some extent in the 
manufacture of bread flour. 

The wheat of the southwestern belt, 
south of Nebraska and west of Missouri, 
is largely dark hard winter of the tur- 
key red and kan-red varieties. These 
wheats are high in protein, with good 
milling qualities on account of the char- 
acter of their gluten, and make high 
grade, strong flour. They are shipped to 
the Pacific states, into the central and 
Atlantic states, and to the Northwest 
for purposes of blending. When they 
are of  e quality they carry a pre- 
mium, like the dark, hard spring wheats. 
Little of good grade, dark, hard winter 
wheat is exported except in the form of 
flour. Considerable mediocre hard win- 
ter wheat, more yellow than red, is ex- 
ported, partly through the Gulf ports. 
The exports from the present crops 
through the Gulf ports have been large- 
ly of this character, the better wheat 
having been sold at a premium, or being 
held for greater premium, for domestic 
use. 


QUALITY OF WHEAT EXPORTED 


In any study of the export wheat 
trade, it is necessary to compare the ex- 
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port wheats of the surplus producing 
countries with the European wheats 
which they supplement, and also to con- 
trast these with the export wheats of 
the United States with which they come 
into competition. 

The general run of European wheats 
may be termed soft. The wheats of 
Hungary and the Balkan states tend to 
be harder than those of the states of 
western Europe. When Europe imports 
a soft or semihard wheat, it secures 
bread grain containing total protein and 
gluten approximately corresponding to 
its own wheat. When it imports hard 
wheat, it secures bread grain whose flour 
will strengthen the flour ground from 
the European wheat, when mixed with it. 

The strength of wheat flour is not as 
determining a factor in Europe as in 
the United States, on account of the dif- 
ferent characteristics of the bread and the 
different methods of baking. Neverthe- 
less, all things considered, the European 
bakers would prefer a stronger flour 
than that secured from the average run 
of their domestic wheat. The use of 
large amounts of American hard wheat 
flour during the war has taught western 
European bakers, particularly those of 
the United Kingdom, some of the ad- 
vantages of strong flour. More attention 
is paid to strength today than was the 
case 10 years ago. 

The export wheat of Russia came 
largely from the southern areas, and was 
mostly hard. The Russian export wheat 
was derived largely from the same 
strains from which our turkey red and 
kan-red hard winter wheats have been 
developed. The general run of Russian 
export wheat before the war was not, 
however, as hard as the best hard Kan- 
sas winter wheat. Russia also exported 
durum wheat to the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. 

Indian export wheat is largely white, 
soft winter. Usually only the best grades 
go into the export trade. The wheat is 
of excellent milling quality, and in the 
United Kingdom is used particularly 
for flours to be employed in the making 
of biscuits and cakes. Indian wheat is 
comparable to the best grades of Pacific 
Coast and Ohio valley soft wheats. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS REPRESENTATIVE 


Australian export wheat is soft, not 
so white as India’s, and in some years 
tending to be semihard. The portion 
passing into export trade is representa- 
tive of the entire crop, since the popula- 
tion of Australia is low compared to the 
wheat crop. Australian wheat is usual- 
ly quite dry, and since it is of good mill- 
ing quality, the low water content figures 
in the price. Before the war, French 
millers paid a slight relative premium on 
Australian wheat, on account of its dry- 
ness. In protein strength, Australian 
wheat is approximately comparable to 
the average run of European wheat and 
the Mississippi valley soft wheat. 

Argentine wheat is classed as semi- 
hard, though the quality varies from dis- 
trict to district and from year to year. 
The export wheat of Argentina is rep- 
resentative of the entire crop, since the 
population is small compared to the 
wheat crop. Argentine wheat compares 
favorably with the average run of Euro- 
pean wheat, and may be compared with 
our semihard winter wheats. 

The export wheat of Canada is large- 
ly dark, hard spring. Marquis was a 
definite improvement over blue-stem and 
fife; possibly ruby and some of the newer 
wheats are superior to marquis. The 
trend of wheat development in Canada 
is now in the direction of early matur- 
ity, larger yields and improved resist- 
ance, rather than in the direction of still 
higher protein. The Canadian export 
wheat is representative of the entire 
prairie crop, because the crop there is 
also very large in comparison to the 
population. This wheat is high in glu- 
ten, of good quality, with high water ab- 
Sorption and milling qualities. 
From the standpoint of protein, dark 
No. 1 Manitoba wheat is the premium 
bread wheat of the world market, corre- 
sponding to our No. 1 dark northern. 


BREAD CONSUMPTION IN EUROPE 
Europe, outside of Russia, has a 
bread grain supply of some 2,600,000,000 
bus wheat and rye (2,900,000,000 before 
the war), of which, roughly, two thirds 
is wheat. The import wheat is used 
partly for straight milling, partly to mix 
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with domestic wheat in proportions that 
vary from year to year, partly to blend 
with foreign weak wheat in accordance 
with the standards of millers. 

Under these circumstances, price con- 
siderations and millers’ preferences in 
different years dictate different amounts 
of the several available import wheats, 
the Indian and Australian wheats being 
esteemed for the manufacture of flours 
to be used in biscuits and cakes and for 
home baking, while Canadian and strong 
types of American wheat are preferred 
for flours to be used by bakers for bread. 

Rye bread in Europe was, and is to « 
considerable extent, made from a mix 
ture of rye and wheat flours. But im- 
ported wheats were not usually mixed 
with rye. The premium qualities of th: 
soft Indian and Australian wheats, o: 
of the hard Canadian wheat, find litt}: 
place in the making of rye bread. 


HARD WHEAT FLOUR IN EUROPE 

A large proportion of the bread i) 
Europe is baked in bakeries. The pre 
war methods were largely of compara 
tively primitive type, involving long fer 
mentation. With this type of bread the 
very hard flour did not appear especially 
valuable before the war, and there wa 
little consumption in Europe of short 
patent hard wheat flour. During the 
war, a great deal of straight hard wheat 
flour was shipped, and was used un- 
mixed with domestic flour. The bakers 
learned to appreciate the qualities of 
strong flour. Since the war, increased 
labor costs have tended to make Euro- 
pean bakers revise their methods in the 
direction of shorter fermentation and 
larger absorption. This is particularly 
the case in the United Kingdom. Under 
these circumstances, the premium quali- 
ties of high protein hard wheat flour 
are receiving a wider recognition. 

In the United Kingdom today one 
finds imported patent Canadian hard 
wheat flour and home made patent hard 
wheat flour ground from Canadian 
wheat. The imported flour has an ad- 
vantage over the home ground because 
it has matured. And there is today, in 
the United Kingdom, a trade contest be- 
tween these two flours, a competition 
between imports of Canadian wheat and 
imports of Canadian flour. All in all, 
the war carried with it an education of 
Europe in the quality and strength of 
flour; hard wheat flour enjoys in Europe 
today a relatively higher reputation than 
it did before the war. 


HIGH DOMESTIC STANDARD 


In general, outside of durum and soft 
Pacific wheat that go to particular mar- 
kets, we do not export our representative 
and best wheats, but rather the wheats 
not in demand by United States mills. 
The competing countries export repre- 
sentative wheat, their best wheat. This 
is the result of our unusually high stand- 
ard of flour for domestic consumption, 
applied to the characteristics of our 
wheat crop. Therefore, export wheat 
from the United States stands at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, from the standpoint 
of quality, compared with export wheat 
from Australia, India, Argentina, and 
Canada. No matter how commonplace 
the standards of the European markets, 
our exported wheats suffer by comparison 
with the representative wheats of other 
countries. The relatively lower price 
usually received in the world’s market 
tends to be reflected in the price realized 
by the producer in this country for all 
grades of wheat. 

If we export 16,000,000 bbls of flour, 
as we did in 1923, this corresponds to 
more than 72,000,000 bus of wheat. Our 
flour exports consist largely of three 
kinds—soft Pacific to the Orient; trade 
mark brands to Europe and numerous 
other importing countries; and “clears” 
to Europe and other importing countries. 
The clear flours shipped out of Atlantic 
and Gulf ports represent, to a certain 
extent, a byproduct. Our public demands 
a patent, hard wheat flour; clear flour 
and millfeed are the byproducts. Thus, 
our flour exports are a direct expression 
of our wheat grinding. It is not neces- 
sary to argue the advantage of an export 
of a finished article as against that of the 
raw material. The export of 72,000,000 
bus of wheat in the form of flour is far 
more advantageous than in the form of 
wheat. 

Since we cannot hope to export pre- 
mium wheat, the most favorable situa- 
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tion for our wheat growers would be 
such reduction and disposition of the 
acreage as would furnish the high grade 
wheat needed for domestic consumption, 
and meet the export demand for Pa- 
cific soft wheat, for durum wheat, and 
for flour, thus eliminating our present 
semihard and semisoft wheats from the 
export trade. 
REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES CROP 


The organization of agriculture is such 
that systematic artificial reduction of 
wheat acreage will never be brought 
bout. Continued competition is likely 
to bring it about in time. There is one 
important phase that hitherto has not 
een given any great consideration—one 
that has, in fact, become more evident 
ince the imposition of the tariff and the 
reduced importations of Canadian wheat 

the very much greater value of hard 
high protein winter and spring wheats 
as compared with semihard wheats, The 
mill demand for strictly hard wheat, 
due to the bakers’ preference for strong 
flour for bread making, has forced this 
wheat to sell at premiums of 10@20c 
bu over semihard varieties. Conversely, 
trictly soft wheat consmands a premium 
over semisoft varieties, because of its 

iperiority for cracker, biscuit, and pas- 
ry making. 

There is a distinct shortage of high 
‘rotein hard wheats for domestic use. 
\t times there may be an undersupply 
of strictly soft wheat also, but there is 
ilways a surplus of semihard, semisoft 
wheats and low grades, or of wheats that 
do not meet the 3 eg of Ameri- 
can mills. It is largely through the 
over-sea sale of these latter classes of 
wheat that foreign competition is brought 
directly to bear upon the American 
wheat grower. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF ACREAGE 


The situation, then, calls for the re- 
distribution of our wheat acreage to 
meet domestic requirements for the su- 
perior types of wheat, and also for bet- 
ter methods of farming in order to re- 
duce the proportion of low grades in 
the crop. In othe: words, we should 
capitalize our resources of soil and cli- 
mate to produce the high grade wheats 
in the sections best adapted to their de- 
velopment. The method by which these 
changes can be most quickly and auto- 
matically effected is by such modification 
of marketing and grading methods as 
will bring about a more perfect reflec- 
tion, in the farmer’s price, of the pre- 
miums that millers are already paying 
for premium wheat, for the certainty of 
reward is the greatest incentive to 
effort. In this direction there is a wide 
field for co-operation between the par- 
ties at interest—the farmer, the grain 
dealer, and the miller, 

A totally different approach to the 
problem is obtained by scrutinizing the 
current processes of wheat growing and 
marketing. If one will analyze the data 
on inspections and grading of wheat de- 
livered to the principal terminal markets, 
he cannot fail to be impressed with the 
inefficiency of the wheat growers’ prac- 
tices. If known improved methods of 
seed selection and planting were prac- 
ticed, and better methods of harvesting, 
shocking, stacking, threshing, storing, 
and cleaning of wheat were carried 
through, guided by standards of milling 
quality, possibly less of the reported 
crop of wheat would be delivered to the 
markets than is now the case, and cer- 
tainly the proportion of undesirable 
wheat would be reduced. If the stand- 
ards of wheat to be marketed were 
based on milling criterion, and if the 
practices of certain other agricultural 
producers in the assembling and grading 
of their products were applied to wheat, 
the semihard and semisoft wheats that 
now pass into export would be gradu- 
ally eliminated and our exports would 
consist largely of flour, durum, and Pa- 
cific Coast wheat. 





SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 
_Nasuvitte, Texn.—Output by Nash- 
ville and southeastern flour mills for 
week ending March 22 totaled 104,430 
bbls, or 51.8 per cent of capacity of mills 
reporting, which compared. with 115,460 
bbls and 56.4 per cent the previous week, 
53.9 per cent the same week in 1923, 50.4 

in 1922, 38.5 in 1921 and 42.4 in 19920. 

Joun Lerrr. 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA 
LINE’S NEW SHIP 
IN GULF SERVICE 


New Orteans, La.—Cargo is being as- 
sembled for the Volendam, new twin- 
screw turbine ship to be put in service 
at New Orleans by the Holland-America 
Line, and the largest freight and pas- 
senger steamer in the history of the 
Gulf. 

Both the Volendam and her sister ship, 
the Rijndam, owned by the same line, will 
ply between Rotterdam, South and Cen- 
tral American ports and New Orleans. 
The Volendam has a registered tonnage 
of 15,200 tons, is 576 feet long, 67 feet 
wide and 43 feet, 6 inches deep. She 
made her first trip from Rotterdam to 
New York in 1922. The luxurious pas- 
senger equipment of the boat makes it a 


notable addition to the passenger craft 
offering sailings from this port. The 
boat’s dining room has a capacity for 
242. It is finished in mahogany and 
fitted with armchairs at all the tables. 
It boasts a partly inclosed promenade 
deck with library, social ballroom and 
smokeroom. 

When the Rijndam, scheduled to leave 
Rotterdam April 16 for Cuba, Mexico, 
and New Orleans, and to sail from this 
port May 19, was here in May, 1923, it 
was the largest passenger steamer which 
had ever called at New Orleans or other 
Gulf ports. Honors now, however, will 
go to the Volendam, which is even larg- 
er. The latter craft is expected to ar- 
rive April 24 from Rotterdam, Havana, 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, and sail four 
days later for Vera Cruz, Havana, Vigo, 
La Coruna, Santander, Plymouth and 
Boulogne sur Mer, winding up the cruise 
at Rotterdam. It accommodates 305 first 


class, 440 second class and 1,500 third 
class passengers. 

C. M. McBride, New Orleans, is south- 
ern passenger agent for the line, and 
the Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
handles the freight business. Alois Ter- 
kuhle is the company’s special represen- 
tative, and has offices with the Texas 
Transport & Terminal Co. 

R. A. Suriivan. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 
istered with the Patent Office during the 
week include: Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver and Loveland, Colo., 
wheat flour; Green & Green Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, crackers, cakes, biscuits, etc; 
Kuenzel Mills Co., New Bremen, Ohio, 
wheat flour; La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., wheat flour; Sperry Flour Mill 

Co., San Francisco, baby chick feed. 
Cuaries C. Haart. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Little encouragement was noted in the 
local flour market last week, so far as 
new buying was concerned, as all classes 
of buyers seemed to be reluctant to en- 
ter the market, despite the fact that an 
easier tone in wheat resulted in some 
attractive quotations by mills. 

One factor that has kept many buyers 
from the market at this time is the 
failure of the cash wheat market to fol- 
low the option market in its descent. 
Buyers look at the option prices and, 
noting that flour quotations are not de- 
clining in proportion to the break in 
that market, assume that the mills are 
holding up their prices too strongly, and 
fail to take into consideration the fact 
that flour quotations are based on the 
price of cash wheat. 

Shipping instructions on old bookings, 
however, are fairly active, particularly 
on the part of buyers in the South for 
soft wheat flour. Conditions in that ter- 
ritory are showing an improvement, and 
it is the opinion of millers doing business 
in that section that it will be permanent. 
demand last week 
for clears for export, but actual sales 
were limited, due to the fact that buyers 
were bidding too low for acceptance by 
the mills. Most of this inquiry has come 
from Latin American markets. Price, 
however, is an important factor at this 
time, and the inability of buyers and 
sellers to get together on this point has 
materially reduced the volume of this 
— SS. 

Flour quotations on March 29: soft 
winter short patent $5.40@5.90 bbl, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.75@5, 
first clear $4@4.20; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@6, straight $4.70@5.10, first 
clear $4@4.25; spring first patent $6.10 
@6.75, standard $5.75@6.15, first clear 
$4.40@ 4.90, 


There was some 


MILLFEED 
A better feeling prevailed in the local 
market, due largely to a fairly active 
demand by St. Louis buyers for feed 
for immediate delivery. Offerings were 
very light, which accentuated the situa- 
tion, Little interest was shown for fu- 
ture shipments, however. Soft winter 
bran was quoted on March 29 at $26.50 
(@27 ton, hard winter bran $26.25@26.75, 
and gray shorts $28@29. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

March 23-29 29,600 46 
Previous week 37,400 5S 
Year ago ... . 27,600 55 
Two years ago. ene 20,600 41 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 23-29 .. 41,000 47 
Previous week " 40,400 16 
TOO OBO ...se% 45,400 59 
Two years ago - : 39,900 52 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and chipments for the week 

ending March 29, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments — 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 97,630 92,680 112,550 116,900 
Wheat, bus. ..283,645 498,376 439.020 374,680 
Cora, bdus..... 687,400 586,300 420,060 437,010 
Oats, bus.....386,000 858,000 424,640 666,360 
See 6,500 5,500 23,460 4,740 


Barley, bus... 14,400 16,000 4,610 3,680 
Bran and mill- 
feed, sacks.. 7,510 ..... 33.800 ives 
Mixed feed, 
SACkS 2.2.06 19,390 . 189,130 
WHEAT 


A slight increase in receipts of soft 
wheat was noted, with scattered milling 
demand, but about equal to offerings. 
Damaged low grades were in dull re- 





sales of 
Ordinary descriptions were 


quest. ‘There 
hard wheat. 
salable on the 


were very few 
basis of St. Louis May 
price for No. 2. Very little interest was 
shown by mills. Receipts were 130 cars, 
against 183 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red $1.15@1.16, No. 2 red 
$1.14, No. 3 red $1.10; No. 2 hard $1.02, 
No. 3 hard $1.01@1.02. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Despite good local support, the corn 
market declined. Heavy selling by east- 
ern interests was said to be responsible 
for the weakness shown. A_ scattered 
demand easily took care of the supply 
on hand. Seeding of oats continued to 
be delayed, Trade was only fair. 

Receipts of corn were 279 cars, against 
306 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn, 74@75e; No. 3 yellow 78c, 
No. 4 yellow 76c, No. 5 yellow 74c, No. 
6 yellow 72c; No. 3 white, 75@76c. Oats 
receipts, 103 cars, against 117. Cash 
prices: No, 2 oats, 47@48c; No. 3 oats, 
47c; No. 4 oats, 46@4i7c. 

RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn produets were quoted on March 
29, per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills: corn 
meal $1.80@1.90, cream meal $2@2.10. 
St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $4.20@4.30, standard white 
patent $4.05@4.15, medium white $4.05 
@A4.10, straight $4@4.10, fancy dark 
$3.65@3.75, low grade dark $3. 15@ 3.55, 
rye meal $3.55@3.65, 


BETTER CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Alexander Pound, export manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, returned last week from a two 
months’ trip in Latin America and the 
West Indies. Mr. Pound stated that the 
effect of Canadian competition was be- 
coming more evident all the time, and 
that unquestionably the Canadian mills 
were continuously increasing their share 
of this business. 

The general financial and commercial 
conditions of the West Indies were much 
improved, Mr. Pound said, and the pros- 
pects in this respect for the remainder 
of the year were very favorable. This 
was particularly true of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. There was a market, he said, in 
some of the islands for American flour 
as high as a straight. 

RETURNS FROM WASHINGTON 

Roger P. Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., St. Louis, returned 
last week from Washington, where he 
had been for the past two weeks repre- 
senting the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, and other grain and milling inter- 
ests at hearings on the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Mr. Annan stated that conditions in 
Washington were very uncertain, and 
that there was danger of the McNary- 
Haugen bill being passed. He expressed 
the belief that, even though this bill 
should fail, some form of radical farm 
legislation would be passed by Congress, 
and that a trial of such legislation was 
the only way its fallacy could be proved 
to those who were bac king it, almost en- 
tirely for political reasons. 


MAC MILLAN GOES TO PLANT 

Walker MacMillan, who has been con- 
nected with the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 
for the last 13 years, has resigned from 
that company, and accepted the posi- 
tion of eastern sales manager for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. MacMillan has spent much time in 
the East, and is well known to the buy- 
ers in that territory. He will assume 
his new position early in April. 

BARGE LINE REDUCES RUNNING TIME 


The new St. Louis-New Orleans ex- 
press barge service on the Mississippi 





River, which will give shippers using the 
federal barge line five-day southbound 
and 10-day northbound service between 
these cities, will be inaugurated April 4. 
The new schedule reduces by 50 per 
cent the present operating time of the 
regular St. Louis-New Orleans service, 
which now has a 10-day schedule south- 
bound and 20-day northbound. The new 
express service will be in addition to 
the regular service maintained between 
the two cities. 

The new schedule provides for the de- 
parture of a tow from St. Louis every 
Friday evening, with arrival in New 
Orleans the following Wednesday. Stops 
will be made at Cairo, Ill., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Vicksburg, Miss. The new 
service, according to officials of the line, 
is about equal to rail service in point of 
time consumed. 


NOTES 


Fred Lake, Kansas City, of the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co., was on ’change here 
last week. 


M. D. King, of the M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co., Pittsfield, Ill., recently spent 
several days in St. Louis on business. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from a business trip 
in the South. 


Food prices in St. Louis during Janu- 
ary increased two tenths of 1 per cent 
over December, and 5 per cent in com- 
parison with January, 1923. 


C. R. Mahan, president, and O. M. 
Friend, sales manager, of the Hannibal 
(Mo.) Milling Co., spent several days in 
Kansas City on business recently. 

One of the truck drivers for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., St. Louis, was held 
up last week by two armed men and 
robbed of $276, the day’s receipts. 

Financial authorities state that de- 
mand for money for commercial pur- 
poses in the St. Louis territory is fairly 
good, but funds are plentiful and the 
trend of rates is a little lower. 


Charles Fletcher Sparks, St. Louis, of 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., who, 
with Mrs. Sparks, has been occupying 
his winter home at Palm Beach, Fla., is 
expected to return to St. Louis very 
shortly. 

Charles L. Roos, president, T. S. Blish, 
president-elect, and A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary, of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, held a conference in St. Louis last 
week regarding some of the activities of 
the Federation. 

E. W. Lott, Kansas City, manager of 
the southwestern district office of the 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in St. Louis last week. 
Mr. Carter, president of the company, 
joined him here, 

It is planned to equip the dock con- 
veyor at the new 1,750,000-bu elevator 
being finished in St. Louis by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad with a marine leg 
so that grain can be taken from barges 
and boats as well as loaded into them. 

The Provident Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, announces the appointment of A. 
A. Walters as travelling representative 
in the Central West, to succeed Paul 
Laidley; who has left the company’s em- 
ploy after more than 10 years of service. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has an- 
nounced that, effective April 1, it will 
establish an eastbound “third morning” 
service from St. Louis to points on the 
Atlantic Coast. This will give St. Louis 
the same service to the seaboard as Chi- 
cago now enjoys. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
has united with several other organiza- 
tions in this city in inviting the presi- 
dents of Mexico, Cuba, Panama and 
Costa Rica to visit this city. It is said 
that two of the presidents have tenta- 
tively accepted the invitation. 

The La Crosse, the first river packet 
craft to leave St. Louis for the upper 
Mississippi since the opening of naviga- 
tion, left here recently with a heavy 
cargo of general merchandise. It is 
planned to send the La Crosse as far 
as Winona, Minn., on this trip. 

Several members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, have signed an in- 
demnity bond of $90,000 in the circuit 
court of St. Clair County, Illinois, for 
Iem Motlow, who several years ago 
bought the property of the Dahnke- 
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Walker Milling Co., 


of a Pullman conductor. 

The purpose of the proposed revisio: 
in class freight rates to the souther 
section of Missouri, sent to the Missou: 
public service commission by the St 
Louis-San Francisco and the Missouri 
Kansas and Texas railroads, as explaine: 
by an official of one of the roads, is no 
to raise or lower rates, but to remov: 
certain discrimination in rates to point 
in that part of the state that now exis 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 


MEMPHIS 

Movement of flour to the interi 
showed improvement last week, but di 
tributors did not give much business | 
mill connections. Most of the moveme: 
was on old bookings, and shipping i: 
structions were still coming forwar 
slowly. The improved weather and sta: 
of farming operations exerted a stim: 
lating effect on business, but buying w: 
only for immediate requirements, 
credits were still restricted. 

Quotations were difficult to line u) 
although the average asked price wi 
perhaps a shade lower. The easiness i 
wheat options tended to discourage bu) 
ing, but mill representatives had bee: 
citing the fact that the cash market 
yielded but little and had been advisin, 
their trade that good milling wheat wa 
relatively scarce. The established brand- 
of flour were steady at unchanged prices, 
but some of the smaller mills were dis 
posed to make concessions in order to in 
duce business, though with apparently 
small success thus far. 

For best short soft winter patents top 
price asked was $7.25, but the range 
reached as low as $6.75, and a few have 
named slightly lower figures. Longer 
patents were offering at $1@1.25 cheap- 
er. Dealers in hard winter flours report- 
ed shipping instructions coming forward 
a little more freely, but new business 
was still very limited. Top grades of 
Kansas short patents were quotable here 
at $6.50, car lots, with the range $5.50 
@5.75, while some Oklahoma mills had 
been offering as low as $5.40@5.50. 

Millfeed eased further, and wheat bran 
to arrive first half of April was of 
fered on March 27 at $26.50 ton, with 
one sale reported at 50c less by a near- 
by mill. One lot of five cars of bran 
was sold in this market a few days ago 
from Chicago, which is something un- 
usual, as practically all comes from St. 
Louis or Kansas City. Spot stuff on 
March 27 was quoted at $27, and sales 
were made the day before at $27.50. 
Gray shorts sold early in the week at 
$29@29.50, but offers to arrive were 
made later at $28@28.50. Corn chops 
were offering at $31@32 before the 
break in corn on Thursday. 

Corn meal continued to move slowly, 
but a slight decline in asked price fol- 
lowed the easiness in corn futures. Mills 
which early in the week were holding out 
for $4.25, basis 24’s, were off 10c, while 
smaller mills were willing to accept busi- 
ness at $4.05, and members of the job- 
bing trade reported having been offered 
the commodity as low as $3.95. Move- 
ment of corn meal is expected to pick up 
right away and, as stocks are light, this 
would necessitate more shipping instruc- 
tions. 

NOTES 

W. T. Holden, president Superior Mill- 
ing Co., Greeley, Colo., was a guest, at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, on March 25, 
of A. W. Bosworth, local manager for 
the Cereal Byproducts Co. 

J. J. Tatem, for several years man- 
ager of the Forked Deer Mfg. Co., a 
flour mill at Trenton, Tenn., has estab- 
lished a concern which will handle flour 
and feed in car lots at the same town. 
The flour is manufactured under his 
brands by a St, Louis milling concern. 

William H. Danforth and William 
Sample, president and vice president of 
the Purina Feed Co., St. Louis, attended 
a conference of feed dealers and sales- 
men of the company here March 27. The 
company has under consideration the 
establishing of a plant here for supply- 
ing contiguous territory. 

At the annual industrial dinner of 
the Memphis Traffic Club, on March 27, 
the guest of honor was Admiral W. S. 
Benson, of the United States Shipping 
Board, who while here made a careful 
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investigation of the municipal river and 
rail wharf. A number of other traffic 
experts and railroad executives were also 
in attendance. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Few large flour sales were recorded 
last week in the domestic field, while 
exporting to Europe was quiet. The 
trade through this port with Latin Amer- 
ica, however, showed increases over the 
srevious week. There was considerable 
tivity by flour men and others in de- 

cloping ‘the northern Louisiana and 
yithern Arkansas territory, which has 
cen opened by regular steamboat serv- 

es with very definite savings in trans- 

iortation charges to points on the 
juachita River as far north as Camden, 

(Ark. 

While very little wheat inspection was 
reported for exportation by the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade during the week, 
receipts by the federal barge line (Mis- 
issippi-Warrior Service) far exceeded 
the grain brought to this city by rail. 
rhe barge line brought in 535,000 bus 
corn and 27,000 bus rye, while all the 12 

\ilroads entering New Orleans brought 
ess than a third of that amount, accord- 

ig to the office of S, P. Fears, chief 
‘rain inspector and weighmaster for the 
New Orleans Board of Trade. His of- 
fice reports having inspected 591,000 bus 
corn for export for the month, and gives 
the elevator stocks on March 28 as fol- 
lows: wheat, 135,000 bus; corn, 764,000; 
oats, 64,000; rye, 49,000. 

Millers on March 28 were quoting flour 
to dealers, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
New Orleans: 


-—Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

rt patent ...... $6.90 $6.00 7.00 
per cent ....... 6.50 5.60 6.45 

0 per cent ...... 6.30 5.40 6.00 
A ccucnneudseaeus 5.90 5.20 5.50 
iret ClOAP ..ccccce eves 4.60 4.80 
Second clear ...... 4.00 4.20 


Semolina, in bags, per Ib, 4c. 

Wheat bran, dealers’ quotations, per 
100 lbs, sacked, $1.52%4. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: corn, 
No. 2 yellow 99c, No. 3 yellow 95c; oats, 
white, No. 2 62%c, No. $3 6144c; hay, per 
ton, timothy, No. 1 $27.50, No. 2 $25; al- 
falfa, No. 1 $31, No. 2 $29. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


Notwithstanding the brevity of the 
month, February exports of flour and 
corn through the port of New Orleans 
were large, Board of Trade reports show. 
The totals seem particularly encouraging 
when the closing of several South Ameri- 
can ports to vessels is considered. The 
reports show these commodities were ex- 
ported: 237,935 bbls flour; 1,155,159 bus 
and 14,247 bags corn; 180,787 bus and 
6,460 bags wheat; 500 bags wheat bran; 
6,000 bags corn starch; 285 bbls rye flour; 
598 bbls corn flour; 6,918 boxes maca- 
roni; 13,181 bags mixed feed; 498 bales 
hay; 5,066 bbls corn meal; 4,897 bags 
oats; 7,916 bags malt, and 1,860 bbls 
corn sirup, 

Destinations: flour, Dublin, 1,428 bbls; 
Glasgow, 1,428; London, 1,071; Antwerp, 
3,609; Amsterdam, 17,211; Bremen, 2,- 
804; Hamburg, 35,407; Marseilles, 52,- 
791; Trieste, 5,074; Helsingfors, 393; 
Viborg, 112; Pireeus, 628; Ecuador, 3,107; 
Colombia, 1,436; Venezuela, 1,182; Costa 
Rica, 2,867; Honduras, 3,759; Guatemala, 
7,697; Nicaragua, 1,771; Panama, 3,462; 
Jamaica, 2,546; Haiti, 5,645; Guadeloupe, 
5,702; Martinique, 1,050; Porto Rico, 27,- 
181; Cuba, 36,738; Mexico, 11,443. 

Corn: Belfast, 154,285 bus; Hull, 25,- 
714; Liverpool, 161,446; Antwerp, 119,- 
999; Hamburg, 97,571; Rotterdam, 459,- 
662; Barcelona, 40,000; Copenhagen, 42,- 
857; Mexico, 53,625; Costa Rica, 
bags; Honduras, 250; Nicaragua, 301; 
— 389; Jamaica, 9,845; Mexico, 2,- 
OZ, 

Wheat: Manchester, 34,285 bus; Ant- 
werp, 90,000; Genoa, 36,000; Naples, 8,- 
000; Mexico, 12,502; Porto Rico, 100 
bags; Mexico, 6,360. 

Rye flour: Barcelona, 285 boxes. 

Corn sirup: Liverpool, 1,260 bbls; 
Manchester, 600. 

Macaroni: Manchester, 300 boxes; Rot- 
terdam, 500; Costa Rica, 265; Panama, 
821; Jamaica, 55; Haiti, 50; Porto Rico, 
1,897; Cuba, 2,860; Mexico, 170. 

Corn flour: Cuba, 598 bbls. 

Wheat bran: Venezuela, 500 bags. 
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Corn meal: Jamaica, 3,336 bags; Porto 
Rico, 600; Cuba, 1,130. 

Mixed feed: Honduras, 677 bags; Nic- 
aragua, 152; Panama, 267; Porto Rico, 
5,165; Cuba, 6,920. 

The movement of flour to the tropics 
for the week amounted to 26,358 bags, 
according to the report of five of the 
principal steamship lines serving the 
Latin American republics. Figures show 
the internal troubles in both Mexico and 
Honduras seem to have little effect on 
the market or demand for flour and 
grain, while in other commodities, such 
as clothing, musical instruments and 
household goods, shipments are said to 
be about normal. The movement of flour 
to those ports is given as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,825 
bags; Santiago, 1,700; Kingston, 1,700; 
Limon, 3,050; La Guayra, 150; Colon, 
2,650; Guayaquil, 1,300; Tumaco, 105; 


Victor F. de Cunha, who has been con- 
sul general of Brazil at New Orleans 
four years, has been shifted to Switzer; 
land, where he will serve in a similar 
capacity. He is to leave for his. new post 
the first week of April. 

Optimism is expressed by farmers near 
St. Joseph, La., over both the crop out- 
look and the supply of labor. Some of 
the large plantations are being cut up 
into small farms, and this is attracting 
settlers from Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Mississippi. 

The rice futures market experienced a 
fairly active week. Prices remained un- 
changed March 27 to six points lower, 
and no contracts negotiated. In the spot 
market, 554c was reported to have been 
asked for fancy blue rose, but little busi- 
ness was recorded. In other varieties, 
sales were of lower grades, Reports 
from the country were to the effect that 








FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective April 1, 1924, have 
been issued by the Millers’ National Federation. It is the second of the 1924 
series, superseding that of Jan. 2, 1924: 

BASIS 98-LB COTTON 

Weight No. *Buyer’s 

lbs Kind Differential to bbl sacks 

196 Wood $ .55 over 

98 Wood 1.30 over 

140 Jute -10 under 

98 Jute CE 6 Von the tan pees Ree aseeke Re 2 

98 Cotton basis stad 2 

96 Cotton ae EE Sec pcctreecdonses 2 

49 Cotton se OVOP veces 4 . + .$0,10 
48 Cotton if Serer rervess errr ee 4 .10 
24% =Cotton . ff eee eee 8. .10 
24 Cotton . . are 8. .10 
12% Cotton Wn béceadenwon 16. 15 
12 Cotton -50 over ... 16 15 
10 Cotton 1.00 over .. 20 -20 
9.8 Cotton Ye. .. weerieere 20 .20 
8 Cotton -90 over ... 24 25 
7 Cotton 1.20 over .. 28 .80 
6 Cotton - 2. Sere CR eee ee Eee Serre re Te .30 
5 Cotton ROE icccecdsnvane’ 40. .40 
4.9 Cotton DE con Veer cew sees Wenn 40.. 40 
4 Cotton DR aa ct Ws ole) «00904 ea e4.ye | EE Pr ore rere 45 
3% Cotton 5 EMR TOPE CORE ELECT OET Ee 56 .50 
3 Cotton BE NE 60a ic K45 60046 Od. 050 < 64 .55 
2 Cotton 2.60 over ... 96 -70 
49 Paper MD vnicvesnens 4 .10 
48 Paper PE C505 xou'e vd 48% b 04518 4 .10 
24% #$=Paper .10 over .. 8, 16 
24 Paper WEMED wicgee 8 15 
12% ##Paper SE 65o ooh a ceed ee nC aac uO. bra ke COE we eS 20 
12 Paper oO OVOP se cccccses 16. .20 
10 Paper pf. eee 20. .25 
8 Paper a meee 24 .30 
7 Paper eG” Rae ee eye eee ee 28 .30 
6 Paper .60 over .... | SPA ere ee Pees .35 
5 Paper 1.00 over .... 10 .50 
4 Paper tO BTCC reer eee ae 50 
3% Paper Oe Eee ere yy eee rer ae 55 
3 Paper PTT ee . 64 toa bats . »b6 
2 Paper Bee BEE ca. ccesrsire ve rer Tr .80 

*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer's sacks. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 20c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 30c; cotton (2 to bbl), 40c; paper (4 to bbl), 40c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-Ilb cotton. 

A reduction of 25c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 15¢ per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer's 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to 


by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 








Cartagena, 320; Guatemala City, 2,767; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,190; Truxillo, 1,092. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
La Ceiba, 560 bags; Vera Cruz, 2,602. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Puerto Cortez, 320 bags; Bluefields, 572; 
Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 500 bags. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Cien- 
fuegos, 1,700 bags; Kingston, 215; Blue- 
fields, 100. 

RECEIPTS 


Rough, Clean, 

sacks pockets 

Bagel BT vc ccccccccecccs 1,748 5,280 

March 230-27 .....-.--.+-% 4,117 14,163 

Season to March 27 ...... 643,222 843,733 

Same period, 1923........ 1,014,155 1,412,581 
SALES 

DO DG codeacaceGeeess  Sh4006 c2se : 

March $0-BT ..cccccccccee: cosess 1,410 

Season to March 27...... 27,184 429,170 

Same period, 1923 ....... 162,861 612,347 
NOTES 


Mr, Hattfield, of the Sutherland Flour 
Mills Co., Cairo, Ill., was a recent vis- 
itor in New Orleans. 

George C. Grogan, of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. Was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans, where he 
called on J. S. Waterman & Co., local 
agents. 

The Louisiana Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation held its quarterly session, 
March 26, at Alexandria, La. A. C. Sim- 
mons, of Alexandria, is president, and 
R. W. Germany, of Monroe, is secretary. 


the market remained especially firm. The 
following data are supplied by the New 
Orleans Board of Trade: 

Clifford Hastings, of the Department 
of Commerce, has completed statistics 
which show that the rice and bag trades 
retain the lead in New Orleans’ indus- 
trial activities. The figures reveal that 
there are six big bag factories that em- 
ploy 932 workers, while there are nine 
large rice mills with 369 workers. 

J. M. Teijelo has resigned as city sales- 
man in the bakery supply department 
of J. S. Waterman & Co., and has gone 
into the real estate business with his 
brother. Mr. Teijela has been identified 
with the flour and bakery trade for seven 
years. He will be succeeded by M. J. 
Meyer, who has been in the bakery sup- 
ply department five years. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





McNARY BILL A HOCUS-POCUS 

The MeNary-Haugen bill provides for 
a $200,000,000 export corporation and 
for the monthly fixing of the prices of 
something over 400 commodities of com- 
merce, with which certain animal and 
grain products of the farm shall be com- 
pared. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that oats, rye and barley (three 
important cereal crops) are not included 
in the list of farm products in the bill. 
Just why this discrimination I cannot 
say. Monthly (perhaps eventually daily) 
basic prices of all these commodities 


f 


57 


shall be determined, by a sort of hocus- 
pocus, now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t _ 
comparison with pre-war prices. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary of. the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Secretary of La- 
bor, chairman of the United States Tar- 
iff Commission, three miscellaneous com- 
missioners, one adminjstrative commis- 
sioner and three directors (drawing sal- 
aries of $10,000 a year each) are all in- 
trusted with various details of the bill, 
I fear Methusaleh would “sit in” on the 
final computation and that the farmer 
would long before have ceased to exist 
altogether. A more cumbersome, im- 
practical, visionary, complicated and de- 
ceitful measure I do not now recall ever 
having seen, read or heard about. 

—From editorial in The Iowa Home- 

stead, 
FLOUR LOSS DAMAGE 

Where flour is lost in interstate trans- 
it, damages against the carrier to be 
held responsible are properly based on 
the market value of the shipment at the 
destination, the Mississippi supreme 
court held in the case of Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Co. vs. Delta 
Grocery & Cotton Co., 98 So. 777. The 
railroad company was defendant in a 
lower court, and appealed from judg- 
ment against it on account of partial 
loss of a flour shipment made from Fort 
Collins, Colo., to Clarksdale, Miss. Af- 
firming the judgment, the supreme court 
said: 

“The sole question presented is as to 
the proper measure of damages for the 
loss sustained. The exact point in con- 
troversy is whether the appellee, a whole- 
sale grocer, is entitled to recover the re- 
placement value of the damaged flour 
(that is, the invoice or cost price, plus 
the freight), or the resale value (that 
is, the price at which the flour could 
have been sold, or, we will say, the rea- 
sonable cash market value), at the point 
of destination, Clarksdale, Miss. If the 
measure of recovery is to be the value of 
the flour at Clarksdale, then the judg- 
ment for $63.56 is correct; but if the 
recovery is to be based upon the cost 
price or value at the point of shipment, 
or the replacement value, then the ver- 
dict should have been $58.73. . . . 

“The damaged flour cost plaintiff 
$10.44 per bbl delivered at Clarksdale. 
Plaintiff recovered $11.30 per bbl for 
the damaged flour, which represents 
what plaintiff could have sold the flour 
for, or its reasonable wholesale cash 
market value at the point of destination, 
Clarksdale, Miss. The shipment being 
interstate, the correct measure of dam- 
ages is a federal question, and must be 
determined by the rules of the common 
law, as interpreted and applied in the 
federal courts, and as modified by fed- 
eral statutes. ° 

“We shall omit discussing the question 
as to the measure of damages in such 
cases before the enactment of the Cum- 
mins amendment, because this 
amendment, we think, provides that the 
liability of the carrier shall be the ‘full 
actual loss to the holder of the bill of 
lading at the point of destination.’ . 

“We understand that, prior to the en- 
actment of the Cummins amendment, the 
bills of lading specified that, in the event 
of loss, injury, or damage to goods in 
transit, the measure of damages would 
be based on the value of the property at 
the time and place of shipment. The 
federal courts held this to be a reason- 
able regulation. In effect, replacement 
cost value prior to the enactment of the 
Cummins amendment had been adopted 
as a rule of the measure of damages by 
many of the courts of the United States; 
but since the enactment of the Cum- 
mins amendment the Supreme Court of 
the United States has had occasion to 
pass upon the question, and held im- 
pliedly, if not expressly, that the meas- 
ure of recovery in such cases is the ac- 
tual value of the lost property at the 
point of destination; that is to say, the 
consignee is entitled to recover the mar- 
ket value of the property, or the full 
actual loss to him, at the point of des- 
tination.” 





A. L. H. Street. 





In Argentina the recent depression in 
the beef cattle industry is providing a 
considerable stimulus to dairy produc- 
tion. 
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NEW YORK 

The local market last week still showed 
signs of disturbance over the breaks in 
wheat, and many complaints were heard 
through the trade as to lack of business. 
It is evident, however, that a consid- 
erable number of unreported sales have 
gone through of late. Only here and 
there was even fair business admitted, 
though it was believed that the sales 
were almost invariably at low prices. 

Mills’ flour prices did not follow the 
breaks in wheat the way buyers felt they 
should, alleging difficulty in getting good 
milling wheat in the Northwest, and the 
continued weakness in feed. Some buy- 
ers here have remarked that a weak feed 
market has so long been to blame for 
high flour prices that it seems as if the 
bottom must be reached by now. 

While selling has undoubtedly not been 
exceedingly active, the increase in the 
size of the quantities bid on was notice- 
able. Many of these bids were below a 
working basis, as the mills in the matter 
of price could be “pushed so far,” and 
then refused to go lower. Both buyers 
and sellers appeared to have little con- 
fidence in current prices, sellers in fear 
that the market would go up on a fur- 
ther shrinkage in feed prices, and buy- 
ers in fear of a drop in flour prices, 
following wheat, so until the market 
steadies down, it does not appear that 
many large sales will be made. Spot 
stocks are only equal to about 1,000 tons, 
so that buying for immediate needs re- 
sults in a little steady business all the 
time. 

Good sales of Kansas straights were 
reported during the week at $5.50, though 
most of the mills in the Southwest held 
their prices 25@We over this quotation. 

Semolina prices did not drop the pre- 
ceding week, so last week they reflected 
the lower wheat prices. Quotations were 
about 30¢ less, ranging $7.10@7.35 bbl. 
Spot stocks of this were fairly liberal, 
as most of the stuff came in when the 
market was high. 

Rye flour did not show much change. 
There was a little business from day to 
day, especially where there were conces- 
sions made. Quotations ranged $3.90@ 
4.25, 

Inquiry for flour in the export market 
was chiefly limited to Canadians, as for- 
eign buyers are like domestic buyers in 
their unwillingness to purchase. on a 
falling market. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $6.50 
@7.25, standard patents $5.90@6.45, 
clears $5.10@5.50; hard winter short pat- 


ents $6.10@6.60, straights $5.50@6.10, 
clears $4.85@5.15; rye $3.90@4.25,—all 


in jute. Receipts, 249,740 bbls; exports, 


170,669. 
WHEAT 


Market opened weak, but toward the 
close, though underlying conditions were 
unchanged, it gained some strength. Ex- 
port operations were chiefly of Mani- 
tobas, with some durums. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.1914; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1434; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.1814; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.138%; No. 2 mixed dur- 
um, f.o.b., export, $1.17. Receipts, 1,- 
157,800 bus; exports, 852,054. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn displayed independent firmness 
early in the week, though heavy liquida- 
tion developed later on. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, 94%c; No. 2 mixed, 93%c; No. 
2 white, 95%c. Receipts, 118,500 bus; 
exports, 42,822. 

Oats developed a heavy undertone and 
followed wheat and corn, showing losses. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 57¢c; No. 3 white, 


56c. Receipts, 156,000 bus; exports, 20,- 
000. 


FLOUR CLUB DINES 


The thirteenth annual dinner of the 
New York Flour Club was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, March 27, and 
was attended by about 200 members of 
the trade and their friends. 

The banquet room was tastefully dec- 
orated with American flags and the tables 
with spring flowers, and an orchestra en- 
livened the affair with jazz and other 
music, and helped to carry along the 
vocal efforts of the assemblage. 

The dinner itself was excellent, and 
during the time it was being disposed 
of, entertainment of various kinds was 
interspersed. 

After the dinner George R. Flach, 
president of the club, acting as toast- 
master, introduced F. H. Frazier, vice 
president of the General Baking Co., who 
kept his audience laughing for some time 
before closing in a serious vein, advocat- 
ing that the milling and baking trades 
should put up a solid front in opposition 
to the detrimental, unnecessary and un- 
called for interference by Congress with 
these and other lines. Following this 
the Hon. Elwood M. Rabenold, New 
York state senator, spoke at some length 
in his usual interesting and forceful style. 

Right here the committee put one over 
on the audience by introducing a gentle- 
man styled Colonel D. P. Kotscheck, as 
of the Twenty-ninth Polish Infantry. 
The “Colonel” made a spread eagle 
speech in very broken English, and just 
when he had the crowd cheering at his 
laudation of America, he dropped into 
a decided Irish brogue, and from then on 
told some good stories in about six dif- 
ferent dialects. 

Other speakers were the Hon. Alfred 
A. Stein, judge of the court of common 
pleas of New Jersey, and William B. 
Hanna, president of the Boston Flour 
Club, 

The evening closed with a very re- 
markable performance of mind reading 
by Dunninger. 


INSURANCE MERGER 


At a meeting held March 17 in connec- 
tion with the consolidation of Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes and Johnson & Higgins, 
election of directors and executives oc- 
curred. 

Six directors of Willcox, Peck & 
Hughes resigned from that corporation 
and became directors of Johnson & Hig- 
gins. Six directors of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, while still retaining their director- 
ships in that corporation, were elected 
directors of Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 

The six Johnson & Higgins directors 
referred to are also executive officers of 
both corporations. 


NOTES 

H. F. MacCarthy, flour broker, has 
applied for membership in the Produce 
Exchange. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis, sailed on March 25 for Haiti. 

Gross Bros., in the Produce Exchange 
here, have entered the jobbing business, 
and have bought out H. Kramer & Co., 
Clifton, N. J 

The sympathy of his many friends in 
the trade was extended to E. O. Challen- 
ger over the very sudden death of his 
mother the night of March 26. 

A. A. Clark has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the General Baking Co., 
effective immediately, as George E. Faw- 
cett, who formerly held these offices, has 
resigned. 

Karel Heslenfeld, of N. V. Bulsing 
& Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, sailed for 
home March 29, on the President Har- 


ding, after spending a couple of weeks 
in the United States and Canada. 


Edward A. Weed, who has long been 
a member of the grain trade here, died 
very suddenly at his home in Westfield, 
N. J., March 23. As he was on the 
floor March 21, word of his death was a 
great shock to his friends. 


The New Model Bakery, Inc., 233 Wil- 
lis Avenue, this city, was thrown into 
involuntary bankruptcy by Abraham 
Winetsky for $513, Harry Salit $1,010, 
and Ben. Schwartz $156. Liabilities not 
stated; assets about $1,000. 


The consolidated report of Park & Til- 
ford, Inc., and subsidiaries for the four 
months ended December, 1923, show net 
profits of $429,333 after taxes and de- 
preciation charges, equivalent to $2.15 on 
the 200,000 shares of capital stock out- 
standing, of no par value. 


At the meeting of the Flour Club at 
12:30 on April 8 in the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club, a 10-minute ad- 
dress will be made by F. H. Price on his 
visit to Washington regarding section 28 
of the merchant marine act. Mr. Price 
was appointed to represent the club at 
the hearings there, and members have a 
considerable interest in his address. 


Macaroni workers in New York and 
Brooklyn have struck for more money 
and shorter hours. The men at the plant 
of the Atlantic Macaroni Co. were the 
first to walk out, and several days later 
those from the other plants followed. 
Buyers for these plants are not showing 
much interest in taking on flour until the 
situation has cleared up. 


The proposal to increase the authorized 
common stock of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. to $75,000,000, to reduce the 
authorized preferred stock to $25,000,- 
000, and to change the par value of the 
common from $100 to $25, was approved 
at a special meeting of the board of 
directors. The directors also declared a 
dividend of 25 per cent upon present 
outstanding common, payable in new 
common stock $25 par value, to stock- 
holders of record April 5. 


Among the out-of-town visitors in New 
York last week were F. E. Browder, as- 
sistant manager Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., R. W. Goodell, vice 
president and general manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, C. 
McClave, president Montana Flour Mills, 
Lewistown, Mont., John S. Pillsbury, vice 
president Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Clarence M. Hardenbergh, man- 
ager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and James Stewart, president 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower to sell last week, but 
nominally steady in the absence of busi- 
ness. Buyers showed no interest in of- 
ferings, and while the mills held firm 
they were apparently ready to meet al- 
most any reasonable bid. It was a pe- 
culiar situation, with wheat and feed on 
the toboggan and buyers and sellers not 
within gunshot of each other. Some of 
the spring wheat mills wanted up to 
$6.90, cotton, for fancy short patent, the 
extreme of the market before there was 
any decline, but at the close, from all 
accounts, the best made would not have 
brought over $6.60, if that, while as a 
matter of fact a few quality brands were 
obtainable at the inside figure without 
eliciting the slightest attention. The 
other grades were in the same boat, but 
regardless of the fine record the local 
trade had established for buying on the 
breaks, the late drive appears to have 
been too much for it by causing it tem- 
porarily to lose its nerve and hie itself to 
haunts unknown. 

City mills ran lightly, and found do- 
mestic trade good and export demand 
quiet. They fully maintained prices on 
both flour and feed, claiming that they 
were oversold 30 days on feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@lsc less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.35@6.60, standard 
patent $6@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6@6.25, straight $5.60@5.85; soft 
winter short patent $5.30@5.55, straight 
(near-by) $4.50@4.75; rye flour, white 
$4@4.25, dark $8.50@3.75. City mills’ 











jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.50; win 
ter patent, $6.55; winter straight, $6.05. 
Receipts of flour for the week were 
93,169 bbls, 9,461 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports wer 
4,172 bbls. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed closed the week nominal and 
neglected, with most buyers loaded and 
unwilling to make bids except at severa 
dollars below quotations. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $2: 
@30; soft winter bran, $82@33; stand 
ard middlings, $28@29; flour middlings 
$32@33; red dog, $38@39; city mil! 
middlings, $31.50. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market w: 
depressed and dull, closing 4%4@4¥, 
lower than a week ago. No. 2 red win 
ter, garlicky, closed on March 29 at %; 
premium over No. 2 red _ winter, 
against Ic over the previous week an 
Yc under last year. Closing price 
spot No, 2 red winter, $1.06%4; spot N, 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.07; range o 
southern for week, $1.0544@1.09%; la 
year, $1@1.35%. 

Of the 199,628 bus wheat received her. 
last week, 198,908, all Canadian, went t: 
export elevators. Exports were 470,49 
bus, 106,638 domestic and 363,854 Cana 
dian. Stocks were 1,212,859 bus, 335,69 | 
domestic and 877,165 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from Jun 
23, 1923, to March 29, 1924, 1,113,978 
bus, against 1,039,014 in the correspond 
ing period of 1922-23. Arrivals for the 
week were 720 bus, against 206 last year. 


COARSE CRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No 
3 yellow, track, 88@89c; No. 2, spot, 
86c; No. 3, spot, 83c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 95,913 bus; 
exports, 337,828; stock, 353,502. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to March 29, 1924, 217,330 
bus; year ago, 284,336. Range of prices 
last week, 82@89c; last year, 82@8614c 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 56c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
54c. Receipts, 35,866 bus; stock, 106,667. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 76c 
bid. Receipts, 165,451 bus; stock, 310, 
923. 

NOTES 

A. T. Hummer, of the Hummer-Saza- 
ma Co., feeds, Milwaukee, Wis., visited 
this market last week. 

The King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has instituted suit in the superior 
court of Baltimore against the Savarese 
Macaroni Co. of this city for $1,013.54. 

W. S. Burton has been appointed for- 
eign freight agent of the Western Mary- 
land Railway, headquarters in the new 
Standard Oil Building, Baltimore, with 
jurisdiction over export, import and in- 
tercoastal traffic handled through this 
port, and will continue jurisdiction over 
domestic freight at Baltimore and Glyn- 
don, Md., stations, and east. 


A bill providing that all vessels of 
more than 500 deadweight tons registered 
at any port in this state and owned by 
an American citizen or corporation un- 
der the laws of Maryland shall be ex- 
empted from all taxation for state or 
local purposes has been passed by both 
houses of the Maryland legislature, and 
will no doubt receive the governor's 
signature. 

In addition to encouraging the buy- 
ing of goods from home jobbers and 
holding a regular buyers’ week for all 
grocers within 50 miles of Baltimore in 
connection with the Pure Food Show to 
be held at the Fourth Regiment Armory, 
April 3-12, the retail grocers of this 
city have decided to give prizes for all 
kinds of contests—from the prettiest 
babies to the most popular stenographer 
in Baltimore. 

At Frederick, Md., on March 28, ac- 
cording to a press dispatch, the grain 
elevator and 4,000 bus wheat of the 
Frederick County Farmers’ Exchange 
were burned. Estimated loss, said to be 
partially covered by insurance, $50,000 
The fire, thought to have been due to 
spontaneous combustion, started in the 
basement of the property and took some 
time to extinguish, owing to alleged low 
water pressure. The elevator was owned 
by a company of which D. W. Dietrich, 
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miller, of Philadelphia, is president, and 
James H. Gambrill, Jr., of Frederick, 


is general manager. 
Cartes H, Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

The natural result of uncertainty in 
the wheat markets last week was a 
marked falling off in demand for flour 
from local buyers. Most of the mills 
were quoting prices fully 25c bbl lower 
than in the previous week, some of them 
even more, with the result that the trade 
is now looking for still lower prices and 
only buying when it becomes absolutely 
necessary to keep up assortments. 

Neither buyer nor seller seems to have 
any confidence in the present situation or 
the future prospects of the flour market. 
Mill agents are reluctant about advising 
their customers what to do, as it is felt 
that some sudden change in the political 
situation in Washington may send the 
market in either direction. Close atten- 
tion is being given to the McNary- 
Haugen bill for any new developments 
that may arise. The entire flour and 
crain trade in New England is opposed 
io this proposed legislation, and mails 
and telegraph have been kept busy with 
protests. Special trips to Washington 
have been made for personal interviews 
with the New England representatives in 
Congress, who have been advised in no 
uncertain terms as to just what the at- 
titude of the New England trade is. 

A few mill agents report having done a 
fair trade last week. These sales were 
the exception, however, and did not rep- 
resent the general market. 

Arrivals of flour continue of good pro- 
portions, and there is a good supply held 
unsold by jobbers and other distributors 
at present. 

Quotations on flour, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks, were as follows at the close of the 
week: spring patents, special short $7.25 
@%.50, standard patents $6.25@7.25, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter patents, 
$5.40@6.60; soft winter patents $5.50@ 
6.60, straight $5.25@5.80, clear $5@5.50. 

RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 

the week ending March 29, 1924, with 


comparisons: 
c-Receipts— -——Stocks-—~ 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.... 38,676 19,725 ....+ «eee. 
Wheat, bus... ....- 63,550 136,365 217,788 
Corn, DUS. s+ 2,850 2,350 9,359 2,853 
Oats, bus..... 18,050 28,300 228,318 21,503 
Rye, bus...... 8,600 = ncoce 256,532 61,700 
Barley, bus... aes. Seees 3,860 acsce 
Millfeed, tons.. 40 BO cccce = cecve 
Corn meal, bbls 135 ee eae rer 


PACIFIC COAST FLOUR 
Practically nothing has been done in 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flours in this 
market for several weeks, owing to the 
almost prohibitive price at which they 
were offered laid down in this market. 
There was quite a nice business, however, 
in hard wheat flours, with several thou- 
sand barrels reported sold. Hard wheat 
Montana patents, shipped via the Panama 
Canal, were quoted on March 29 around 
$6.70 in 98-lb jute sacks, or $6.85 in 
98-lb cotton sacks, delivered, Boston. 
During the week 8,100 98-lb sacks of 
hard wheat patent flour arrived from the 
Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal. 


PACIFIC COAST BRAN 


Offerings of Pacific Coast bran for 
shipment to this port are very light. Spot 
offerings are about cleaned up, but 300 
tons of pure bran are due here within 
a few days and will be the only amount 
available in this market. Demand gen- 
erally quiet, as trade is looking for the 
market to rule lower. Quotations on 
March 29 were about $28@28.50 ton for 
pure bran, delivered to Boston points 
within a radius of 25 miles. Beyond that 
point, prices are prohibitive in competi- 
tion with the northwestern product. 


CANADIAN BRAN 
Canadian bran is not being offered at 
present, as shippers cannot compete with 
the domestic product. Prices on March 
29 were about $1.50 ton above domestic 
bran. It is expected that after April 12, 
when the new tariff goes into effect, there 
will be liberal offerings at much lower 
prices. 
MILLFEED 
The general demand for wheat feeds 
was slow last week, with tone easy and 
lower prices quoted. There was consid- 
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erable pressure to sell. Other feeds were 
dull, with the market lower. Quotations, 
per ton: spring bran, $28@28.50; winter 
bran, $29.50@30; middlings, $28@28.50; 
mixed feed, $830@35; red dog, $37.50; 
gluten feed, $41.55; gluten meal, $47.80; 
hominy feed, $34.50; stock feed, $36.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $15.50; cottonseed 
meal, $43@50; linseed meal, $46,—all in 
100’s. 
CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 

The market for corn meal was lower, 
with a slow demand and easier tone at 
the close. Granulated yellow was quoted 
at $2.30, bolted yellow $2.25, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.85, all in 100’s. De- 
mand for oatmeal was good, with the 
market firmly held. Rolled was quoted 
at $2.85, with cut and ground at $8.13, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was quoted 
considerably lower, with a dull demand. 
White patent ranged $4.40@4.65 bbl, and 
straight $4.15@4.35. 

NOTES 

The Federal Grain Corporation, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., was incorporated last 
week, with $100,000 capital. 

William, B. Hanna, president Boston 
Flour and Grdin Club, was a guest of 
the New York Flour Club at its banquet 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last week. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was a recent visitor in Boston, as 
was also H. A. Wiese, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

The Cobb Mercantile Co., Portland, 
Maine, dealing in flour, feed, grain and 
other merchandise, has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital. John C. Cobb is 
president and treasurer. 

James C. Boyd was elected president 
of the Portland (Maine) Chamber of 
Commerce March 26. Edmund H. Mc- 
Donald was re-elected executive secre- 
tary. Other officers include Thomas 
Smiley, vice president, and Herbert A. 
Harmon, treasurer. 

Walter E. Fuller, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was one of 
the speakers at the fifth annual dinner 
of the Economy Grocery Stores Co. at 
the Boston City Club last week. More 
than 250 store managers, officers and di- 
rectors were guests of that organization. 
Other speakers included E. Fred Cullen, 


- president Johnson Educator Biscuit Co., 


Edward C. Edwards, sales manager Za- 
Rex Food Products, Inc., J. G. Wright, 
New York, president Joseph Tetley & 
Co., tea importers, Joseph Rabinovitz, 
president and treasurer Economy Co., 
and Leo Supple, president Economy Ben- 
efit Association. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Prices of northwestern grades of flour 
dropped 10@l5c last week. The break 
brought out some business, but the ten- 
dency to buy sparingly persisted and it 
was apparent that the trade was in no 
mood for heavy purchases. 

Sales of family patents showed a some- 
what healthier aspect, but the bakers, 
especially those with small and medium 
plants, were not inclined to contract for 
more than their immediate and near-by 
requirements. Best sales were of grades 
suitable for pastry, bakers reporting the 
demand for their luxuries much better 
in proportion to total volume of business 
than that for bread. 

Widely divergent opinions were heard 
as to directions. One mill last week re- 
ceived directions one day for nearly two 
weeks of output, while others said they 
were having difficulty in getting direc- 
tions, even for flour purchased last fall 
at prices 50c@$1 under existing quota- 
tions. 

Export demand was largely respon- 
sible for the high rate of operation. of 
Buffalo mills, which averaged close to 
80 per cent of capacity during March. 
The output of this district will be largely 
increased with the completion of the new 
Pillsbury mill, now in the final stages of 
construction, and later with completion 
of the Russell-Miller mill. It was re- 
ported that at least one other miller was 
negotiating for a Buffalo waterfront 
site. Chamber of Commerce officials con- 
firmed this report, but withheld details. 

There was a fair demand from New 
England for mixed cars. Pennsylvania 
bakers also were in the market to some 


extent, although many have supplies un- 
der contract to last them until June. 

Southwestern grades did not follow 
the general decline, holding rather firm. 
Semolina and rye were lower than dur- 
ing the previous week. 

Buffalo quotations, March 29: north- 
western fancy patents $6.70@7.30, stand- 
ard $6.25@6.65, first clear $5.25@5.50; 
Kansas fancy $6.40@6.65, standard $6.20 
@640; semolina, 3%c lb, 100-lb sacks; 
rye flour, $4.25@4.40. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour bet. of 
output activity 
March 23-29 wan Oe .. 186,444 82 
Previous week ........ . 134,565 81 


BOOP BOD cecvevevscsscere 112,409 67 
Two years ago ........... 117,925 71 


MILLFEED 


Millfeeds continued to be a football, 
and were being kicked around with con- 
siderable vigor. Local jobbers have sus- 
tained heavy losses since the beginning 
of the price decline, but have unloaded 
practically all their holdings and are 
starting with a clean slate and unpleas- 
ant recollections of the first quarter of 
1924, 

Bran and standard middlings were of- 
fered in quantity on a basis of $28.75, 
Boston. Local mills advanced their price 
50c to $25, Buffalo. Flour middlings 
were offered at $32.25, and red dog at 
$38.25, Boston. 

The local market was flooded with 
Montana bran during the week, jobbers 
slashed prices to $27, Boston, in an ef- 
fort to dispose of the tonnage. Offers 
of $26.75 would probably be acceptable. 

Oil meal showed signs of steadiness. 
Resellers were demanding $39 for the 34 
per cent grade. Mills have begun pro- 
ducing the 31 per cent grade, and were 


offering some tonnage at $38. 


Cottonseed meal advanced about 25c 
ton, and held the gain. Quotations of 
March 29: 43 per cent, $50.30; 41 per 
cent, $49.30; 36 per cent, $45.80,—all 
Boston basis. 

There was no great demand for any- 
thing in the feed line. 


GRAIN 


No soft winter wheat was offered on 
track here, and millers were generally 
out of the market. Corn eased off to- 
ward the close of the week, due to light 
demand, and local dealers’ offerings were 
sold 1@2c under replacement values. It 
was expected that the situation was only 
temporary, however. ‘There was some 
inquiry for oats, but receipts were light. 

Cash sale prices of March 29: corn, No. 
3 yellow 83@84c, No. 4 yellow 82c; oats, 
No. 2 white, 53c; barley, malting 76@85c, 
c.if., all-rail 86@90c. 

Estimated receipts for the week: corn, 
141 cars; wheat, 21; oats, 51; barley, 18; 
buckwheat, 7; rye, 1; feed, 66. 

Elevators here had in storage 11,877,- 
000 bus, a decrease in one week of 1,095,- 
000. ‘They unloaded from _ steamers 
1,082,000 bus, and loaded 1,048 cars for 
eastern seaboard. Only 3,100,000 bus 
remain afloat, and these cargoes probably 
will be unloaded by April 15. 

A number of charters were closed at 
3%c bu, Head of the Lakes to Buffalo 
and Port Colborne. A brisk early sea- 
son movement is anticipated. There are 
about 14 inches of ice off this port, ex- 
tending beyond vision but showing signs 
of breaking up. 

BARGE CANAI. FIGURES 

Grain movement over the state barge 
canal showed a 25 per cent increase in 
1923, according to figures made public 
by the state department of public works. 
Totals this year and last, all eastbound 
except flaxseed, which was westbound, 
were, in bushels: 





1923 1922 

WHER Sete dd weesecee> 9,981,400 11,160,367 
SE neice s¥agensene 1,662,785 2,506,464 
St netic bake eeeped> 04 323,125 946,464 
BE. S680 es 0009 64s,c8.08 7,678,928 2,695,821 
MEE. cance centeneris 2,615,458 2,166,250 
Wheat (from Oswego). re 
Rye (from Oswego)... ate  ..seheee 
Flaxseed .......-+-+.+ 2,921,214 1,157,241 

BOON 2. cccsvcovsess 25,273,481 20,632,768 


NOTES 
George Wolf, Amherst township mill- 
er, lost three fingers in an accident in 
his mill recently. 
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Fire caused several thousand dollars 
damage to the mill of John M. Pierce, 
at Machias, and destroyed several hun- 
dred tons of feed. 


Elmer Ellsworth Dailey, 62 years old, 
for many years associated with the Pat- 
ent Cereal Co. Geneva, died recently 
at his home in that city. 

Charles J. Catlin has sold his interest 
in the flour mills of the B. A. Hopkins’ 
Sons Co., Sodus, to George N. Hopkins, 
who will conduct the company’s affairs 
hereafter. 


At the annual meeting of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation the old of- 
ficers and directors were re-elected and 
a preferred stock dividend of 1% per 
cent was declared. 

Bert L, Waite, member of the firm 
operating the West Valley (N. Y.) 
Milling Co., died at his home in that vil- 
lage on March 26, at the age of 50 years. 
The widow and two sons survive. 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted _ resolutions protesting 
strongly against the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and has notified New York sena- 
tors and representatives of its action. 


Lewis J. Brosman, formerly chief 
clerk of the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, has been appointed general 
agent of the company at Houghton, re- 
placing C. O. Berglund, who has been 
transferred to the Detroit office. 

Definite plans for flour production 
have not been made by the Homestead 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, recently 
incorporated for $200,000. The firm is 
chartered to operate a flour mill and do 
a general grain and feed business. 


Buffalo was visited last week by B. 
Stockman, vice president and general 
manager Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
John Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and J, A. Simms, general man- 
ager Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 

Mrs. W. J. Conners, Sr., wife of the 
head of the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, died in her home here, March 
26, at the age of 50 years, after an ill- 
ness of several months. At the time of 
her death Mr. Conners was ill at his 
Florida estate. 

The Community Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, headed by John Young, Fred Rin- 
gueberg and other Lockport, N. Y., men, 
has purchased the flour and feed mill 
of J. L. Savage & Son, Burt, N. Y. 
The production of flour will be discon- 
tinued in this mill, which will be used 
as a gasoline distributing warehouse. 
The Savage interests have purchased the 
mill of Hudson Bros., Sanborn, and 
will transfer their business to it. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

It was quiet last week in the flour 
trade. There was relatively little in- 
quiry, but now and then a sale of a fair- 
sized lot. It was getting to a point that 
most of the mills here were about de- 
pendent on current sales for business, 
with little remaining on the books. Un- 
der such conditions, output was the 
lightest of the month. 

While it might have been possible to 
sell some hard wheat flour even on the 
falling market if feed prices had been 
fairly firm, the props from that quarter 
were knocked out by the easier tone in 
brand and middlings. What little flour 
was sold was for the most part ordered 
out at once. 

It was hard to extract much encour- 
agement out of the situation. However, 
it looked as though there was the near- 
est to unanimity on fair prices that had 
prevailed in many moons. Agencies of 
some of the big western mills have been 
flagrant offenders when it comes to price 
cutting. It appears to have been borne 
in on them that selling flour below cost 
is an unsatisfactory way of losing money. 

Forced by wheat prices, mills made 
some concessions in spring patents de- 
spite the unfavorable feed situation. 
With little clears to be had at arty price, 
there was less inclination to concede. 
Going prices on spring wheat flours on 
March 29 included: spring patents, $7.25 
@7.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50; spring straights, $7, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $7@7.05; cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $5.60 
@6.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
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$6; low grade, around $4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat flour dragged again last 
week. No one appeared to have much 
faith in the outlook, except the farmer 
who owns the wheat. Unmoved by the 
decline in the option market, he demand- 
ed $1.20@1.25 bu for soft wheat, take it 
or leave it. In the shape the flour and 
feed market was in, it was mostly leave 
it, so far as the miller was concerned. 
Selling flour on the basis of wheat prices 
was out of the question, and selling it on 
any other basis was equally impossible. 
Under these conditions, the last cent of 
profit was shaded out of winter straights, 
with mill brands offered at $5.75 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.50. 

There was a light demand for entire 
wheat flour and graham. While quota- 
tions are given in car lots, practically 
everything moved in less quantities. En- 
tire wheat was about steady at $6.50@ 
6.55 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
and graham a little lower at $5.60@5.65, 
same basis. 

There was some inquiry for rye flour, 
with rye feed at the low point for the 
season thus far and some accumulation. 
Mills were getting closely caught up on 
advance orders and were in a position 
to make early deliveries. However, un- 
til there comes some relief from the em- 
barrassing feed situation, no great ac- 
tivity is anticipated. Restricted sales of 
best light mill brands were made at 
around $4.70 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. Western rye was in very light 
demand and prices were not significant. 

The decline in feed prices put a quietus 
on business already dull. Some mills 
slashed prices $3@5, with little distinc- 
tion between bran and middlings. With 
the pasture season getting measurably 
nearer, the outlook was rather dubious. 
Going prices for feed on March 29: 
spring bran, $29 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $33; winter bran, $32@ 
33, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $30, sacked mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $35; winter middlings, $34@35, 
sacked, local. Rye feed lower at $25@ 
26 ton, sacked, mostly local. Western 
feed demand very light and prices barely 
steady. Corn meal $37 ton, and ground 
oats $39.50, both sacked, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, $3.25 per 100 lbs; 
same in 5-lb sacks, $3.50. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
March 28-29 .............. 6,000 27 
Previous week .........-.++-+ 6,150 33 


Of the week’s total, 3,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 600 
rye. 

T. W. Kwnapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market last week was un- 
settled by fluctuations in wheat, and 
limits early in the week were slightly re- 
duced, but at the close a steadier feel- 
ing is evident. While buyers and sellers 
are apart on prices, the mills are dis- 
inclined to allow further concessions. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small, and they are compelled 
from time to time to come into the mar- 
ket, but limit their purchases largely to 
the satisfaction of current needs. Re- 
ceipts during the week were 200 bbls, 
and 7,850,916 lbs in sacks. Exports, 10,- 
000 sacks to Norway, 3,200 to Trieste, 
500 to Dublin, 598 to Copenhagen and 
1,160 to Stockholm. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$6.75@7.15, standard patent $6.40@6.75, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.65, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.35@4.55; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90. 


MILLFEED 
There was little demand for millfeed, 
and the market ruled weak and lower. 
Quotations in car lots, per ton, to ar- 
rive: spring bran, $30@31; soft winter 
bran, $30.50@31; standard middlings, 
$29.50@30; flour middlings, $34.50@35; 
red dog, $89@40. 
WHEAT 
The wheat market declined 3%c dur- 
ing the week, but at the close developed 
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a rather steadier tone and recovered c. 
Buyers lacked confidence, and operated 
cautiously. Receipts, 685,797 bus; ex- 
ports, 535,341; stock, 1,447,177. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.09@1.10; No. 3, $1.06@ 
1.07; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.04@ 
1.05; mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 

Rye was in small supply, but demand 

was slow and the market was somewhat 

irregular, closing at a net decline of 

1%ec. Stock, 113,381 bus. Quotations 

were 75@76c for No. 2 western and 71 
@72c for No. 2 near by. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

After declining 344c the market for 
export deliveries of corn recovered %c 
and closed steady. Local car lots are 
dull and 24c lower. Receipts, 42,155 
bus; exports, 111,427; stock, 372,082. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 864% @87'%4c, No. 3 84144@851é¢, 
No. 4 814%@82%c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 3 yellow 874% @88'éc. 

Corn products were unsettled and ir- 
regular, with buyers operating cautious- 
ly. Prices showed little quotable change. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 


the late Isaac Sharpless, was president 
of the college. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the Commer- 
cial Exchange and the school committee 
of the Germantown Friends’ School. Mr. 
Sharpless is survived by his widow and 
three children. 
Samuet S, Danrets. 





TALE OF POOR BLIND 
MILLER IS TOLD BY 
“PROFIT AND LOSS” 


The anonymous author of an extraor- 
dinary series of letters to millers, in his 
current ~communication, illustrated by a 
cartoon reproduced kerewith, tells the 
sad tale of the poor blind miller: ; 

Who comes here? The poor blind mill- 
er who apparently is in absolute dark- 
ness as to how to sell his products at a 
profit. He has ceased to struggle and 
now wants to be known for what he is 
by wearing the insignia of our disrepu- 
table order. 

Grand Low Buyer: Is the victim 
worthy and well qualified? I should say 
he is. He has tried to give me flour for 
the last eight months. 7 fact, he has 
offered to sell flour so much under the 











2.50; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $2.50; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$2.50. ‘ 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Supplies of oats were small, but de- 
mand was slow and the market declined 
1%ec. Receipts, 34,320 bus; stock, 84,- 
094, Quotations: No. 2 white, 57@57%c; 
No. 3 white, 554%42@56c. 

Oatmeal sold slowly, but ruled steady 
at $8.60 per 100-Ib sack for ground. 


NOTES 


The Bergdoll elevator, Twenty-ninth 
and Parrish streets, was opened March 
28 for the receiving and storage of 
grain. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad on March 
27 placed an embargo on all hay and 
straw consigned to Kensington Station, 
including the Merchants’ Warehouse. 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were L. J. Weitzman, of the 
Weitzman Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis Milling Co. 

At the organization meeting of the 
board of directors of the Vessel Owners’ 
and Captains’ Association on March 24 
the following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: Charles E. Davis, Jr., 
president; William E. Bernard, vice 
president; M. E. Gerhard, secretary; E. 
S. Frankenfield, treasurer; Howard M. 
Long, solicitor. The following delegates 
to the National Board of Navigation 
were appointed: Charles E. Davis, Jr., 
William E. Bernard and Albert F. 
Brown. 

Thomas Kite Sharpless, of the flour 
and grain firm of Brey & Sharpless, died 
of tuberculosis on March 25. He was 36 
years of age and a native of West Ches- 
ter, Pa. He was graduated at Haver- 
ford College at a time when his uncle, 











market that he is qualified to sit in one 
of the officers’ chairs right now. 

Alright, open up the trap to oblivion 
and let the victim enter. You don’t 
realize and neither did we a short time 
ago, that we have all been supporting 
members and some of us charter mem- 
bers, of this obnoxious order. We hope 
to have the charter annulled and bu 
the officers before long, but every wee 
or so, Profit and Loss hears of active 
members still functioning, or a new can- 
didate preparing himself. So, it seems 
that it will be necessary to keep the 
order open for a little while longer. 

We have turned in our badge and quit 
the gang cold, because we figured if we 
stayed with them much longer we 
wouldn’t even have our shirt left. We 
have joined a new lodge, known as 
“Profit getters.” Several charter mem- 
bers are already in and they would like 
to have you too. 

The prices you quote and the basis you 
accept business on will automatically in- 
dicate your eligibility. 

“Prorir anp Loss.” 





DECREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 
IN SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
ALARMS MILLING INTERESTS 

Nasuvimue, Tenn.—lIndications are 
that Tennessee farmers will continue to 
decrease acreage devoted to wheat in 
1924, The crop of something over 4,000,- 
000 bus in 1923 was the smallest for 
about 40 years. 

According to G. L. Morris, statistician 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who has completed a sur- 
vey of intentions of farmers in Tennes- 
see, the acreage seeded to wheat next 
fall will be only 66 per cent as lar 
as last fall. It is estimated that the 
growing crop will fall considerably un- 
der last year. 

Tennessee has shown marked decrease 
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in production of wheat for some years. 
Material decrease has also been shown 
in Kentucky and Indiana. This falling 
off in wheat growing has reached a 
stage where it is giving concern to the 
milling interests. ft has been suggested 
that measures be taken to encourage 
farmers to grow wheat. Some of the 
mills are said to be issuing propaganda 
in their counties in favor of large wheat 
acreage, but no appreciable effect is 
known thus far. 
Joun Lerrrr. 





REDUCING WASTE IN USE OF 
FLOUR AND BREAD IN FRANCE 

The French Minister of Agriculture 
recently issued an order to the prefects 
to take necessary- measures to obviate 
waste of white flour and bread. This 
measure supplements a number of pre- 
vious ones of a similar tendency which 
have been issued from time to time. 

The prefects are to seek the co-opera- 
tion of the millers to assure that the 
whole flour shall be extracted from the 
wheat, no allowance being made which 
would permit of a portion of the flour 
to pass into the bran in order to secure 
a whiter product. Measures are to be 
taken to assure that the bakeries offer 
bread only in such form as will reduce 
waste to a minimum. 

Fancy breads are not to be prohibited, 
however, since they are made only with 
flour the supply of which is subject to 
rigorous control. Hotels are to serve 
bread to their guests only in pieces of 
such size as will avoid waste. Signs are 
to be posted in all public eating places 
exhorting the clients to avoid waste. 





Flour Prices and Production 


The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
average quotations at four representative 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

GE nah es $6.7 $6.05 $5.60 
March 25 ...... 6.75 6.05 5.70 
March 18 ...... 6.75 6.10 5.75 
meeeen 32 ...... 6.85 6.25 5.80 
MEOPOM 4 2. .ccce 6.95 6.20 5.80 
OS eee 6.90 6.25 5.85 
Dn We wientece 6.70 6.15 5.70 
eS eee 6.55 5.95 6.55 
A 6.55 5.95 5.66 
mh. B eheacess 6.70 6.10 §.55 
3 See er 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Py Be weasceces 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Ms & Wvéeweesn 6.45 5.55 5.35 
et Se 6.55 5.90 5.85 
June 1 ........ 7.00 6.40 6.40 
w406t's0 7.40 6.65 6.70 
PO 8 Pee 7.15 6.55 6.55 
See B ovcuccte 7.10 6.40 6.60 


The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

eee $5.05 $4.70 $4.65 
March 36 ...... 5.00 4.70 4.60 
March 18 ...... 5.05 4.70 4.75 
ee 5.10 4.75 4.75 
March 4 ....... 5.25 4.80 4.75 
March 1 ....... 5.15 4.80 4.75 
c ee 5.15 4.80 4.70 
Mk DS. 4920 ceas 5.10 4.70 4.65 
es B +0ecae et 5.20 4.70 4.55 
Nov. 1 5.30 4.70 4.65 
Oct. 1 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Sept. 1 5.35 4.60 4.65 
Aug. 1 5.30 4.55 4.60 
July 1 5.30 4.90 4.95 
er 5.50 5.15 5.30 
i ie SS 5.70 5.45 5.55 
GEO s000 0008 5.55 5.25 5.40 
Ee eee 5.60 5.20 5.40 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and western 
markets as reported on April 1 was $27.95 
per ton, which compares with the same fig- 
ure March 25, $28.35 on March 18, and the 
following first-of-the-month quotations: 


March 1 ...... CORGE BOE cccccece $26.20 
BO Be cccceds S105 . DMIF DT crccevce 25.80 
GOR. BD cccsnsee $1.36 Jumel ..s.6s.- 31.80 
MOB, 3 secccece See - WE. B cecgeecss 34.70 
OV. 3 ccvececs on) . eB eee 34.15 
Ost, 2 socsenss 33.456 March 1 ...... 34.75 
Sept. 1 .ccccece SEGS. . FR |B. ccdcccce 32.70 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 





trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the Ohio valley: 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 23-29 ..... 42 57 60 
March 16-22 ..... 46 58 63 
March 9-15 ...... 46 61 65 
March 2-8 ....... 48 62 62 
February average. 46 60 66 
January average... 47 60 57 
Decemberaverage 42 58 62 
November average 62 63 70 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 62 72 76 
August average... 650 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average « & 54 46 
April average ~. 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
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over 7,000,000 ought to dissuade our ing packed in very attractive cartons 
| ern BROADSIDE AGAINST EXPORT BILL people from proceeding in that direc- and in sizes convenient for use in the 
| falling tion? «oe home. H. E, Reid, sales manager for 
: (f) Would we not be proceeding in the company, announces that every ef- 
—,* Representative Rainey, of Illinois, Points Out Some of the Dangers, Incon- that direction if we accepted in this fort will be put forth to gain a national 
a ansted sistencies and Absurdities of the McNary-Haugen Measure— particular the advice of the Illinois distribution for this flour. 
2s An Unexpected Source of Opposition Agricultural Association? Ww.G.M Jr. 
a7. “You will pardon me, I am sure, for —_ 
‘ ; : An. ‘ . : , - imposing upon you the burden of reply- 
heat _Masmmrarox, D.» C—Representative by which the miler can be indemnified fyg'to" this communication, but, inas- PROPOSED NEW PACIFIC 
a enry I. ’ nS, ; ve , : sS you ‘ i - 
fect is three or four most —— gee ws (h) = «4 is a ae a — 3 Snover tts Wiaes eae GRAIN PORT FOR CANADA 
: e oss, will he n s e foreig ; 
EIPER. M was Sean tal seein by de- field for his ete? ee fiedly and actively support the McNary- There is said to be a possibility of 
re This opposition to the measure in (i) What effect would this have up- Haugen bill, I feel that I have the right Prince Rupert being a grain exporting 
t io itive terms. He had been on the farmer if the miller refuses to *? demand and unqualifiedly insist that port in the near future. For more than 
RANCE oa far it up to a few days ago. take chances and engage in the busi- YO 4S head of the Illinois Agricultural @ year local interests there have been 
heaiitie ~The Illinois representative made ness of exporting flour? Association, which stands for this bill, discussing its desirability as one of the 
ref ane known his change of position in a long “Is it not true that the consumption favor me with a reply to all the above western outlets of Canadian grain, and 
ss — ietter to S. H. Thompson, of the Illinois of wheat in the United States fluctuates suggestions, so that I can print in the quite recently wheat growers and ex- 
This y , ricaltural Association i which is sup- from one year to another more than one Congressional Record, if possible _in porters from Alberta and Saskatchewan 
“ : ‘Bring the bill. “It contains many most bushel per capita—t110,000,000 bus a  P&rallel columns, this letter of inquiry are reported to have become intensely 
yf pre- porting the bill. i y @ pe addressed to you and your-reply to the jnterested in the project. 
which objectionable features,” Mr. Rainey year? = y b project 
ne wrote, “and if it passes I think it will (a) Is it not true that wheat is har- ‘#™° According to Consul Ernest A. Wake- 
op be vetoed by the President.” vested somewhere in the world every Cuantzs C. Harr. field, Prince Rupert, in a report just 
at “the “The bill hig ard he continued, “an month in the year? ae cay po nine sf cmeses Se of Com- 
4 { ° r r t b If t each f th b e estio eren Inspections were 
pe the — of ser which will evidently no (b) wthag og a eo = WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE made last month for probable elevator 
which 1e less in amount than $200,000,000 or your answer is Yes, then how is it pos p 
~~ 300,000,000; and if the bill is made to sible to estimate months in advance IN EUROPE IS REDUCED _ ‘ites, the first being conducted’ by the 
nocad i a pply to all the commodities enumerated the questions of production, export- Vancouver representative of a Portland, 
to be i in it, the issue of scrip may amount to able surplus, or foreign prices? Winter wheat acreage in Europe, ex- Oregon, wheat exporting firm, followed 
: offer many times that amount. The only thing (c) If it is impossible to so esti- clusive of Russia, is 1 per cent less than by that of a Canadian firm having some 
sea : Reg : ; ; elevators throughout Saskatchewan. 
reduce we know definitely about this issue, as mate in the above matters, how can a___ last year, according to reports received 200 elevat . th hout Saskatcl 
; ‘o its value, is that it will never be ratio price be established? from Belgium, Bulgaria, Roumania, Po- A final inspection was made by the 
ibited worth its face. . . . Do you think the “Under the advice of agricultural or- land, Spain, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia and Canadian Government Railway, which 
“rg ld be satisfied with a scri recommended the construction of an ele- 
r with farmers Wow p t ith 50,000 to 75.000 I < 
ect to issue, which will have an indefinite value, Possibilities of the ort i: wees 
wetve and which may Save Se sora, = 7 with the export of grain to the Orient 
es of pees for > —— ted belief RECORD IMPORTS OF MILLFEED seem aemeotan to es Cansifien industry 
me ave a nang | isle - ¢ th bill = the consul states. : 
places that if the provisions o e bill were ; ‘ : x oe sae 
4 applied to the live stock industry the The following statement regarding imports of bran and middlings 
4 rovernment would find it necessary to from Canada has just been issued by the United States Department of ica preenenn . peord ' 
co into the business of slaughtering and Commerce: angers lll gee enced sige adept 
Sine dedi tied Gaon" weet to- Nearly all of the United States imports of bran and middlings come | _Y {8 merchant and custom mills of Canada 
nts is volve an expenditure of billions of dol- from Canada. Notwithstanding the present tariff of 15 per cent, imports ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
ae lars in railroad switches, terminals, into the United States in 1922-23 were unusually heavy, amounting to 99,000 k East West Total 
ire fara, packing plants, cold storage ware: | tons, and an import of 97,000 tons during the seven months, July 1, 192% Bh’ ¢o--o: AQRQte SHIR nbd 
Soft houses, refrigerator cars, etc. all of o Jan. 31, 1924, would indicate an even larger import figure for the alee 69,419 39,702 '109,121 
winter vhich would have to be financed. The whole of 1923-24. Buckwheat ..... ou a ae 14,342 
wee letter ridicules the proposition of apply- Though the Canadian exports of bran and middlings have shown some al teen eeereeee senthe ‘wttas satan 
5.75 ing the bill to wool because this country decline since the close of the war, it is not as marked as in the case of the Mixed grain .... 1,326,029 37,587 1,363,616 
5.80 imports more than half its requirements. United States, where the average exports for the last five years were only Preliminary statement of the products re- 
5.80 ) After analyzing all proposals as to other 6,000 tons, as against a pre-war average of 55,000. The average Canadian sulting from the above grindings in January, 
5.70 agricultural products, Mr. Rainey asks: exports from 1919 to 1923 were 47,000 tons, compared with a 1910-14 average — ; 
5.55 | “Is it not true that it is intended that of 79,000. Exports from Canada in 1923 amounted to 95,000 tons, the eat flour, - 
5.60 ij the bill have no real application except heaviest export since 1909 and more than three times those in 1922. en i pat...» Bg Pity Ee siaaee 
Het} j to wheat 2” Imports and exports of bran and middlings by the United States are Manitoba 2 pat..... 199,223 336,432 535,655 
60 Discussing the ratio price proposals in given in the Department of Commerce statement as follows, in long tons: So akeee rere saoeas eights een bee 
5.85 : the bill and the general effect of the Year Imports Exports Year Imports Exports Year Imports Exp’ts : 
6.40 | measure upon wheat, Mr. Rainey asks 1918-18... °.... 6,179 1916-17... $3,717 1,438 1920-21... 58,520 4,822 Totals, flour ..... 957,091 796,450 1,753,541 
6.70 j several questions as follows: 1913-14... 60,751 2,570 1917-18... 64,608 6,83: 1921-22... 21,715 14,176 Wend: ton East West Total 
55 4 a 7 P 1914-15... 36,077 11,426 1918-19... 20,796 6,213 1922-23... 99,379 3,001 , ae 2.01! 8 
er _ “Can you explain why the bill does not 1915-16... 41,625 14613 1919-20... 44.597 2'897 1923-244... 97214 863 use escalate 14°791 15.497 oh sho 
, include in its provisions rye, oats and *Not separately reported. tSeven months, July 1-Jan. 31. Shorts and middlings. 19,293 16,410 35,703 
= barley? All other offal ....... 6,157 3,570 8,727 
(a) Is is not true that in certain wae cereals, a tie 
Soft countries to which we export wheat, anions og Pty Total 
rinter rye is used interchangeably with wheat. } won 6s “3e50r846 rageiii 074,597 
$4.65 and the price of whet is Y tected very gions in Jiiese, iachading I oe ktenaie ty te Uatied, Sieben Depart- mel rs eee ee reer 
. directly by the price of rye? the inois gricultura ssociation ment o griculture. is does not in- Pearl ........ 460,484 138,425 598,909 
“76 (b) vf the x Ea is + gall I think farmers have been urged to restrict clude Germany and France, two large ao a. asset Ce, Sesre 54,602 
on you will answer that it is, then why wheat acreage and to use wheat land winter wheat producing countries. Un- ee eee 1,291,102 
470 not include rye in the provisions of for other crops, in order to bring up the official reports indicate, however, that Buckwheat flour 245,273 ...... 245,273 
4.65 this bill? price of wheat. Acting upon this ad- the French acreage is less than last year. Total products in months of September, 
tas me ants See ee tate atone hone oe 
47 rodu 0 correspond w e . » Is 7 
aes level of prices of all coienatiiien, will ponents of this legislation is correct, and 243,000 acres, according to a cable from Wane Goon, Gent. Cet, Nov. Dec. 
4.60 we not be compelled also to raise the all- the McNary-Haugen bill produces a bet- the International Institute of Agricul- Manitoba 1 patent.. 369 484 548 411 
496 pe Ty ge P g 4 
e+} commodity index, and if we do that, how ‘ter price for wheat, how can you square ture on March 12. This is 371,000 acres, frags pone oe ay = = 
5.55 in point of fact can we ever get these yourself with those farmers who have _ or 3 per cent, less than last year. All others ......... 479. 979 1,086 838 
5.40 prices into adjustment with the basic accepted your advice and who have sown The condition of winter sown cereals eee ee —— 
: ratio price? less wheat? was somewhat spotted on March 1. In Fen ig os nal 1,848 3,184 2,283 1,745 
Pad ! “Where is the ratio price to be ap- “Would not the McNary-Haugen bill Hungary they _passed the winter well, Low grade flour.... 6 8 of oe 
7.95 , plied? Is it to be ead on New York, put the federal government actively into and the condition is satisfactory. The Bran .............. 21 33 36 28 
fig- Chicago, or some other point? the grain business? condition is good in Bulgaria, although norte and middl'gs 30 ay 7 35 
the (a) Will there be different ratio (a) Your answer, of course, must be cold weather checked the growth and Other eeseaia, ic ’ 
prices for all these terminals? in the affirmative to the above ques- there has been some winter killings. Oatmeal .......... 1,552 4,190 3,563 4,192 
eae (b) How will the ratio price be re- tion. If the government goes ey Spring planting has not begun as yet in Rolled oats ....-..9,390 14,517 15,516 11,692 
1.80 flected back to the farmer through the into the grain business, can you thin these countries. In Italy the growth has ‘sean lt aa aa ae 
34.70 local elevator? of any reason why it should not en-_ been fairly promising in the northern Rye meal ......... 163. 139 175 | 90 
4 (c) There are a numbér of classes gage in other kinds of business? And _ section, though somewhat backward in ’'m flour and meal 1,202 949708 858 
2°70 of wheat, and a number of grades if it engages in other kinds of busi- other ery Growth is backward in * ee, aes . al Bn a ap A 
within each class, and how can the in- ness, why not in all other kinds of Engiand, but the prospects are fair. t Feb. 1, 1923 Jan. 31, 192 bar- 
“4 trinsic value of each class and grade business? In Egypt the wheat is in satisfactory —" ee ee 
sont to the miller be controlled by ratio (b) Is your proposition, therefore, condition, and early heads are forming. February .............-....0000005 1,481,739 
roe prices established by the government? not socialistic? Will it not lead to the In India the second estimate of wheat March ......-...-....s.sseseesee 1,731,466 
. of (d) If the miller buys the grade same results if carried out logically is now placed at 30,840,000 acres, com- mea reseratersenigsas ss scae9 1'377:770 
“ bag Bn agg the best value for that the movements in Russia have at- pees beggh «ay yan £2 & Fae “eames renee feet > ore 1,264,695 
ratio price, what will be the ef- tained ? ast year. is is an increase Of 637,000 « JUIY -. eter eee cece eee e eee e een ees 1,194,959 
al fect on the market of the less valuable (c) But the Russian Soviets could acres over the first acreage estimate re- AUSUSt ..------- eee eee ee eee eeees arty 
3 grades? not succeed in any measure until they leased Jan. 31 oe S iashgest hn nwccite dked 2208657 
oO . SI. En 2s sans kis tp cee velo aad 2,208,657 
+4 (e) Will not the miller buy only on took over the land. Would you not November ........-.+.-0+++seeseen 2,357,137 
é a limited basis; will he not cor shent regard this result as destructive of all MARKETING A NEW FLOUR lll aaah eet | 
7 only to fill orders he is able to get our ideals and of civilization itself? Sr. Louis, Mo—The Liberty Mills, = == 22 eee 
4 for flour at a price which will protect (d) Fortunately, however, even in Nashville, Tenn., one of the oldest and Total ...-- +--+ eseeseeer eer seeeee 19,204,519 
3 him? Russia the government has now aban-_ best known mills in the South, is now ih a ea” FPN asl 
Class 1 railroads in the United States, 


(f) Is it not true that the‘ miller 
will be unable to make flour for the 
export trade at all unless he is assured 


against loss? 
(g) Is there any authority in the bill 


doned the control of land and has com- 
menced recently to recognize absolute 
free trade in bread grains. 

(e) Do you not think the Russian 
experiment with its dead numbering 


putting on the market a prepared cake 
flour under its Dauntless brand. It is 
proposed to market this flour through 
retail grocers, reaching them by means 
of jobbing connections. The flour is be- 


representing a total of 235,667 miles, 
earned 5.10 per cent on their tentafive 
valuation in 1923, according to the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. 
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SEATTLE 

Recent heavy declines in wheat values 
have strengthened buyers in coast mar- 
kets in their attitude of not booking 
ahead, and sales are more than ever con- 
fined to small lot purchases for current 
requirements. The kaleidoscopic changes 
through frequent amendments to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, and the uncertainty as 
to the passage of the bill in some form 
and its effect on prices, has further in- 
fluenced the trade to operate with ex- 
treme caution. 

Export inquiry is very limited. Some 
of the mills, however, have recently made 
small sales to the Orient, as well as to 
the United Kingdom and northern Eu- 
rope, but at prices which do not indicate 
a profit, and which apparently, do not 
even represent the cost of production. 

The heavy flow of flour from this coast 
to the Orient, which has been going on 
since the first of last July, is rapidly 
drying up, and shipments are negligible 
compared with the heavy previous vol- 
ume. The movement to North China is 
particularly light, the only recent ship- 
ments of consequence having been made 
to Hongkong and South China ports. 

South American flour demand is un- 
satisfactory. With the exception of Bo- 
livia, which has recently bought a fair 
volume, there is little movement to the 
west coast. 

Flour demand from the Atlantic sea- 
board is apathetic, and those that are 
interested complain that prices for Pa- 
cific flours are too high. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week: family patent, basis 
49-lb cottons, carloads, coast, $5.70@6.30 
bbl; straight, same basis, $4.15@5; cut- 
off, same basis, $4.50@5; pastry flour, 
basis 98-lb cottons, $5.15@5.40; bakers 
patent, $5.55@5.80; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.20@7.05. 

Stocks of millfeed were light and 
prices were firmer. Washington mill-run 
was quoted at $25@26 ton to jobbers. 
Montana mills were offering a limited 
amount of feed here at $25@25.50 ton 
for mixed. ; 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 23-29 ....... 52,800 34,087 65 
Previous week ..... 52,800 31,896 60 
Year ago ........-- 52,800 34,485 65 
Two years ago..... 52,800 19,178 36 
Three years ago.... 52,800 13,371 25 
Four years ago..... 52,800 49,926 95 
Five years ago..... 62,800 16,832 35 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
March 28-29 ....... 57,000 26,622 47 
Previous week ..... 57,000 25,242 44 
TORE BO vcccscccss 57,000 17,583 31 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,888 35 
Three years ago.... 57,000 22,959 40 
Four years ago..... 57,000 57,455 100 
Five years ago..... 67,000 18,181 31 
WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, March 28, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1@1.01; soft 
and western white, 994%4c@$1; hard win- 
ter, 9542 @96c; red winter, 95@96c; west- 
ern red, 94@954c; northern spring, 99c 
@$1.01; milling blue-stem, $1.01@1.02. 

Neither exporters nor mills are in the 
market for wheat, except in a limited 
way. Farmers are still holding for high- 
er prices. Buying for rail shipment east 
is light. Arrivals of wheat at seaboard 
have been very limited, amounting to 
1,995 cars at Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 
land since March 1. 


NOTES 
The East Star Milling Co., Downey, 
Idaho, has been incorporated, with $250,- 


000 capital stock, by Lars W. Johnson, 
S. C. Layton, George T. Hyde and others. 


The mill at Toledo, Wash., formerly 
operated by E, P. Badger, has been sold 
to the Community Flour Mills. 

Dr. David J. Price, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
an authority on dust explosions in indus- 
trial plants, will be in Seattle next week 
and will speak on “Some Recent Types 
of Industrial Plant Dust Explosions.” 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, March 1-19: to Hongkong, 44,900 
bbls; Fuchau, 38,125; Shanghai, 6,775; 
Yokohama, 5,300; Kobe, 1,000; Tokyo, 
750; Manila, 20,755; Cebu, 15,060; Iloilo, 
7,610; Bolivia, 21,410; Peru, 4,185; Glas- 
gow, 8,000; London, 1,145. 


The hearings held before H. J. Peasby, 
chief of the grain division of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, on changes in grades of 
Pacific Coast wheats, have been conclud- 
ed. Under the grain standards act 90 
days must elapse after the announcement 
of any changes in grades before they 
become effective. 


Wheat growers in the Pacific North- 
west are far from being unanimously in 
favor of the McNary-Haugen bill, many 
of them regarding it as a political meas- 
ure to secure the farmer vote. M. B. 
Mikkelson, operating mills at Cottonwood 
and Lewiston, Idaho, while in Seattle last 
week, said that many of the better in- 
formed farmers in northern Idaho were 
opposed to the bill. 


The Washington field agent of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a bulletin 
dated March 22, estimated that the spring 
wheat acreage of the state, in 1924, will 
be 15 per cent below that harvested in 
1923, according to statements made by 
43,000 wheat growers of intentions to 
plant. Much of the wheat acreage is 
being shifted to flax, oats and corn, he 
states. An increase of 7 per cent is 
shown for the intended acreage of oats, 
and 9 per cent for barley. Producers 
are planning to use a larger proportion 
of the acreage than usual for pasturage 
and soil improvement, and less for grain. 


There will be a hearing at Tacoma, 
April 5, to take testimony of north Pa- 
cific Coast shippers in opposition to the 
enforcement of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act. Evidence of export 
millers and other exporters will be pre- 
sented to show that there is not “ample 
American tonnage adequately to serve 
the foreign trade.” During the past year 
there has not been sufficient American 
tonnage, nor sufficient combined Ameri- 
can and foreign tonnage, to take care of 
export flour offerings, and the north Pa- 
cific Coast mills were frequently obliged 
to refuse business because ocean space 
could not be secured. 


LOS ANGELES 


In the flour market last week purchas- 
ers contented themselves with hand-to- 
mouth buying. Prices, however, with one 
or two exceptions, remained firm and 
unchanged. 

With wheat prices in the northern and 
intermountain California sections strong, 
flour from those regions held up well in 
the local market, with quotations the 
same as in the previous week, namely: 
Idaho and northern bakers in carload 
lots, cotton 98's, long patents $6, short 
patents $6.25; Utah grades, 25c bbl less. 

Montana flours took another drop of 
20c bbl, and were bringing the following 
prices: bakers patents $7, 95 per cent 
$6.80, and straights $6.60, carload lots, 
cotton 98's. 

There was no change in Kansas flour 
prices, which were still quoted at $6.80 
for bakers patents, $6.40 for 95 per cent 


and $6.25 for straights, carload lots, cot- 
ton 98's. 

Local milled flours also remained un- 
changed. Quotations: net cash, carload 
lots, basis 48's, ge | patents $6.80, 
straights $6.40, first clear $5.25; basis 
98’s, carload lots, hard winter bakers 
$6.40, blended bakers $6, and soft winter 
bakers $5.80. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed.market was, if anything, 
a little weaker, with prices $29@30 ton 
for red bran and $1 more for white. 


GRAIN 


Bart wheat has been hovering around 
$2 per 100 lbs for a month or so, and 
remained at that figure last week. 

In the face of the decline of the op- 
tion market, cash corn advanced, with 
No. 2 bringing $1.85 per 100 lbs, and 
No. 3 yellow $1.75. 

Idaho feed wheat was selling for $1.80 
@1.85 per 100 lbs, and Idaho milling for 
$1.90@1.95. 

A. G, Stamm. 


PORTLAND 

There was only a moderate amount of 
business in the local flour market last 
week, but listed prices were held un- 
changed at $6.05 bbl for the best family 
patents and $5.70@6.45 for bakers. No 
export business was reported. 

The millfeed market was strengthened 
by the demand from Hawaii, orders com- 
ing this way because of the embargo 
placed by the island authorities on Cali- 
fornia products. Mill-run was held at 
$26 ton and middlings at $38, in straight 
cars. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 23-29 ....... 62,000 38,450 62 
Previous week ..... 62,000 37,720 60 
VOGP OBO occcccices 57,000 33,429 58 
Two years ago..... 57,000 26,014 45 
Three years ago.... 48,000 15,945 33 
Four years ago..... 48,000 24,338 57 
Five years ago..... 42,600 30,773 72 


Only a little wheat was being offered 
by the country. Most of it was taken 
by exporters at around $1@1.01 bu. The 
buying was probably to fill previous 
sales, as no new export business has been 
announced, 


NOTES 


The American steamer Peter Kerr was 
loading 1,200 tons of wheat here last 
week for New York millers, 

If any reduction in federal wheat 
grades is to be made as the result of 
the hearings held throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, it will come before May 15, 
according to H. J. Peasley, chief of the 
grain division of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Mr. Peasley was in 
Portland on March 24, en route to Wash- 
ington, D. C., following the grain hear- 
ings. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Conditions in the flour market were 
little changed last week. The sudden 
decline in wheat prices tended further to 
cause carload buyers to withhold antici- 
pating their future requirements, and 
the trade generally bought only as im- 
mediate needs necessitated. 

Mill prices reflected the decline in 
wheat, and quotations generally were 
15@20c bbl lower, as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent $7.75@8.40, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.90; Montana fancy patent 
$7.15@7.85, standard $6.65@7.35; Kan- 
sas standard, $6.60@6.85; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $5.60@5.75, 
—basis cotton 98’s, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The demand for millfeed was about 
equal to offerings, and the market re- 
mained unchanged, with prices as fol- 
lows: eastern red bran and _ mill-run, 
$28.50; northern bran and mill-run, $29 
for prompt and $80 for deferred ship- 
ment; low grade, $39@40, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

NOTES 

F. E. Burke, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Tacoma, was in San Francisco recently. 

George W. Eddy, president C. F. & 
G. W. Eddy, Inc., grain merchants of 
Boston, was here last week. 


Flour exports from the port of San 
Francisco during February, 1924, are re- 
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ported as follows: to China, 11,500 bbls: 
Philippines, 5,311; Guatamala, 395; Cen- 
tral America, 15,109; South America, 
280; Mexico, 2,337; United Kingdom and 
Continent, 44; Pacific Islands, 1,706: 
Korea, 15; Peru, 208. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mill output prices of last week scored 
but small change from the previous 
week, first clears declining 10c from the 
last previous quotation and the list now 
standing: patent flour $6.60 bbl, and first 
clear $4.60, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 


THE TARIFF STRADDLE 


One of the puzzles, not alone to the 
millers but to the farmers of Montana, 
has been the tariff straddle which result 
ed in the boost of the rates on flour and 
wheat and the cut on that on millfeeds 
Inquiry among users of feeds fails to 
develop any who are hopeful of realiz- 
ing benefits locally because of reduction 
in the prices of feeds through shipments 
from Canada. As a matter of fact the 
output of feeds of Montana mills has 
largely been forced to find its chief out 
let beyond the confines of the state, for 
the reason that range stock is not a 
large consumer_of wheat feeds and 
dairying is on a small scale. 

Locally the farmers have not been in- 
clined to see much in the millfeed bait. 
Because of that fact and the further 
evidence that, following the announce- 
ment of the plan to raise the tariff on 
wheat, prices began to slump, there are 
more doubting Thomases regarding the 
statesmanship displayed in protecting 
wheat by a tariff duty than there are 
boosters for the plan, if the census be 
taken of the farmers who study such 
matters seriously. 


STATE OFFICIAL WORKS FOR BILL 


According to an announcement from 
the office of the commissioner of agri- 
culture of Montana, on March 25, the 
committee in charge of the work being 
done through the East and at Washing- 
ton to put over the McNary-Haugen 
bill has called C. C. Davis, commissioner, 
to the East for several weeks in an ef- 
fort to stir further interest among 
farmers in the Ohio valley. It was said 
that Mr. Davis had been urged to get 
into the work by John R. Mitchell, of 
St. Paul, one of the organizers of the 
Interstate Export Corporation League. 
He was also urged to do so, it was said, 
by George N. Peck, president Moline 
Plow Co., who is claimed to have been 
the first to bring the bill to national at- 
tention, and by John G. Brown, of Chi- 
cago, president Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers. Mr. Davis recently returned 
from the East after some four weeks 
away from his office in the interest of 
the bill. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
Montana millers to deny Mr. Davis the 
right to favor any bill that he may 
choose, but there is a feeling in some 
quarters that there might reasonably be 
a question of propriety in his devoting 
any large amount of the time at state’s 
expense to urging the passage of a bill 
over which there is such a divergence of 
opinion as to its merits and which, if 
its success is what it is claimed it will 
be, would certainly be the death blow to 
the grain business in which such a large 
sum in private capital is now tied up in 
Montana. 

Many farmers’ organizations have in- 
dorsed the plan in this state, and nu- 
mérous civic and dining clubs. Many of 
the latter indorsements were manifestly 
due to the fact that business men in 
certain communities are anxious to pla- 
cate farmers. 


DIVERSIFICATION IN MONTANA 


Montana farmers in various portions 
of the state are trying to strike a suit- 
able line of diversification of crops, 
thereby cutting their wheat acreage to 
a smaller total. In Cascade County, this 
year, a recent survey has disclosed the 
plans to plant more than 1,000 acres of 
sugar beets. The Malta: Commercial 
Club reports that Phillips County will 
plant more than 500 acres. In the east- 
ern part of the state almost every coun- 
ty is turning to sugar beets. 

The plans call for shipment of the 
beets to Billings, the Great Northern 
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Railroad, which serves most of the ter- 
ritory, having anounced a rate that will 
make it possible for the farmers to re- 
ceive not less than $9 net per ton for 
their beets at Billings. For the eastern 
counties, plans are now perfected for 
bringing in many families of Russian 
descent with experience in beet cultiva- 
tion. 

This change comes in a measure from 
the fact that Montana farmers already 
realize that geography has a lot to do 
with wheat farming, no matter what the 
soil may offer, and that distance from 
terminal markets as well as sparsity of 
population cireumscribes to a very large 
xtent their opportunities to realize the 
largest portion of success by growing 
milling wheat, no matter how high in 
‘yality. Wheat acreage probably will 
never be less than present yearly aver- 
ives, and no doubt it will grow with 
the years as population thickens, but the 
indisputable trend is to try to curtail, 
without damage, the wheat acreage by 
‘urning it to other crops that will bring 
_ cash realization as large or better than 
can be had from wheat, even when the 
inost favorable factors are working for 
the farmer. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OGDEN 

Market conditions were very quiet last 
week, little change being made in quota- 
tions. The only weakening noticeable 
was in the bran market, and this was 
iffected by Pacific Coast conditions, 
where demand has been lighter. 

Mills continued their operations on 
previous bookings, and the larger plants 
were working at maximum capacity. 
Bookings are sufficient to provide opera- 
ion far into the summer. 

Quotations to the southern and south- 
eastern trade were on the basis of $6 
bbl -for soft wheat patents, car lots, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. Pacific Coast buy- 
ers were given quotations March 29 on 
the following basis: $6 bbl for family 
patents, $6.50 for hard wheat patents 
and $6.50 for bakers, car lots, basis 98-Ib 
cotton bags, f.o.b., California common 
points. 

The local market was fair during the 
week, prices being $5.50 bbl for family 
patents and $6 for bakers flours, car 
lots, basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 7 

The local quotation for red bran was 
$30 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and for 
California shipments $31@32, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points. 

There was a widening in the differen- 
tial between soft and hard wheat prices, 
some choice hard wheat bringing $1.15 
bu, milling-in-transit billing, freight paid 
to Ogden. The general quotations were 
$1 bu for No. 1 soft white, $1.10 for No. 
1 hard winter and $1.10 for No. 1 hard 
northern spring, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. Millers and 
grain dealers report a scarcity in the 
movement of grain, indicating that 
farmers have disposed of most of their 
stocks. 

NOTES 

According to estimates made by Julius 

H. Jacobson, United States crop statis- 
tician for Idaho, the farmers of Idaho 
will plant 5 per cent less spring wheat 
and 12 per cent less potatoes in 1924 
than in 1928. The increases expected are 
35 per cent on barley, 15 per cent on 
corn, 6 per cent on oats and 4 per cent 
on hay. 
_ Stockholders of the West Ogden Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. will meet on April 
11 to consider a proposal to sell that 
company’s mill and elevators to E. P. 
Strayer. The directors of the company, 
who have made an agreement for the 
sale, subject to approval of the stock- 
holders, are R. E. Alvord, W. H. Wilde 
and Nettie W. Alvord. 

Snowfall continued throughout south- 
ern Idaho and Utah last week, greatly 
increasing the amount of moisture stored 
away in the mountains and giving reason 
for confidence that there will be no irri- 
gation water short this spring and 
summer. The snowfall and rains have 
also been beneficial to the farmers rais- 
ing wheat on dry farms, giving ample 
moisture for the starting of spring 
growth. 

W. E. Zurraxn. 
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Figures quoted by the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Board 
show an increase of 15 per cent in Feb- 
ruary sales of department stores in the 
New York district over last year. The 
statement shows that the country is con- 
tinuing to do a good business, and that 
trade in some respects is getting better 
balanced. February sales by mail order 
houses showed a gain of 15 per cent for 
the year, with wholesale trade holding 
up well. These gains in various branches 
indicate that the country is making head- 
way, and that a good deal of worth- 
while business is being done. The indi- 
cations are, however, that production in 
most lines will be restricted sufficiently 
to keep within the limits of probable de- 
mand. In other words, manufacturers 
are seeing to it that no excessive stocks 
are being manufactured; one reason be- 
ing the relatively high prices still pre- 
vailing for many kinds of raw material. 


HEAVY BUYING POWER 

The nation is developing a heavy buy- 
ing power, and it is probably true that 
average prosperity per family has sel- 
dom, if ever, been as high or as well dis- 
tributed. Notwithstanding this, manu- 
facturers, business men and wholesale 
merchants are taking care to hold down 
production expenses in the effort to pre- 
vent being overstocked with high-priced 
merchandise. Current production costs 
are so high as to make it very difficult 
for the average manufacturer to provide 
heavily for future commitments, The 
experience of 1921 in this regard was 
most impressive, with aggregate losses 
far in excess of similar losses taken in 
any previous year. 

There are, however, today huge stocks 
on hand, and the country is trying to 
strengthen its position as far as possible 
and adopt measures, if necessary, to 
prevent any resumption of inflationary 
tactics. There are many who would like 
to advance prices from 5 to 25 per cent 
in various branches of industry, but some 
of the wisest judges realize that the 
adoption of such a policy would spell 
ruination of those who insisted upon hav- 
ing the last pound of. flesh. This is a 
a year, and the best-informed 

usiness men appreciate the necessity of 
proceeding very cautiously about mak- 
ing future commitments. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
Developments at Washington, Paris 
and Berlin emphasize uncertainties in a 
situation which is fast developing very 
interesting sidelights. An experienced 
financial expert who is in touch with 
competent financial opinion sized up the 
situation in these words: “I do not think 
that this temporary decline in call loan 
rates should be taken seriously. A high- 
er rate is inevitable sooner or later, for 
we are nearing the period when large 
remittances of currency will be made to 
the harvesting sections of the West and 
Northwest. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that any- 
thing like a 24% per cent call loan rate 
under such conditions as now exist is un- 
justifiable. I expect to see some harden- 
ing of interest rates within the next few 
weeks, as the season of spring buying 
has started, which means that enormous 
purchases of merchandise will be made 
by people who have been long waiting 
for just such a favorable opportunity. 
Then, too, the indications are that money 
will be in somewhat increased demand 
during the balance of the year. In other 
words, it seems to me that nothing in 
the situation suggests surprising ease for 
April or May. 

“May is usually a month of increased 
securities market activity. The Great 
Northern-Pacific panic of 1901 developed 
on May 9. That was before we had the 
protection of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, however, so that it is obvious that 
no financial disturbance will develop at 
this time. But it must not be forgot- 
ten that the country is making headway 
in directions which will require large 


investments before the year is over. 
There is a well-defined feeling that we 
shall get through all right, but it is 
safe to say that present and future prob- 
lems may tax the ingenuity of those peo- 
ple who have not taken time by the 
forelock. This is no time for weak busi- 
ness management. On the contrary a 
proper solution of existing problems 
calls for the best leadership available in 
either business or financial circles.” 


REPARATIONS SETTLEMENT 


General Dawes will easily become one 
of the striking characters in the finan- 
cial and political history of this year if 
he is able to put through at Paris the 
much yelled reparations programme. 
There are evidences that Germany has 
seen a light, and that she will do what 
she can to better conditions so that 
trade will improve and the world be 
put back again on a normal working 
basis. It will take some time to do this, 
but the best students of economic con- 
ditions believe that an honest adjust- 
ment of the Paris dispute will be most 
instrumental in expediting trade re- 
covery. 





PRICE-FIXING BILLS 





Nebraska Union Farmer Opposes Norris- 
Sinclair and McNary-Haugen Meas- 


ures Before Congress 


Omauna, Nes.—The Nebraska Union 
Farmer, official organ of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-Operative State 
Union of Nebraska, of which C. J. Os- 
born, of Omaha, is president, says edi- 
torially: 

“Two measures artificially to boost 
prices for farm products are pending in 
Congress. ‘The older one is the Norris- 
Sinclair bill, which provides for a gov- 
ernment marketing corporation, em- 
powered to own or lease elevators and 
warehouses and to buy and sell farm 
products. It is the declared purpose of 
this measure to put the government di- 
rectly into the business of distributing 
farm products and reducing the tolls of 
the middlemen. Advocates of the Dill 
say that, under its operation, farm prod- 
ucts would be purchased at the cost of 
production of the bulk of the supply. 

“The other measure, the McNary- 
Haugen bill, embodies the plan advocat- 
ed by Secretary Wallace. Its purpose 
is to give farm products of which we 
have an exportable surplus their pre- 
war purchasing power in terms of other 
commodities. It provides for a commis- 
sion to determine what the prices of the 
different products should be to give them 
their pre-war purchasing power, and an 
export commission to export the surplus. 

“Under the Wallace plan, when the 
price has been determined, for wheat, as 
an example, farmers would receive 75 
per cent, say, of the determined price 
in cash, and the remainder in scrip. At 
the end of the marketing year, the ex- 
port corporation would cash the scrip 
at a discount sufficient to reimburse it 
for its losses on export sales. This plan, 
in effect, provides for holding domestic 
prices above the world level, while dump- 
ing the surplus abroad and charging the 
losses back to farmers. Imports of 
farm products would be shut out by 
tariff duties. 

“Both of these bills are advocated as 
means to increase the prices of some of 
the leading farm products to a parity 
with prices of industrial products. This 
disparity needs to be overcome. It is 
crushing agriculture. We hesitate to 
criticize any measure that offers promise 
of helping the situation, but we cannot 
believe that either of these measures is 
sound, or that either would be more than 
temporarily successful in boosting prices 
of farm products. 

“The Norris-Sinclair bill would estab- 
lish government ownership and operating 
of marketing facilities, and put the gov- 
ernment into the business of distributing 
farm products. Are we ready to aban- 
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don our plans for co-operative market- 
ing and turn distribution over to the 
government? Let there be no misunder- 
standing: If this bill is enacted into law, 
it means the death knell of co-operative 
marketing on any large and comprehen- 
sive scale. 

“For the government to set out to 
buy farm products on the basis of the 
‘bulk-line’ cost of production, regardless 
of supply and demand, would certainly 
lead to grave difficulties. Unless the 
plan was applied to practically the whole 
range of farm products, those to which 
it was applied would almost certainly be 
overproduced. And what would the con- 
suming public say to paying higher than 
world prices for food, or being taxed to 
make up the deficit arising from the gov- 
ernment handling products at a loss? 

“On the other hand, the Wallace plan 
to attempt to maintain domestic prices 
of farm products by dumping the sur- 
plus abroad and assessing the losses back 
to farmers, while having the merit of be- 
ing self-supporting, might easily result 
in assessing back losses as great as the 
gains. Consumers would certainly cut 
down their consumption of the products 
to which the plan was applied, and leave 
a greater and greater surplus to dump 
abroad. 

“The Wallace plan offers nothing to 
improve either the domestic or foreign 
demand for farm products. Instead, it 
would simply force, or attempt to force, 
domestic consumers to pay higher prices 
for their food, regardless of their abil- 
ity. Although it would not put the gov- 
ernment so directly into the marketing 
business as would the Norris-Sinclair 
bill, it would set up a lot of government 
red tape that would frustrate and ham- 
per real co-operative marketing.” 

Leicn Lesuie. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR MARKETS 
IN TSINAN DISTRICT, CHINA 

A report to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce states that wheat 
is marketed in the Tsinan district of 
China commencing in the latter half of 
June, the business activity reaching its 
climax in July-August. It is brought 
to Tsinan from Tsining, in Shantung, as 
well as Hsuchow, in Kiangsu, mainly by 
railway, although waterways are used in 
some cases, 

Something like 70,000 tons wheat are 
distributed through Tsinan every year, 
two thirds of which is consumed at 
Tsinanfu and in its vicinity. A part 
of it is made into flour and reshipped 
to the peninsular part of the province 
and other places. During the last four 
years, about 62,000 tons of flour on an 
average were brought to Tsinan, and 
about 22,000 tons were reshipped. 

However, most of the flour marketed 
in Tsinan comes from the local mills. 
Flour made by modern machinery is 
classified into first, second and third 
grades. Owing to the low standard of 
living among the provincial people, de- 
mand for first class flour is very small. 
By the old process of milling, no such 
classification is made, only the bran be- 
ing separated from flour, and in some 
cases poor people use flour mixed with 
bran as food. 





THE MILLER’S TOLL 

“Popular Errors Explained and Illus- 
trated,” a book by John Timbs, printed | 
in London in 1857, gives this interesting 
light on history of the now almost ex- 
tinct practice of millers taking a portion 
of grain ground by them as compensa- 
tion for the grinding: 

“The practice of millers taking a cer- 
tain quantity out of every sack of corn 
sent to them to be ground is not so 
direct an act of knavery as is common- 
ly supposed; fer we find it justified by 
law in a statute incerti temporis, no 
editor having been able to say whether 
it belongs to the reign of Henry III, 
Edward I, or II; but it is appended to 
the eighteenth year of Edward III. Its 
direction with regard to the toll. seems, 
however, to be very vague and uncer- 
tain, as it is to be regulated ‘secondum 
fortitudinem cursus acuae’ (according 
to the strength of the watercourse) ; 
‘which,’ observes Barrington, ‘would puz- 
zle a Smeaton of the present time to 
estimate with accuracy, and, I am 
afraid, was infinitely beyond the natural 
philosophers and civil engineers of those 


reigns.’ ” 
- » A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 41.) 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 


olis, per bushel: 

Mch. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25. 69% @i70% 43% @413% 59% @60% 58@72 
6. 69% @70% 42% @43% 60% @61% 58@72 
7. 68% @69% 42% @42% 60% @61% 58@71 


68 @68% 
69 @69% 


41% @41% 61 @61% 57@70 
--@42% 61% @61% 57@70 


oe tO BS te te 
~ 





1. 70%@71 42% @43 61% @62% 57@70 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
March 29, 1924, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
-Receipts— --Shipments 
3-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis 5,067 1,495 938 
Duluth ... 3,232 6,522 3,039 
WOOMEe ci ceses 13,634 8,299 7,017 3,977 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
March 29, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 











7~—Receipts— r In store— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis... 43 57 38 156 17 88 
Duluth ..... 17 12 20 165 17 84 
Totals..... 60 69 68 321 34 172 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——Duluth 
Track Toarr, Track May July 
March 25 .$2.39 2.37 2.35 2.31 2.30% 
March 26. 2.41 2 314 : 
March 27. 2.40% : 
March 28. 2.40 
March 29. 2.40% 
March 31. 2.41% 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The decline in the price of wheat did 
not result in bringing in any increase 
of bids for flour and any enlargement 
of sales, demand continuing slow dur- 
ing the week ending March 29. The de- 
cline seems to have operated to convince 
buyers that still lower prices are likely. 
The mills received a few inquiries, but 
little actual business was booked. Most 
of the bids received were at such low 
figures that they could not be consid- 
ered.’ The fact that mills have old or- 
ders on which to work and received fair 
shipping instructions is about all that 
enabled them to keep in operation. 

Durum flour sales were limited by the 
decline in the wheat price. With the 
market unsettled, buyers generally were 
hesitant about making new purchases, 

Nominal prices, March 29, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.65 $6.95 @7.25 
Bakers patent ....... 6.15@6.40 6.75@7.00 
First clear, jute....... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
RYE FLOUR 
The only demand for rye flour was 
from local sources and in small lots. 


The market was very quiet. Prices at 
Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in cottons: 
pure white, $3.95; No. 2 straight, $3.90; 
No. 3 dark, $2.90; No. 5 blend, $4.45; 
No. 8 rye, $3.50. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
a ss cae ble 18,390 49 
POU INED WOOK 60 cacsvcces 12,195 33 
po See re 24,920 67 
TWO FORTE OHO oc csccccccse 18,830 51 


MILLFEED 


The mills found millfeed hard to sell 
during the week ending March 29, except 
at sharp recessions from the going basis 
of prices. This has brought a sharp cur- 
tailment in business. All sales made 
were for prompt delivery. 


WHEAT 


Not since last fall have prices regis- 
tered a lower level, but toward the close 
of the week quotations indicated some 
improvement, The business that passed 
appeared mostly in the May durum de- 
livery, July lagging, as also September. 
Net loss for the list ran a trifle over 4c, 
to only 24c for the May spring future. 
The spring cash market was quiet. Mills 
continued to clean the durum market of 
supplies at good premiums for the -bet- 
ter grades. On the closing day of the 
week, elevator interests boosted their in- 
side bids 1@4c on the entire list. Mill 
offerings fell away, owing to the bulk of 
cars being held at sampling points for 
bids and diversion to best market. Ship- 
ping has slowed down, and stocks in 
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elevators increased 210,000 bus for the 
week, 
COARSE GRAINS 

Rye futures closed somewhat lower 
for the week. There was no indication 
of eastern interest. Owing to lessened 
receipts, the cash situation became quiet. 
Market %c firmer, spot and to arrive 
being quoted Ic under our May future. 

The small receipts and offerings of 
-barley limited business to a very marked 
degree. Prices for the ordinary re- 
mained unchanged, but malting grades 
were variable. Early bids were 1@2c 
firmer, although not maintained at the 
close. Ordinary barley closed at 44@59c; 
good to choice, 59@70c. Elevators re- 
ported no receipts, but a 5,000-bu ship- 
ment. 

Liquidation carried the oat futures 
downward, and exerted a considerable 
influence on the cash market. The ef- 
fect on prices was quite apparent, al- 
though the discount under Chicago holds 
unchanged at 4@6c. Elevator stocks in- 
creased only 18,000 bus on the week. 

Corn keeps moving in steadily, al- 
though not in the volume reported pre- 
viously. Buyers advanced bids Ic to at- 
tract holders to market, and a further 
improvement may not be unlikely in 
quotations. Most of the arrivals are to 
fill old contracts, Elevators increased 
their stocks 203,000 bus last week. 


FLAXSEED 


The cash market showed a firmer tone, 
as crushers found spot supplies less ob- 
tainable. The No. 1 spot closed at May 
price to 9c over; arrive, the May deliv- 
ery price. Futures established a new 
low since late last fall. Early liquida- 
tion worked the list off 44%4.@6%c, the 
May recording most of the decline. It 
hit low at $2.29, March $2.38 and July 
$2.291%4. March recovered 2c, and closed 
with a net 3c loss against March 22. May 
regained 5c of the break, but finished 
3%c down, with July scoring a net de- 
cline of 3%4c. There was fair trading, 
especially in May. Shipments to outside 
points increased, aa holdings were 
thereby reduced 32,000 bus. 


NOTES 


Deliveries made on March 31, the clos- 
ing day of the March contract, were 
only 3,000 bus. 

P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
has returned from a trip of six weeks’ to 
the West Indies. 


A. E. Spendlove, of the Lake Shippers’ 
Clearance Association, Winnipeg, was in 
Duluth March 26, 

In the middle of the harbor the ice 
shows a thickness of 18 inches, against 
12 to 13 a mile out. 

Receipts of wheat from country points 
are dwindling, due to the fact that farm- 
ers are in the fields doing spring work. 

M. L. Jenks, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., who has been confined to his home 
for several weeks by illness, was at the 
office again for a brief period March 29. 

There is no improvement in demand 
from the East for grain, a thing unusual 
at this time of year. Exporters expect 
that Canadian grain will control the situ- 
ation this spring. 

The heavy storm that prevailed 
throughout most of the Northwest on 
Saturday passed Duluth by, except for 
high winds, and there was no interfer- 
ence with traffic here. 

H. A. Murphy, of the Continental 
Grain Co., E. J. Grimes, of the Cargill 
Commission Co., and W. G. Kellogg, of 
the Delmar Co., were Minneapolis visi- 
tors on ’change at Duluth last week. 

H. J. Besley, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, will be in Duluth April 1, and will 
discuss with Duluth grain men the sug- 
gestion that has been made that a new 
grade of mixed durum wheat be estab- 
lished. 

Shippers are not chartering space for 
opening shipment in any appreciable 
amount, although an occasional lot may 
be placed. With the demand so poor, 
there is nothing to bring about contract- 
ing for tonnage. The rate continues at 
3%c bu asked for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo. 


Few cars of wheat that attracted mill- 
ers were to be found on the cash tables 
March 31, and what there were brought 
top prices to be delivered locally or to 





run to outside mills. Most of the durum 
that came in was of the red variety, and 
was taken by elevators at moderately 
wide discounts. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., which is 
giving a series of receptions at its big 
plant, entertained more than 1,000 peo- 
ple from the central portion of the city 
March 25. The visitors were shown the 
plant in full operation, with an orchestra 
furnishing music during the inspection. 
Another reception in the series will be 
given this week. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains, March 29, at Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Domestic——_, ——-Bonded—_, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
OOM. veacs 5,742 222 6,787 ee oe os 
Oats ..2,133 685 5,928 7 36 
Rye .......7,708 8,822 3,691 1 70 oe 
Barley .... 216 301 326 11 68 10 


Flaxseed .. 109 17 84 56 ee 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 





cents, per bushel: 

Spring -— Durum——, 

May May July Sept. 
March 22 ...... 115% 108% 108% 104% 
March 24 .....% 113 106 105% 102% 
March 26 ...... 112 104% 104% 101% 
 . 2 aaa 112% 104% 104% 101% 
March 27 ...... 112% 104 103% 101% 
RS are 111% 104% 104% 101% 
March 29 ...... 112% 104% 104% 100% 


Daily closing prices of durum, in 
per bushel: 
c-—Amber durum—, -Durum— 
0.1 0. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
22... 10656 @121% 105% @121% 106% 104% 
24... 104 @119 103 @119 104 102 
25... 102% @117% 101%@117% 102% 100% 
26... 102% @117% 101% @117% 102% 100% 
27... 102 @117 101 @117 102 100 
28... 102% @117% 101%@117% 102% 100% 
- 106% @117% 104% @117% 104% 102% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents per bushel: 


March No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
22.. 113% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 


cents, 


24.. 111 @121 109 @115 108 @111 
25.. 110 @120 108 @114 107 @110 
26.. 110 @120 108 @114 107 @110 
27.. 110% @120% 108% @114% 107% @110% 
28.. 109% @119% 107% @113% 106% @109\% 


29.. 110% @120% 108%@114% 107% @110% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grains, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
3 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
March 22... 77 42 @44 63% 44@71 
March 24... 75% 41 @43 61% 44@71 
March 25... 75% 40% @42% 61% 44@72 
March 26... 75 40 @42 61% 44@72 
March 27... 73% 39% @41% 61% 44@72 
March 28... 73% 38% @40% 62% 44@71 
March 29... 74% 38% @40% 62% 44@70 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 29, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
c- Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor § 369 322 206 25 52 6 
3 dk n ’ 
3 nor § 178 10 98 27 5 9 
All other 
spring ..1,490 1,980 764 33 8 12 
1,2amd 
1,2dur f§ 728 1,654 381 71 139 48 
3amd 
3 dur § 305 re ee 32 
All other 


durum ..3,376 6,578 3,100 91 187 99 
Winter .... 23 1 101 1 - 14 
po ere oe ee 71 #188 131 

Totals ..6,469 10,545 4,650 351 579 319 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, ——Shipments— , 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
7 4 27 


Spring .... 84 78 6 25 4 
Durum .... 312 329 321 58 64 64 
Winter .... 1 es 15 10 oe ee 
Totals .. 397 407 400 95 89 68 
COFR .cccce 206 11 2 és a% ° 
Oats ...... 2 7 3 4 4 2 
Bonded es 6 ee ee 
RY@ ..ccoes 116 327 255 es oe e% 
Barley . o< 5 55 5 oe 3 
Bonded os 1 es _ o* ee 
Flaxseed .. 17 12 20 46 7 17 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7——Close—— 
Opening March 31 
March 24 High Low Mch. 29 1923 
Mech, .$2.45 $2.45 $2.38 $2.40 $3.22% 
May .. 2.39% 2.39% 2.29 2.31% 3.01 
July .. 2.37 2.38% 2.29% 2.30% 2.90% 





COST OF GRAIN HANDLING AT 
ARGENTINE COUNTRY STATIONS 

Buenos Aires, Arcentina.—Grain ex- 
porting firms are suffering as a result 
of the excessive cost of handling, for 
although the payment of these charges 
may, in the first instance, come out of 
the pocket of the grain grower, the fact 
remains that this naturally raises the 
grower’s idea of a fair price for his 
grain delivered on the wagon at loading 
point. 

It might some day be worth the while 
of exporters and growers to take joint 
action, for as matters now stand the very 
high cost of country handling places the 
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Argentine grower at a disadvantage in 
competition with Canadian and American 
growers, who are able to deliver their 
grain to the country elevator and obtain 
all kinds of useful services for little 
more and in some cases less than is being 
paid here to have the grain “humped” 
about from cart to shed, shed to wag- 
on, etc. 

Such charges as 1.3c per bag from cart 
to shed, a similar amount from shed to 
train, 40c for placing tarpaulin over 
wagon, 3.3c for changing grain from 
broken to new bags, mount up in the end 
to a general average of loading expens: 
which is altogether excessive and whic! 
is doing harm to the grain growing in- 
dustry generally. 

W. J. Lame. 





INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 
The decision of the Iowa suprem 
court handed down in the case of Be! 
vs. Courteen Seed Co, of Milwaukee, 1: 
N.W. 1006, holds that, under acts o 
Congress, an interstate shipment unde 
a negotiable bill of lading is not, whil: 
in possession of the carriers, subject t: 
either garnishment or attachment levy. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues 
day, April 1, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





oo — From — 
Phila-Hamp 
New Bos- Balti- del- tor 
To— York ton more phia Road 
Aberdeen 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.0 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.01 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.01 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.0( 
Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.90 
Bristol ...... See case «ane Oe - 
COOGEE cvccce 22.00 oso Bae 
Bergen ...... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Christiania 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger 26.00 26.00 26.00 


Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


eee 23.00 . 23.00 23.00 

Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 re 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow - 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.0 
Stockholm 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 e 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 

Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ‘ 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.06 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 oe 
are 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Marseilles 25.00 


Helsingfors... .30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.0 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 a 


rear 22.00 22.00 22.00 

Leith ......-- 32.00 .... 23.00 22.00 ‘ 
Liverpool - 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 .... 23.00 .... Sos 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle De «tet psaee. oes 
Rotterdam 21.09 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 ... vies 260% 
Southampton... 25.00 ee ee ee 

Danzig ...... 26.00, 26.00 26.00 
is Per 27.50 

Stettin ...... 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
March 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

. P. R, “A” and 

Fe vievse seve 3 1,939 439 es 
Consolidated 1,688 258 84 17 
CUVEE s.ctcsceee 1,463 183 58 2% 
Grain Growers 2,563 212 27 os 
ie A A eee 5,000 210 79 87 
Northland ...... 6,234 1,142 237 nee 
Port Arthur ..... 421 733 1 care 
Can, Gev't .ececs 2,156 273 136 313 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 56,411 492 46 96 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 6,610 438 46 106 


Private elevators. 20,742 1,590 219 125 














POSS ..ccccccs 62,290 7,470 1,372 744 
VORP OHS 200 vs'vss 31,850 4,186 8,254 324 
Receipts ......... 500 813 108 2 
Rail shipments... 166 362 33 § 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... S82 FA EG. Warcces 15 
No. 1 northern.11,122 No. 2C. W...... 2,875 
No. 2 northern..9,044 No. 3 C. W...... 1,689 
No. 3 northern..7,007 Ex. 1 feed ..... 307 
Be. @ scsccceses SOTO 2 BOOS ccccvcscce 466 
No. 4 special © GB 8 POOR cccccccces 278 
Wo. & ..cccccves 391 Special bin ..... 40 
No. 5 special © We BEROED cccccccee 110 
Te, © ecencccsce Bae ‘WOOOEED ceccecce 1,590 
No. 6 special 52 
FOGG sevccsisece 167 TES 4ccanees 7,470 
DUruMm ..ccceses 330 
Special bin ..... 96 
Others .......+. 1,104 
Private. .....6. 20,742 

Been. .cccces 52,290 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 “‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 
bbis, from Sept. 1, 1923, to March 29, 1924, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c—Output——, --Exports—. 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-22 


Minneapolis 7,514 10,293 48 52 
eee 433 415 eae ies 
Duluth-Superior 616 750 Jen ibe 
Outside ....... 6,533 6,284 53 37 
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Mi.wavxker, W1s.—Last week showe 
no volume of trading in millfeeds, and 
offerings of all grades were fully ample. 
In some sections transit feeds still con- 
tinued to press on the market, and were 
being offered at somewhat under the 
veneral asking prices in order to move 
them. 

Early in the week there was a fair 
demand for pure soeing wheat bran in 
Wisconsin pa northern Illinois territory, 
nit this trade was soon taken care of, 
ind the latter part of the week found 
very little or no demand for this com- 
modity. Then, too, it was selling at a 
premium over other brans at too wide a 
margin, so far as feeding value was 
concerned, because pure spring wheat 
bran was not worth the difference of 
$1.50@2 over ordinary standard bran or 
durum ‘bran. 

Durum feeds were the cheapest feeds 
on the list, durum bran being quoted 
freely at $20@20.50, Chicago rate of 
freight, while pure spring wheat bran 
was being held at $24@25 and standard 

pring wheat bran at $22.50@23. 

Buyers, all over the country, continued 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and retail 
detailers will not buy until they are 
practically out of feed, due to the fact 
they know they can get transit feeds at 
any time, and can supply their wants 
near by, as a general rule, at a little 
under general asking prices. 

The East still continued out of line 
with the "West, and bran was being of- 
fered by the largest dealers and resellers 
is low as $27.50@28.50, Boston basis, 
and standard middlings the same price. 
One large eastern distributor expressed 
the opinion that Buffalo was becoming 
too large a milling center to have the 
offal properly consumed in the territory 
cast of Buffalo. This, in addition to the 
flood of Canadian feed, which will in- 
crease after the new tariff comes into 
effect, will make the Niagara frontier 
and Buffalo an undesirable area so far 
as offal output is concerned. It would 
not be at all surprising, with increasing 
consumption of feed in the West, if 
prices should become almost as high in 
the West as in the East. 

Buffalo is already seeking an outlet 
for feed in central states territory, fig- 
uring that better prices can be had there 
than by shipping to the East. Ohio, 
however, reports ‘ots of feed in dealers’ 
hands, and farmers are carrying over a 
larger amount of corn this year than 
ever before. While this corn is not in 
good merchantable condition, farmers 
are feeding it, and this, of course, re- 
tards the sale of other feeds to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Southwestern markets reported re- 
stricted business in the feed market, and 
the tendency of prices remained about 
unchanged, the Southeast being the best 
buyer. Texas, southern Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas took small quantities 
to supply immediate wants. Bran con- 
tinued to be offered at $23.50@24, Kan- 
sas City, and shorts about 50c@$1 pre- 
mium as to quality. 

Were it not for the fact that flour 
mills in the Southwest have reduced their 
operations to a minimum, due to the 
dearth of flour buying and the slowness 
of shipping directions, prices would have 
to be reduced in order to take care of 
the increased offerings. 

Feed manufacturers all continue to 
complain bitterly at the poor demand for 
their products, and are buying very 
sparingly, while some remain entirely out 
of the market. 

Linseed meal prices were somewhat 
easier and jobbers were willing to under- 
sell the crusher somewhat, due to the 
fact of a light demand. Chicago lin- 
seed meal was quoted at $38.50@39.50, 
Minneapolis was holding its price at $39, 
and Milwaukee crushers were asking $41, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Hominy feed continued about un- 
changed, although there was a seemingly 
good demand and apparent shortage of 
yellow hominy feed, and it was bringing 
a premium over white. Hominy was 
quoted nominally at $28.50@29.50, Chi- 
cago basis. 

Gluten feed was unchanged, and in 
some sections was reported a slow sale, 
due to the decline in corn. 
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Brewers’ grains offerings were in poor 
demand, as well as malt sprouts and 
dried malt feeds. 


FEED PRICES 


Feed prices in the principal markets 
on March 29, and the same date, 1923, in 
100-lb sacks, except as otherwise noted: 


March 29, 
1923 Mch. 29, 1924 
Minneapolis bran ....... $28.00 $20.00@20.50 
Pure wheat bran ....... 28.50 21.50@22.00 


20.00 @ 20.50 
19.00 @20.00 
22.00@24.00 


Minneapolis middlings... 27.50 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 27.00 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 30.00 


Minneapolis red dog* ... 33.00 30.00@33.00 
Mixed feed ........0-00% 29.00 22.00@23.00 
Minneapolis old process 

Gil TROBE occcvcsecccccs 43.00 39.00@40.00 
Minneapolis bran ....... 37.00¢ 28.00@28.50 


Minneapolis middlings... 37.00¢ 27.50@28.00 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 42.50f 38.00@40.00 


Duluth bran .........+.. 28.00 20.00@21.00 
Duluth middlings........ 28.00 20.00@20.50 
Duluth flour middlings... 30.00 23.00@25.00 
Country mixed feed ..... 28.50 24.00@25.00 
Duluth red dog ......... 32.00 31.00@34.00 
St. Louis bran .......... 30.00 25.00@26.00 
St. Louis brown shorts .. 30.00 25.00@26.00 
St. Louis gray middlings. 33.50 27.00@28.00 
St. Louis white middlings 36.00 33.00@33.50 
St. Louis mixed feed .... 30.00 26.00@28.00 
St. Louis oat feed ...... 15.00 12.00@13.00 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... 29.00 20.00@28.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

OMY FOOR .nccccccccccee 30.00 28.00@28.50 
Kansas City pure bran... 28.00 23.50@24.00 
Kansas City bran ....... 28.50 23.00@23.50 
Kansas City brown shorts 30.00 23.50@24.50 
Kansas City gray shorts. 32.00 24.50@25.50 
Kansas City mixed feed.. 30.00 24.00@25.00 
Philadelphia winter bran. 37.00 30.00@31.00 


29.00 @ 30.00 
28.00 @ 29.00 


Philadelphia pure bran.. 36.00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 36.00 


Philadelphia spring mids. 36.00 27.50@28.00 
Philadelphia red dog*... 41.00 37.50@38.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 38.50 30.50@31.50 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 35.00 28.00@29.00 
Weta BOER ccccsccccees 32.00 26.00@26.50 
Milwaukee bran ......... 30.00 22.00@23.50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 30.00 22.00@22.50 


Milwaukee flour midds... 32.50 25.00@27.00 


Milwaukee red dog* .... 34.00 31.00@33.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 28.00 20.00@21.00 
Milwaukee old process oil 

MOR! cc cccccccececccces 45.00 40.00@41.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 50.00 42.00@47.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 31.50 .....@338.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 47.00 -»@44.50 
Badger stock feed ...... 29.00 .....@29.50 
Reground oat feed ...... 14.50 11.00@11.50 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
Brewers’ dried grains, 

CE an cobsceetacee S069 24.00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, 100-lb sacks 34.50¢ .....@34.50 
Gluten feed, bulk, Chicago ..... .- @32.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibs, 

CHICAS 2. cc ccccccceres 40.65 -»»@34.40 


From— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
NEED gcc cedhe acne maces 8.30 9.10 
BUEN KO 0s ccc cenisconssnes 7.00 9.10 
i ME KOS sedate eweencsves “aes 7.50 
MEOMORS GUEF sccctccciccccvce 8.90 9.70 
BMUWEUKOO 2 occcccecccces ion. ae 6.50 

*140-lb sacks. fBoston. 

J. W. Jouno 





NASHVILLE RATE HEARING 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—A hearing of great 
importance to southeastern milling and 
grain interests was held here March 26, 
when there was taking of testimony in 
the complaint of the traffic bureau of 
Nashville, filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, seeking reduction in 
rates on grain and grain products from 
Ohio and Mississippi River points to 
Nashville. The Nashville shippers are 
asking a reduction of approximately 12c 
per 100 lbs to place them on a parity 
with other gateway river points to the 
Southeast. 

Joun Lerrer. 





FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 

The Kiester flour and feed mill, one 
of the oldest establishments located on 
Slippery Rock Creek, near Butler, Pa., 
was burned; loss estimated at $40,000. 
The mill occupied the site of the old 
Hickory furnace, established in 1820 and 
for many years operated by C. C. Sulli- 
van, pioneer iron manufacturer of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. The flour mill was 
established in 1843, and was owned by 
William Sankey. 

The Berlin (Md.) Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a Fairbanks-Morse oil engine to 
furnish power. 

The Spanogle-Yeager Milling Co., 
Lewistown, Pa., is rebuilding both its 
mills and putting in a grain drier. It 
is installing a mill for making prepared 


feeds and one for making granulated 
corn meal, buckwheat flour an e flour. 
Two 50h-p motors have been talled, 


and a warehouse, 60x30, erected. 

The flour mill owned by Chestnut & 
Orr, Hopkinsville, Ky., has burned; loss, 
$50,000. 

The Glenside Mill, Holley, N. Y., op- 
erated by J. R. ing, has been sold 
to the Associated Flour Mills Co., Owego, 


The Mount Jewttt (Pa.) Feed Mills, 
operated by Edward Colquist, have been 
burned; loss $20,000, partly insured. 

H. P. Rowland has acquired the plant 
of the Chewsville (Md.) Milling Co. 

J. G. Lear, Lambertsville, Pa., has 
sold his flour and feed mill to H. F. 
Roberts, of New York, who has en- 
gaged W. S. Wallace to operate it. Mr. 
Wallace formerly operated the mill 
when it was owned by the Herdlea Mill- 
ing Co. The mill has a capacity of 100 
bbls, and was recently equipped with 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. machinery. 

The plant of the Middlesex Milling 
Co., New Market, N. J., burned; loss, 
$65,000. 


PROSPECTS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT AMONG WHEAT 
GROWERS OF THE ARGENTINE 


Buenos Armes, ArGentina.—The Re- 
view of the River Plate states editorial- 
ly 





It is quite the usual thing at this time 
of the year to find frequent references, 
in the daily press, to the alleged trials 
and tribulations of the grain grower. 
The rural correspondents of the big daily 
papers send in heartrending accounts of 
how soulless buyers are driving hard bar- 
gains with honest grain farmers and in- 
ducing the unfortunates to part with 
their wheat for less than what they—the 
rural newspaper correspondents—in their 
whole-hearted absorption of the growers’ 
standpoint, consider it to be worth. 

We do not propose at this juncture to 
start a discussion of whether or not the 
grower is getting a fair price for his 
grain. The interesting fact is that there 
is still a widespread hankering after 
legislation imposing a minimum purchase 
price for wheat bought either on the 
farm or delivered at wayside stations in 
the interior. 

We really cannot seriously believe that 
the legislature would ever again seri- 
ously consider a project of this nature, 
for although the scheme is one which 
has been mooted in other and abnormal 
times of considerable buying urgency on 
the other side of the Atlantic, no sane 
person can countenance the idea of 
minimum price legislation for cereals 
at this time. The scheme failed in its 
application to meat, and is considerably 
more far-fetched in the case of grain. 
The fact remains that there are still 
thousands of farmers both in Argentina 
and in Uruguay who are still chasing the 
rainbow of minimum grain prices. 

Nevertheless, it seems that the hand- 
writing on the wall is becoming suffi- 
ciently plain to warrant notice. As the 
star of minimum prices wanes, that of 
co-operative organization begins to rise. 
We know quite well that in this country 
it will be impossible, for reasons of 
geography, population, temperament and 
the average farming personality, to re- 
produce anything so gigantic in the ex- 
perimental co-operative line as some of 
the “co-ops” which have been tried out 
in North America in recent years. 

That something will be attempted on a 
somewhat smaller scale is, however, more 
than likely, and the tendency in that: di- 
rection will be greatly accelerated if, as 
a result of the appreciation of our cur- 
rency and the consequent shifting in the 
scale of value equivalents, the value of 
grain in terms of Argentine pesos hap- 
pens to decline to any appreciable de- 
gree. 

Provided the co-operative movement is 
backed up by men of sufficient intelli- 
gence to be able to grasp its limitations, 
the country is apt to come to no harm 
in consequence of such a development. 
Provided the grcwers, particularly those 
actually or figuratively represented by 
the owners of large and medium-sized 
tracts of land, will support the co-opera- 
tive organizations aiming at modest ends 
and seeking by practical means to mod- 
ernize the existing grain distributing and 
marketing facilities, no great harm is 
liable to be done. Such organizations 
might fittingly undertake the construction 
of country elevators and the establish- 
ment of such a system of storage, clean- 
ing and grading as would tempt the pri- 
vate banks to take a more active interest 
in crop or pee | than they have deemed 
it wise and prudent to show in the past. 

There are certain interests which have 
been trying for years to persuade the 
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terminal grain market to invest money in 
a country elevator system, as well as to 
attract private capital to a _ similar 
scheme. Were this big undertaking ever 
to materialize in private hands the 
chances are that it would strike out on 
an even more ambitious path than we 
can foresee for any of the purely agra- 
rian co-operative enterprises which might 
undertake the erection of their own ele- 
vator system instead. 

The main point in these remarks of 
ours is, however, to show that unless 
private enterprise gets busy very soon to 
Serve the grain growing interests in the 
way in which they are served in other 
countries, where grain elevators are dot- 
ted over the entire grain growing dis- 
tricts, the grain growers themselves, in- 
spired by the primitive instinct of self- 
protection, will be driven to co-operative 
experiments which may or may not be 
successful at the outset, but which will 
serve, in the end, to obtain for the grain 
growing interests the facilities and the 
service which they need. 

In production much progress has been 
made in recent times, the recent big 
yield being partly the result of the use 
of better, cleaner, selected seed specially 
intended to gain that precise end. What 
the Argentine grain trade needs for its 
final consolidation and protection against 
all outside competition is, however, not 
minimum price laws and similar artificial 
price inflating devices, but the moderni- 
zation of its grain storage and distribut- 
ing systems in a manner which will raise 
the standard of efficiency in the grain 
trade and benefit the grower without 
necessarily putting any one else in the 
bankruptcy court. When badly stored 
grain is destroyed by weather or con- 
sumed by rats the middleman gains 
nothing that we know of. When these 
leaks are stopped, however, the grower 
gains something quite definite. It is a 
gain, however, which does not necessarily 
imply a loss to anybody else—unless it 
be the rats. 

In any case it is in this manner, and in 
this manner only, that the grain trade of 
this country is likely to progress, for 
whatever the vaguely understood pur- 
poses of the co-operative movement may 
be at the outset we know thoroughly 
well that no eventual good is going to 
come of any effort it may entail to de- 
clare war on the organized forces of the 
grain trade—at least where these forces 
are represented by firms and individuals 
rendering a really genuine service in 
which knowledge and experience count 
for anything at all. The fact we wish 
finally to drive home, however, is that 
the private trading enterprises must 
keep well abreast of the times in order 
that their service may continue to rank 
as really genuine. 





W. J. Lams. 





SUBSTITUTION OF NOODLES 
FOR OTHER GERMAN FOODS 
From 125,000 to 175,000 lbs noodles 
and other paste products are manufac- 
tured every day in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, a considerable part of which are 
made from American flour and farina. 
Within the past few years the manufac- 
ture of these products has developed into 
a large and important industry through- 
out that region, says Consul General 
Frederick T. F. Dumont, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. One concern, 
started about two years ago by a young 
American who had had previous experi- 
ence in noodle manufacturing in the 
United States, has become established 
in rather large proportions, due to a 
novel idea of manufacturing the noodles 
in full view of the public, the machinery 
for the purpose being installed in the 
windows of the plant. Owing to the 
low value of the franc, French flour at 
present is obtainable in the German mar- 
ket cheaper than any other. With the 
increased consumption of noodles and 
macaroni since 1918, due to scarcity and 
high cost of other foods, particularly 
meats, it has been necessary for many 
concerns to enlarge their plants in order 
to meet the demand. 





IMPORTS INTO NORWAY 
The total imports of wheat, flour and 
rye by the Norwegian food commission 
during 1923 were as follows, in tons of 
2,240 lbs: wheat, $5,500; flour, 59,500; 
rye grain, 237,200; and barley, 49,000. 
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FLOUR MARKETS IN COSTA RICA 





American Consular Reports Show Methods of Conducting Import Business, 
and Local Customs Governing the Trade 


The following report on the flour mar- 
kets of Costa Rica has been made to 
the Department of Commerce by Henry 
S. Waterman, American consul at San 
Jose: 

“The business of importing flour from 
the millers direct is controlled by a few 
in this city who specialize in the article. 
On account of the capital necessary to 
purchase flour, few persons or firms care 
to engage in carrying stocks, but on a 
commission basis it might be possible to 
interest some one here who is not at 
present dealing in flour. 

“It is believed that if an agency is 
placed in the hands of a responsible firm 
in this city it is not necessary to appoint 
an agent in any other city in this dis- 
trict, as San Jose is the distributing 
point for the greater part of the country 
surrounding it. Naturally, there are 
bakers and others in the cities near by, 
who import their flour direct, but prob- 
ably in relatively small quantities, so 
under these circumstances it would be 
more advisable to concentrate the busi- 
ness in Costa Rica and avoid carrying 
several accounts and at the same time 
increasing the probabilities of sustain- 
ing losses through not having some one 
on the ground protecting your interests. 

“During the year 1922 the importa- 
tion of flour amounted to 8,659,897 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram equals 2.47 Ibs) gross 
weight, valued at $734,502, practically all 
of which originated in the United States. 

“This market demands a medium to 
high grade hard wheat flour, the greater 
part of which reaches Costa Rica via 
New Orleans, and is probably milled in 
the middle and southwestern states. It 
mostly comes packed in cotton bags con- 
taining 49 lbs, four of which are in- 
closed in a gunny bag, the retail price 
quoted recently for a high grade flour 
being slightly in excess of $7 per half 
barrel. 

“Duties are calculated on gross weight, 
and the basis of exchange for the Costa 
Rican colon is the gold standard ex- 
change value (2.15 colones for $1), in- 
stead of the current rate, which at this 
time (Jan. 11) is about 4.50 for $1. All 
duties are payable only at the gold 
standard rate of exchange. 

“Packages sometimes are barrels, and 
sometimes bags. On account of the 
dampness of the climate here, flour 
cakes rather badly in bags.” 

John James Meily, American consul at 
Port Limon, Costa Rica, makes the fol- 
lowing report: 

“Regulations requiring that packages 
be marked exactly in conformance with 
marks given on consular invoices are 
rather strictly enforced. Consecutive 
numbering of uniform packages, such 
as bags containing flour, wr a in 
series of 50 or more, is required only in 
case consular invoice gives corresponding 
information. For instance, if invoice 
merely states that 50 bags are shipped, 
no consecutive numbers or marks are re- 
quired. If invoice states that bags 1-50 
are shipped, each bag must be marked 
consecutively with numbers from 1 to 50. 
Consular fees are generally understood 
in this district to be for the account of 
the buyer in both c.i.f. and other ship- 
ments. 

“Flour shipped into this district is 
customarily shipped on ‘order’ bills of 
lading, consignee being notified through 
local banks. Exceptions occur, however. 
Method of shipment depends largely up- 
on credit standing of consignee. Cus- 
toms officials at this port never permit 
importer to obtain delivery of ‘order’ 
shipments without presenting bill of 
lading. 

“There is at this port no public ware- 
house other than the Costa Rican gov- 
ernment’s customs warehouse, which does 
not issue warehouse receipts. Banks do 
not advance funds on flour stored on 
wharves or in warehouses. 

“The principal method of selling flour 
in Costa Rica seems to be from miller 
direct to importer. Some’is also obtained 
through New York and New Orleans 
commission houses. Flour importers 
usually extend credit to smaller dealers 
and bakeries. Terms are normally 30 





days, net, 2 per cent 10 days, but vary 
from cash with order to four months, de- 
pending upon standing of buyer. There 
.appear to be no fixed terms from mill- 
ers to importers. Usual terms are sight 
or 60-day drafts. 

“Drafts covering flour shipments by 
millers are made both ‘documents against 
payment’ and ‘documents against accept- 
ance,’ depending upon credit standing of 
importer. There is no fixed usage in 
methods of payment. 

“There is a Costa Rican stamp tax on 
drafts, amounting to 0.02 colones on each 
draft. At par, 2.15 colones equal $1; 
at present exchange, 4.35 colones equal 
$1. There are no other charges except 
bankers’ commissions, which are usually 
% of 1 per cent. 

“The usual flour package entering this 
port consists of four cotton sacks in- 
closed in one jute bag. The cotton sacks 
contain 49 Ibs each. 

“Approximately 60 per cent of the 
flour imported from the United States 
comes from Gulf ports, 35 per cent from 
Atlantic ports, and 5 per cent from Pa- 
cifie ports. 

“The government’s customs warehouse 
at Port Limon is built of concrete, and 
is in good condition. The insurance rate 
is said to be 2 per cent, 

“The flour imported at this port is 
used in the approximate proportions of 
90 per cent for bread and 10 per cent 
for pastry. 

“Hops are used for bread baking in 
this community. Kneading machines are 
used in bread making, and all other work 
is done by hand. 

“There are no flour mills in the Port 
Limon consular district. 

“Flour imports are fairly regular 
throughout the year. Usually the basis 
for quoting flour price between miller 
and importer is c.i.f. Limon. 

“The import duties on flour under 
Class VIII, section 107 of the Costa 
Rican customs tariff of Nov. 1, 1922, are 
as follows: base duty, 0.14 colones per 
kilo; wharfage, 0.02; housing impost, 
0.005; hospital impost, 5 per cent of base 
duty; stevedoring, etc., 2.75 per 1,000 
kilos. Stevedoring must be paid in Unit- 
ed States currency at the normal rate of 
exchange, that is, 2.15 colones equal $1, 
the minimum charge being .50 colones, 
or $0.28.” 


OUTLOOK FOR MARKETING 
COMING AMERICAN WHEAT 
CROP CALLED FAVORABLE 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reports that the wheat surplus 
is being absorbed at a rapid rate. Not- 
withstanding that the European harvest 
outside of Russia is about 240,000,000 
bus greater than last year, shipments to 
Europe from all sources thus far have 
been nearly equal to those for the same 
period last year. Owing to short crops, 
the Far East is taking larger quantities 
of wheat. France has lowered her im- 
port duty on wheat. Low prices are en- 
couraging generally increased consump- 
tion. Farm consumption for feed in the 
United States has been larger than 
usual. The stocks remaining in the 
farmers’ hands are lower than last year. 
On the other hand, the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States and Canada 
and afloat is larger than at the same 
time last year. 

“The new crops just harvested in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina,” states the depart- 
ment, “are larger than last year. The 
exportable surplus from Australia is es- 
timated to be approximately 80,000,000 
bus, compared with an export of 62,000,- 
000 last year, and from Argentina about 
190,000,000 bus, compvred with 140,000,- 
000 last year. It is evident, therefore, 
that unless the movement for the re- 
mainder of the year is accelerated, stocks 
of wheat available in exporting countries 
other than the United States and afloat, 
on July 1, the we goes | of a new crop 
year in the United States, will be greater 
than last year and greater than usual. 
The carry-over at the end of the year 
probably will not be as great as it 





seemed a few months ago that it might 
be, and the outlook for a market for 
our remaining surplus of wheat for this 
year seems slightly better than it was 
a few months ago. 

“Low prices seem to be generally dis- 
couraging further expansion in wheat 
areas. Winter wheat seeded for the 
crop of 1924 reported to date, outside of 
Russia, amounts to 109,000,000 acres, 
compared with 115,000,000 last year in 
the same territory, which was nearly one 
half of the total area reported last year 
outside of Russia. The reduction in area 
is almost entirely in the United States. 
Winter seedings in Russia are apparently 
slightly more than last year, the latest 
estimate being about 1.6 per cent larger. 
Canada, the most important surplus pro- 
ducing spring wheat country, is begin- 
ning the season with the handicap of 
some reduction in the area prepared for 
spring seedings. It is reported that the 
area plowed last fall was only 45 per 
cent, compared with 48 last year and 67 
in 1921. 

Areas in Australia and Argentina may 
be expanded, but, excepting for high 
yields of the new crop, conditions in 
these countries are not such as to en- 
courage immediate extensive expansion. 
In Argentina the relatively good prices 
now being received for corn and wheat 
give more encouragement to the expan- 
sion of corn area than of wheat. The 
area in Australia varies considerably 
from year to year. The largest planted 
thus far amounted to 12,500,000 acres 
in 1915, compared with 9,503,000 last 
year. 

“The production for the year depends 
quite as much upon yield as upon area, 
and it is too early in the season to make 
any prediction of yields. It may be 
observed, however, that last year in prac- 
tically all countries except the United 
States yields were equal to or better 
than the average. It does not very often 
happen that all countries have good har- 
vests at the same time. It may be ex- 
pected that the tendency that has de- 
veloped in the past year to consume 
more wheat may be continued into next 
year. 

“All things considered, the outlook for 
the market for next year’s crop is more 
favorable than for the past season.” 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office 
as follows: Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, wheat flour; Hoyt’s Consumers’ 
Cracker & Biscuit Corporation, Los An- 
geles, crackers, cakes, wafers and bis- 
cuits; H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, wheat flour; Los Angeles Milo 
Wheat Co., Glendale, Cal., cereal food; 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., New 
Orleans, rice, rice bran, meal, polish 
and flour; Manchester Biscuit Co., Inc., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., zwieback; Marysville 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., wheat 
and graham flour; Monett (Mo.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. wheat flour; Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Grand Island, 
Neb., cereal breakfast food, pancake 
flour, wheat flour and corn meal; Port- 
land (Oregon) Flour Mills Co., wheat 
flour; South Georgia Produce Co, 
Vidalia, Ga., wheat flour; Frederick L. 
Sparks, Meriden, Conn., wheat and rye 
flour and breakfast cereals; Wallace 
Milling Co., Dale, Ind., wheat flour; 
Ward Baking Co. New York, bread; 
Willis Norton & Co., North Topeka, 
Kansas, wheat flour; Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, New York, bread. 


Cuaries C. Harr. 





COMPILATION OF LABOR LAWS 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
preparing a new compilation of the la- 
bor laws of all the states of the United 
States, which will include labor legisla- 
tion of 1923. A summary of these laws 
enacted in 1923 shows that the legisla-~ 
tures of 44-states met in regular session, 
while there were two extra sessions of 
legislatures not regularly convened in 
the odd years, and, in addition, there 
were in session the Chamber of Congress 
of the United States and the legisla- 
tures of the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii and of the island possessions of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Nearl 
all of these sessions enacted laws whic 
in some degree affect the conditions of 
employment or the status of employers 
or of employees. 


April 2, 1924 











THE STING OF THE ASP 

“What in the world,” asked the brand 
new stenog, “is this greenish looking let 
ter paper?” 

“Look out, Laura!” yelled the sak 
manager. “Handle that carefully and 
keep it in a cool, dark place; that’s spe 
cial paper, soaked in poison ivy and i 
not to be used save when we send quo 
tations to Farrar Tilney and Lee Mar 
Shall. It’s just a little idea of mine own. 

R. E. S. 
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PASSING THE BUCK 


On a bank of the Potomac, where thi 
nation’s tax repealers 
Meet in candid consultation to extract 
the bonus bone, 
There began a fierce commotion, when 
some envy goaded squealers 
Poured a pot of boiling oil on their fa- 
vorite sitting stone. 
In the wildest consternation, 
The whole blooming aggregation 
Grabbed their seating apparatus and 
let out a painful groan. 


Each one caught his nearest neighbor, 
hoping to relieve the burning, 
And of course the fingers blackened, left 
a spot upon the coat. 
Instantly they all responded to an over- 
powering yearning 
For a human apparition with resemblance 
of a goate— 
One with hair so long and silky, 
One with hair so white and milky 
That the boys could wipe their fingers 
on its soft and glossy throat. 


In the scuffle thus ensuing, it is natural 
some, falling, 
Fell upon the pitchy liquid and, adher- 
ing to it, stuck. 
Oh, the suffering of these fellows seems 
to me the most appalling! 
And the papers mention daily how they 
have to leave the truck: 
Leave their hope, the laundry busses, 
While the younger, agile cusses 
Tell the driver not to tarry, for they 
only passed a buck. 
A. W. E. 


* * 


THE ORIGINAL BONEHEAD 


One of the spectators at a military 
display in the Buffalo Armony was hit 
on the head by a small caliber ball dis- 
charged from a howitzer. The ball 
glanced off and entered the wall, and 
the man was not seriously injured. 

Quack. 
* #* 

Henry Ford is quoted as saying “we 
ought to be able to get better men into 
the service of the nation.” -At last the 
real reason for Mr, Ford’s declining to 
be a candidate for the presidential nom- 
ination has been found. Modesty. 

W. G. M. 
* * 

A flour salesman recently remarked 
that the way his sales manager kept 
harping on economizing and making his 
expense account go farther, reminded 
him of the Scotchman who cautioned his 
son, because the lad was wearing new 
shoes, to take longer strides. 

R. T. B. 
* * 

The trouble about these farmer move- 
ments is that they make it necessary 
for the delegates to neglect their law 
practices. 

—Manhattan (Kansas) Nationalist. 
* #* 


ONLY CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
Following a dinner of savants, a cer- 
tain professor of psychology thought he 
would test a colored cloak attendant as 
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to his memory. Although the professor 
pretended to have mislaid his check, the 
hoy without hesitation handed him the 
right hat. ‘ eto 
“How did you know this one is mine?” 
asked the learned man. 
“Ah don’ know dat, suh.” 
“Then why do you give it to me?” 
“Cause you give it to me when you 
come in, suh.” —The Forecast. 
* * 
NOT SO SERIOUS 


{ young husband came home from 
the city one day to find that a note had 
heen left for him on the table by his 
wife. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “To 
think that anything so awful could have 
happened !” 

He rushed out, jumped into a taxi, 
| was driven to the nearest hospital. 
“My name is Calder,” he said. “Is my 
wife here?” 

He was informed that she was not. 

“Are there any other hospitals near 
here?” he asked. 

wil eg 

In a frenzy of despair he showed the 
note his wife had left: 

“Dearest Jack,—I have gone to have 
uy kimono cut out. Gladys.”—Tit Bits. 
* * 

We wish we could get our child to 
simile as delightedly over a plain, unbut- 
red slice of bread as the kids do in 

the bakers’ advertisements. 
—Kansas City Star. 
* * 


Congressman Blather was a passenger 
on the steamship Sieve, which was slow- 
ly sinking. The passengers were climb- 
ing into the lifeboats. 

“Congressman,” suggested a reporter 
hoard the ill-fated craft, “here’s a 
chance for some publicity. If you 
cared—” 

“You may quote me as saying,” re- 
plied the statesman, “that I am heartily 
in favor of a back-to-the-land move- 
ment.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


“Why do you worry so over your 
toilet? Think of Eve! She didn’t.” 
“No! In her day there was only one 
man—and she had him!” —Film Fun. 
» * 


Two darkies were lolling in the shade 
one hot afternoon in August. Said 
Mose drowsily: “Ah wisht ah had a 
whole truckload of watahmillions.” 

Sam (rousing up): “Say, Mose, if you 
had that many, would you all gimme a 
couple?” 

Mose (indignantly): “No, you shifluss 
niggah! Wish fo’ yo’ own watahmil- 
lions !” —Everybody’s Magazine. 

* - 

James Utt is still trying to patch up 
the fence around our cemetery, taking 
a plank off a place where it is not need- 
ed and nailing it in a place where it is 
needed more. 

—Grafton (W. Va.) Sentinel. 
* ” 

Miss Wither: “Yes, father has always 
given me a book for my birthday.” 

Friend: “My, what a wonderful li- 
brary you must have.”—Chicago Phoenia. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
ber line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification -will be accepted for 
Publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—HEAD ENGINEER FOR 450- 
bbl country flour mill, $125, steady, flour 
mill experience preferred; give age and 
past 10 years’ experience. Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER WANTED— 
Owners of 100-bbl mill in southern Ohio 
college town want experienced manager 
with cash to purchase share in mill; plenty 
of wheat, established trade; even these 
days of hard times, mill is making 20 per 
cent; owners have other business and need 
help. Address 1832, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
AND NEW YORK STATE 

Wanted—Two high grade salesmen, 
one for Pennsylvania and another for 
New York state (exclusive of New 
York City), to sell high grade spring 
and Kansas flours and durum prod- 
ucts. Salesman must have a good 
following. We have established 
trade in both territories and a 
worker can make a very handsome 
return. Give full particulars and 
details in first letter. Address 1841, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WOULD LIKE TO MAKE CONNECTIONS 
with a spring wheat mill making quality 
flour, wanting a share of the bakery and 
jobbing trade in Wisconsin; 10 years’ ex- 
perience; large acquaintance with the 
trade. Address 1825, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY ABOVE THE AVERAGE SALESMAN— 
Have been holding out for what my serv- 
ices should be worth, but, realizing exist- 
ing conditions, will consider best salaried 
or commission with drawing account 
proposition; territory preferred, New York 
state and New England; large acquaint- 
ance and many of most important buyers 
very friendly to me; possess strong per- 
sonality with initiative and long experi- 
ence; exceptionally high grade references 
from employers and trade. Address 1834, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller in mill from 500 to 
3,000 bbis daily capacity, grinding either 
spring or winter wheat or both, by first 
class head miller with 23 years’ practical 
experience in various mills; am capable of 
taking full charge of mill and men and 
keeping mill in first class running order; 
also qualified to handle the most difficult 
problems in milling, and, if necessary, re- 
model plant, making my own flow sheet; 
have best of references and want to get 
connected with progressive and reliable 
firm that wants a high class superintend- 
ent-miller and mechanic; age 39; married; 
I have resigned position as superintendent- 
head miller of prominent mill and am at 
liberty for reason of my own; prefer larger 
mill and will go anywhere. Address ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Miller,”’ 1712 Illinois St, Fort 
Wayne, Ind, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED MILL CHEMIST WITH 
practical baking experience; best of refer- 
ences. Address 1828, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 














AS SALESMAN WITH MILL REQUIRING 
high grade representation in Atlantic sea- 
board states; first class references. Ad- 
dress L, care Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver Street, New York City. 


AN EXPERIENCED WHEAT BUYER, 
warehouse and car loading foreman desires 
steady position in Minneapolis or good- 
sized Minnesota town. Address 1830, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN FAIR-SIZED MILL; 
steady employment rather than high sal- 
ary; have own tools and can keep mill 
in repair; can furnish good references and 
come at once. Address 1831, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish 
references and come at once. Address 1822, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST, AVAILABLE AT SHORT NO- 
tice; best qualifications; nine years’ ex- 
perience; wish to correspond with a good 
firm; capable in adjusting, assisting and 
demonstrating to baker; big or small shop. 
Address 1827, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





OFFICE MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT, CON- 
siderable experience organizing and reor- 
ganizing offices, installing of accounting 
and cost accounting systems; leaving on 
account of dissolution of firm; seeks new 
connection; will start $200 per month. Ad- 
dress 1833, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILL EXECUTIVE—THOROUGHLY FA- 
miliar with accounting and cost systems, 
now employed, but am open for new con- 
nection; many years’ experience in this 
department of milling and am competent 
to undertake most intricate work. Address 
Box 964, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 
favorable acquaintance with baking trade 
in southeastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and panhandle of West Virginia, would 
like position April 15; trial trip for salary 
and commission; references or bond. Ad- 
dress 970, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





I HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
mixed feed business both as salesman and 
sales manager, for over seven years; am 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade in 
the middle West and South; above the 
average; I can make money for you; what 
have you to offer? Address 1812, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SOUTHEASTERN SALES MANAGER— 
Record and experience are proof of ability 
to make success as sales manager for mill 
working southeastern territory; have han- 
died salesmen, travelled in the territory 
and am well acquainted with the trade; 
now employed, but desire to make change 
for personal reasons. Address Box 963, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








ACCOUNT MILL CLOSING DOWN, I AM 
looking for a position as miller in mill 
from 100 bbis and up; have experience in 
grinding and blending, hard and soft 
wheat; know how to temper and wash 
different wheats; can handle men; always 
working to the interest of my employer; 
can keep mill in good repair; age 44. Ad- 
dress 1837, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—PACKERS, ROLLS, REELS, 
purifiers, and other good equipment from 
a 250-bbl mill. Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL AND 
complete feed mill with elevator; three 
railroads and ocean dock terminal coast 
rates, transit privileges; terms to suit pur- 
chaser; electric power, plant in good con- 
dition. For particulars write Ford Grain 
Co., Bellingham, Wash, 





FOR SALE—25-BBL MIDGET MILL 7 
years old, in good eastern Montana coun- 
try; no failure of crop; I own $3,000 in 
$100 shares in this mill; will trade my 
shares for farm land or good rental prop- 
erty, Montana. Address G, 1809, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 

BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbls grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbls ca- 
pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 
Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as ‘Mill- 
bourne Mills,’”’ founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for 50 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS, & WILSON CO.,, 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








Is your percentage of 
patent flour right? 


What percentage of 
first and second clears 
are you making? 


What is your yield 
of low grades? 


Users 


New York MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 
WICHITA MEMPHIS 





Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis and Buffalo. 
bury Flour Mills, Buffalo. Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York City. Red Star Mills, Wichita, Kansas, and many others. 


CHICAGO 
PASADENA, CAL, 


~ Can You Answer These 
(Juestions Daily ? 





Richardson Automatic 
Flour Scales 


give the right answers. 


Pills- 


Richardson Scale Company 


Passaic, N. J. 
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LEADING EASTEKN MILLS 








The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 





No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


“Ml EALLY BEST FOR 
THE BAKERY 
Wy GUARANTEED DATINGS ON 
Ze OCEAN BILLS OF LADING. 


MILLS AT NEW YORK ANDBUFFALO 


| a MILLING COMPANY 


a ES SERS LT Ee Oe 








Cataract City 
Milling 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour 





For 52 Years Cataract 
flours have answered 
the call of quality. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels. 


Have increased their capacity twenty-five 
per cent. 


Wire for quotati and pl 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
BAIRD & CO., 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
R. E. McCOSH, 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 
J. A. WILLIAMSON, 
Produce Exchange, New York City. 


Established 1774 


Patapsco Flour 


Its Long Record Is Proof of Its Merit 





Manufactured by 


C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. 


BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 








Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Mills at Seaboard Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 


Cable Address: “QuaKEMILLS” 





Founded 1795 





Before the steam engine was 
made, 

Before a railroad track was 
laid, 


We ground the grain by water 


power 
And oxcarts hauled our feed 
and flour 
In 1795. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


















BRIDAL) "2"2 
VEIL) 2% 


FLOUR 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind. Mixed cars a specialty. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 








MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Short 


Fi } . Winter 
* King Victor Px 
Short Spring Patent 
VICTOR FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
Pittsford, N. ¥. 














ROANOKE 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS $= Ween 


Manufacturers of High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Special Attention Given Export Business 


Daily Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Located within twelve hours Atlantic Seaboard 














Delaware Mills 


DEPOSIT,N.Y. 


Buyers of 
Millfeed and Grain 
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Established in 1873 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A., APRIL 9, 1924 
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<tr OT since the golden 
> youd days of the Aztecs 
iw Mm has agriculture had 
- Re ba half a chance in Mex- 


LAN, 






| 
~~ 





ico. There are rich 
lands, a smiling climate, and a 
relatively small population, and 

et Mexico can hardly be called a 
self-nourishing nation. Its bread 
basket too frequently requires fill- 
ing from abroad. Yet, granted the 
proper encouragement and tran- 
quillity, the soil of Mexico should 
heap that basket to overflowing. 

The country, nevertheless, is one 
of turmoil and rebellion. The late 
uprising, after a brief interval of 
hopeful calm, kept to the tradition 
of Latin American political and 
social unrest. It was consistent 
with a long history of internal 
disorder. 

Such military disturbances, in- 
significant as each may be in the 
longer survey of events, have had 
a cumulative effect upon Mexico’s 
industrial progress. ‘Particularly 
is this true of agriculture, which 
has been left to shift for itself, 
and has not, like mining, benefited 
greatly from the persistence and 
cupidity of foreign capital. 

Mexican agriculture, therefore, 
has made little progress in modern 
times. It is but a short step, in 
effect, beyond the industry of 
Aztec days. In that period it had 
attained what was, for the times, 
a remarkable development. But 
the Spanish conqueror was ruth- 
less. His interest did not lie in 
corn culture and the growing of 
chick peas. What he wanted was 
gold. Labor was wrested from the 
fields to search for it, and eventu- 
ally to mine it. The result was 
that agriculture went into the de- 
cline that persisted throughout 
the entire Spanish domination. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Miller Publishing Co. 








In the century of Mexican inde- 
pendence there has been, of course, 
some spasmodic progress, Increase 
of population made necessary an 
expansion of tilled area, and the 
stimulus of foreign capital and 
foreign commerce brought develop- 
ment of the fruit, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, rubber and sugar indus- 
tries. These products, however, 
have never been allowed to ap- 
proach maximum output. With 
even moderate industry and tran- 
quillity, they could be made to 
yield far richer income in foreign 
trade. 

Mexico has been in recent years 
more often an importer than an 
exporter of foodstuffs, though the 
population’s wants are simple and 
might be supplied entirely at home. 
The staple food has remained 
practically unchanged since the 
Conquest, and the native diet seems 
to have been largely adopted even 
by those of foreign blood. Basical- 
ly, it consists of corn and beans— 
the tortilla and the frijole. To 
the latter category must be added 
the garbanzo, or chick pea, which 
is poor man’s provender both in 
new and old Spain. 

The tortilla is commonly a hot 
corn cake that can be baked over 
an open fire. The frijole and the 
garbanzo appear in savory stews. 
With everything there is a liberal 
flavoring of pepper. It is a jocu- 
lar legend among the Mexican 
peons that their flesh is so impreg- 
nated with pepper that if they die 
in the deserts no coyote will eat 
them. This, of course, has the 
same extravagant inflection as- the 
old cannibal complaint that the 
white man tasted unpleasantly of 
salt and tobacco. 

Corn was the Aztec cereal staple, 
and it remains Mexico’s staple 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








| orrices(40 CORLEARS ST., NEW YORK \ . ys ane 
eee” OCEAN BILLS OF LADING. 


i CABLE ADDRESS: HECKERMILL~ “4 <a MILLS AT NEW YORK ANDBUFFALO 


‘apeneR Jones sEweCt MILLING COMPANY 


ETRE Ra IES SAE ee 








Founded 1795 


Cataract City | ee 
Milli 
Company Patapsco Flour 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Spring Wheat Its Long Record Is Proof of Its Merit 





Before the steam engine was 
Manufactured by made, 
Before a railroad track was 
C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. Be 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. We ground the grain by water 
power 
And oxcarts hauled our feed 
and flour 


In 1795. 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co. | | siseetinerd Mating Go. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. WILKES-BARRE, PA, 














For 52 Years Cataract 
flours have answered 

the call of quality. EX PO RTE RS of 

ee SOFT WINTER WHEAT a 


Have increased their capacity twenty-five 
per cent. 
Wire for quotations and samples. F LO [ R FLOUR 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
BAIRD & CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
R. E. McOOSH, Mills at Seaboard Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily Niagara Falls Milling 


Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 
J. A. WILLIAMSON, 1 ” 
Produce Exchange, New York City. Cable Address: QUAKEMILLS Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 























George Urban Milling Company MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 


Everything the best of its kind. Mixed cars a specialty. FLOUR MILLERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 














ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE e 
ppg ce ROANOKE CITY MILLS %9233X? Delaware Mills 
ee Patent Manufacturers of High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour DEPOSIT. N.Y. 
- * Special A G , Buyers of , 
Si ia ese mB Millfeed and Grain 


VICTOR as R . INC. 
Pittsford, N. Y. Daily Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Located within twelve hours Atlantic Seaboard 
































